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INTRODUCTION 


It is not uncommon to hear Justin Martyr referred to as the most 
important of all the second century Apologists.' A main reason for 
this judgment may be the sheer volume of Justin’s extant writings 
as compared to other second century writers. But volume of writ- 
ings without substance would be little reason for such a judgment, 
and to judge Justin’s writings as being without substance would be 
to misjudge them. 

In Justin we have a man who sought to commend Christianity as 
the only true and pure philosophy to the contemporary Greek mind.’ 
This is clearly exemplified in Justin’s Apologies. In the Apologies, Justin 
attempts to answer those misconceptions about Christianity that were 
floating around the popular understanding of the movement.’ Yet 
in the midst of this defense, Justin also presents the gospel in a way 
that, in his mind, would commend itself to this Greek mind. 

But Greek philosophy, as influential as it was, was not the only 
mode of thought to which Justin sought to communicate the unique- 
ness and utter importance of Christ. ‘The Jewish mind, out of which 
Christianity grew, also garnered the attention of Justin in his writ- 
ings. This is exemplified in his Dialogue with Trypho.* Granted, the 
Jew to whom Trypho directed the Dialogue was a Hellenistic Jew, 
meaning he was influenced by the Greek thought of the second 


! See e.g., F. L. Cross and E. A. Livingstone (eds), The Oxford Dictionary of the 
Christian Church (rev. ed.; New York/Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989) 770; 
R. M. Grant, Greek Apologists of the Second Century (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1988) 50. 

? The contemporary Greek mind of which I speak here is explained in more 
detail in Chapter 2.II-TII. 

3 By their refusal to worship state deities Christians were accused of being athe- 
ists. Their gatherings for worship, instruction and participation in the Eucharist 
were being construed as gatherings for incest, child murder and cannibalism. See 
L. W. Barnard, Justin Martyr. His Life and Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1967) 2-4; H. Chadwick, “Justin Martyr’s Defense of Christianity,” B7RL 47 
(1965) 279. Justin himself alludes to these popular misconceptions in Dial. 10.1. 
Trypho agrees that they are, indeed, misconceptions. 

* | am fully aware of the discussion concerning the intended recipients of the 
Dialogue. My position is that the primary recipients are neither primarily Christians, 
nor pagans, but Jews. A summary discussion of the intended audience is presented 
in Chapter 1. 


2 INTRODUCTION 


century. Justin’s desire was to communicate to the Jew the central- 
ity of Jesus in the economy of God. 

Just as every individual, Justin is a child of his times. He was 
influenced by his culture and made decisions, both consciously and 
unconsciously, from within that culture. The Dialogue with Trypho was 
written from within an era that was influenced, on the one hand, 
by the prevailing Greek philosophic thought of the day. This mode 
of thought is seen in the Dialogue as influencing not only Justin, the 
author, but also Trypho and his Jewish companions. Yet, on the 
other hand, as a Christian Justin was also influenced by Jewish scrip- 
ture. This is fundamentally seen in his desire to remain faithful to 
the Jewish scriptures interpreted through the event of Jesus Christ. 
Thus, we see a situation in the Dialogue which is unique to it when 
compared with Justin’s Apologies. 


I. Revelation, Truth, Canon, and Interpretation 


The purpose of this introduction is five-fold. First, I will briefly 
explain the foundation upon which this work rests and the rationale 
for its title. Second, past works on Justin Martyr and their contributions 
to the study at hand will be examined. Third, a biography of Justin 
will be provided in order to place him in his proper context. Fourth, 
Justin’s extant writings will be reviewed. And finally, The Dialogue 
with Trypho will be introduced as it fits into this corpus of writings. 

Justin Martyr is a Christian. As a Christian, he was seeking to make 
the message of Christ applicable to all of humanity—both Jew and 
Greek. Justin’s extant corpus of writings reveals this by their very 
existence, written as they are to the Greek and to the Jew. I have 
chosen herein to focus on Justin’s communication of the gospel mes- 
sage to the Hellenistic Jew. And it is from within this context that 
an introductory explanation of the title of this monograph is necessary. 

Christianity is based on a person. “But to me the charters are 
Jesus Christ, the inviolable charter is his cross, and death, and res- 
urrection, and the faith which is through Him.”° Ignatius of Antioch 
states well the understanding that must accompany any study of 
Christian theology in the patristic age. Difficulties with this founda- 
tional understanding begin to appear, however, when Christianity is 


` Ignatius of Antioch, Phil. 8.2. ET from K. Lake (ed.), The Apostolic Fathers (2 
Vols.; LCL; London: Wiliam Heinemann/New York: The Macmillan Co., 1914). 
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described as a “Religion of the Book."* This designation, while not 
altogether inaccurate, tends to “cook the books” in favor of a posi- 
tion with which Justin, and other Fathers, may not be entirely com- 
fortable. That position centers on the relationship between Jesus 
Christ, revelation, and canon. 

Here is where the impetus for this monograph stems. Justin resides 
in his thinking with the Greek Fathers who “did not lose sight of the 
fundamental point that Christianity is the religion not of a book but 
of a Person, that the Bible has its unique and irreplaceable authority 
in the Church because the prophets and apostles bear witness to him.”’ 

What follows in this work stems from that foundational concept 
and grows to form what may be called the four pillars of the devel- 
opment of Christian theology in the patristic age.? Everything stems 
from the revelation of Jesus Christ as truth. “The supreme end to 
which Christian theology is directed is to the full intellectual expres- 
sion of the truth which was manifested to men, once and for all, in 
the person and life of Jesus Christ."? Thus, the revelation of truth 
was manifest in Jesus Christ. At first, traditions and teachings about 
Jesus Christ were spread orally—through the kerygma. But as time and 
distance separated that revelation a more reliable form of teaching 
became necessary—written documents.!! But even this more reliable 
form of teaching is subject to differing interpretations." 


6 C. A. Cory and D. T. Landry, The Christian Theological Tradition (Upper Saddle 
River, NJ: Prentice Hall, 2000) 101. 

^ H. Chadwick, “The Bible and the Greek Fathers,” in D. E. Nineham (ed.), 
The Church’s Use of the Bible (London: SPCK, 1963), 39. This, of course, must be 
understood in the context that Justin did not know of a closed New Testament 
canon. Thus, when we speak of a Justin in this regard we must understand his 
relationship with Christian writings that were later to be part of the NT canon. 
See Chapter 4. 

® [t is not the purpose of this introduction or monograph to expound a history 
of Christian doctrine. However, it is necessary here to provide a brief rationale for 
the title of this monograph. 

? J. F. Bethune-Baker, An Introduction to the Early History of Christian Doctrine to the 
Time of the Council of Chalcedon (London: Methuen & Co., 1962) 2. 

10 See Cory & Landry (eds), The Christian Tradition, 69-120; W. H. C. Frend, 
The Rise of Christiamty (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984) 11-270; J. Riches, “The Birth 
of Christianity," in I. Hazlett (ed.), Early Christianity: Origins and Evolution to AD 600 
(London: SPCK, 1991) 28-39. 

!! See H. Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of Early Christian 
Texts (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1995); R. P. C. Hanson, 
Tradition in the Early Church (London: SCM Press, 1962); J. T. Lienhard, The Bible, 
the Church, and Authority: The Canon of the Christian Bible in History and Theology (Collegeville, 
MN: The Liturgical Press, 1995). 

2 See R. M. Grant, The Letter and the Spirit (London: SPCK, 1957); J. N. D. 


4. INTRODUCTION 


Thus, we may at once see the relationship and the tension that 
is present within these four concepts of Revelation, Truth, Canon, 
and Interpretation. If Jesus is revelation and the embodiment of 
truth, how did the early church regard the writings about Jesus? 
Further, what norms were in place to ensure a unified understand- 
ing or interpretation of these writings? Justin Martyr provides a good 
case study of these issues. 

These concepts represent and exemplify something that is funda- 
mentally essential to the faith known as Christianity. It is certainly 
not my intention to force this schematic upon the conscious thought 
of any writer in patristic Christianity. It is, however, my intention 
to show what Justin Martyr’s understanding of these concepts was. 
In so doing, it 1s my desire to show how Justin contributed to the 
development of Christian theology in the second century. 


A. Revelation 


By investigating a particular writer’s concept of revelation one is 
really asking some pertinent foundational questions. In order to under- 
stand revelation, therefore, it is important to understand who is doing 
the revealing. The concept of revelation also requires an understanding 
of the very nature of revelation—what is it? When these questions 
are answered we are then in a position to examine where a writer 
presents this revelation as being available. Thus, revelation is a foun- 
dational concept because it is here that a basic understanding of a 
writer’s concepts of God, epistemology and the message are found. 

Surprisingly little has been said about Justin Martyr’s concept of 
revelation in Justinforschung.'* This is not to say that a concept of rev- 
elation has been ignored. In fact, the very opposite is true—most 
commentators on Justin Martyr simply assume a certain concept of 
revelation with no meaningful discussion concerning how Justin came 


Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (rev. ed.; San Francisco: Harper, 1978); T. G. Styliano- 
poulos, The New Testament: An Orthodox Perspective. Volume One: Scripture, Tradition, 
Hermeneutics. Brookline, MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1997). The classic exam- 
ple of this is found in the fact that the initial desire of the Nicenes at the Council 
of Nicaea was to combat Arianism using purely scriptural terms. But this was pre- 
cisely where the problem lay—with the interpretation of scriptural terms. See 
Athanasius, Ep. Afr. and Decr. 

5 J. €. M. van Winden, An Early Christian Philosopher. Justin Martyrs Dialogue with 
Trypho Chapters One to Nine (Philosophia Patrum 1; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1971) 1. “The 
works of Justin have already been the object of intensive study. The list of books 
and articles is so great that one rightly speaks of a Justinforschung.” 
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to this concept of revelation or even what it is, i.e. its relationship 
to epistemology. For example, Goodenough makes the blanket state- 
ment in reference to Justin that “not by the efforts of man’s own 
reason, but through revelation ... is the truth to be had by men.” 
The type of assumption is also made by Shotwell who claims that 
Justin “had no need to state a concept of revelation, for both he 
and his opponents [in the Dialogue] used the Old ‘Testament as the 
basis of their discussion.” Shotwell does maintain that revelation 
for Justin was two-fold in nature (the Logos and the Prophets),'? but 
this assertion gets lost in the unexplained claim that Justin has a ver- 
bal theory of inspiration." While Goodenough makes no such claim 
to verbal inspiration for Justin, both he and Shotwell assume a con- 
cept of revelation without really explaining what it is. 

A detailed examination of Justin Martyr's concept of revelation 
has, in fact, been a neglected aspect of the study of his theology." 
But herein it will be shown that Justin’s concept of revelation is the 


^ E. R. Goodenough, The Theology of Justin Martyr. An Investigation Into the Conceptions 
of Early Christian Literature and Its Hellenistic and Fudarstic Influences (Amsterdam: Philo 
Press, 1968) 72. 

5 W. A. Shotwell, The Biblical Exegesis of justin Martyr (London: SPCK, 1965) 2. 

!5 Shotwell, The Biblical Exegesis of Justin Martyr, 3. 

17 Shotwell, The Biblical Exegesis of Justin Martyr, 4. 

'8 The term “theology” was first used by non-Christian authors, rarely in the 
later Christian sense of true doctrine concerning the true (Christian) God. In clas- 
sical antiquity poets are called “theologians,” meaning simply those who talk about 
divinity or the gods (Plato, Rep. 379; Cicero, De nat. deor. 3.53). Aristotle (Metaph. 1025) 
distinguishes between mathematics, and physics and theology. Here theology is the 
first philosophy, metaphysics. In Metaph. (Book XII) Aristotle gives a philosophical 
doctrine of God. During the Hellenistic period it became customary to speak of a 
theologia. tribartia: poetic, political, and natural. This tripartite theology described three 
types of religious phenomena: those exemplified in the works of the poets, espe- 
cially Homer; those which according to statesmen and historians guaranteed the 
prosperity of the civic community; and, finally, those in which philosophers focused 
their allegorical interpretation of the poets. Christian writers, the first being Origen 
of Alexandria (ca. 185-ca. 254), adopted this type of language. Greek Christian 
authors used it earlier than those in the West. Christian writers used the term 
OczoAoyía to mean “teaching about God” and Qeodoyéw to mean “to speak about 
God" (Origen, C. Cels. 2.18; Eusebius, He. 1.1.7; 5.28.3ff; Basil, C. Eunom. 1.2.5; 
5.28.5; 10.4.7) See, A. Di Berardino & B. Struder (eds.), History of Theology I: The 
Patristic Period (ET M. J. O'Connell; Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1997) 
3. It would thus be anachronistic to say that Justin was a theologian in the Christian 
sense of the word since he predates the Christian use of the term in this way. But 
since the development of the term has evolved into this Christian use I will main- 
tain the use of the word theology for Justin’s enquiry concerning God. This in no 
way implies that Justin belonged to that age when Christianity took over these terms 
as their own. 
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result of his conversion from Middle Platonism to Christianity. ‘The 
prologue to the Dialogue with Trypho (Chaps. 1—9) 1s important in this 
regard. Two monographs have appeared in the last 40 years that 
have examined this section of the Dialogue in great detail.? Van 
Winden claims that he and Hyldahl are in basic agreement in their 
examination of the text, but thinks that Hyldahl 1s overly influenced 
by theological presuppositions.? This being the case, van Winden 
offers a philological investigation of the prologue, in addition to an 
inquiry into Justin's philosophical ideas and their internal cohesion. 
Both commentators have contributed much to the understanding of 
the prologue to the Dialogue. However, the relationship between it 
and revelation has been overlooked. Both do recognize the fact that 
the aim of the prologue is to bring philosophy to the fore,” but the 
relationship of philosophy to the epistemological question and to 
Justin's concept of revelation is not addressed. 

The fact that van Winden fails to address the epistemological 
significance of revelation is puzzling in light of some of his findings. 
He states, “The problem of God had, indeed, a central place in the 
Middle Platonic philosophy, the most important system in Jusün's 
day. God, the ideas which are his thoughts, and the human soul in 
kinship with Him are precisely the main problems of this philoso- 
phy.”” If this is so, it appears to me that the connection between 
Justin’s concept of philosophy as a search for God and his concept 
of revelation needs to be examined. Both van Winden and Hyldahl 
overlook this important aspect of Justin’s thought. 

This is not to say that Justin’s connection to the Middle Platonic 
philosophy of Justin’s day has not been examined. There has been 
little doubt among Justin commentators that Justin was influenced 


19 N. Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christentum. Eine Interpretation der Einleitung zum Dialog 
Justins (Acta Theologica Danica 9; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1966); van Winden, 
An Early Christian. Philosopher. 

? van Winden, An Early Christian Philosopher, 2. 

*1 Hyldahl is intent on minimizing the influence of Platonism on Justin before 
his conversion because of his underlying assumption that the prologue is literary 
fiction. This is based on the fact that the Dialogue was written some 15 to 20 years 
after the initial conversation with Trypho. Hyldahl sees the prologue as an ideal- 
ized conversion story of Justin, not necessarily grounded in fact. Thus Hyldahl 
claims that Justin is refuting the philosophers of his time through this prologue. But 
van Winden claims that Justin is refuting nothing here, but rather, he is claiming 
that most philosophers are not concerned with the proper task of philosophy. 

? van Winden, An Early Christian Philosopher, 23. 
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by the Platonism of his day. “There seems to be no mystery about 
where Justin derived his ideal of philosophy that was so important 
to him and prominent in his writings. He was a Platonist and these 
were Platonic ideas.”?? The various opinions concerning Justin’s 
Platonism can be grouped under one of three categories:** total assim- 
ilation,® total rejection,” or assimilation with a critical reserve.” 
Those who put forth the total assimilation view aim to show that 
Justin’s attempt to preach the message of Jesus Christ resulted in a 
disintegration of the Christian message into existing Greek philo- 
sophical categories of thought. In reaction to this there arose the 
total rejection theory. The proponents of this view claimed that 
Christianity and Platonism were incapable of dialogue or assimila- 
tion because they were diametrically opposed to one another. Most 
recently, however, a mediating position has largely won the day. 
This being that the most likely description of Justin’s post-conversion 
Platonism is that of partial assimilation. In this position it 1s stated 
that certain Platonic categories of thought were adopted as theolog- 
ical tools that did not override the pure Christian message. The 
Platonism of which this position speaks, however, is that of Middle 
Platonism. In fact, Goodenough has been credited with being the 
first commentator on Justin who recognized that the Platonism of 


3 M. O. Young, “Justin, Socrates, and the Middle-Platonists,” StudPat 18 (1989) 163. 

^ C. Nahm, “The Debate on the ‘Platonism’ of Justin Martyr," SecCent 9 (1992) 151. 

25 See e.g., Andresen, “Justin und der mittlere Platonismus" NW 44 (1952/53) 
157-195; A. Harnack, History of Dogma (7 vols.; 2nd ed.; ET N. Buchanan; London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1905) 2.179—188.; W. Jaeger, Early Christianity and Greek Paideia 
(Cambridge, Mass./London: The Belknap Press, 1961); R. Joly, Christianisme et philoso- 
phie. Etudes sur Justin et les Apologistes grecs du deuxième siècle (Bruxelles: Editions de 
l'Université de Bruxelles, 1973). 

2 See e.g., H. Dórrie, Platonica minora (München, 1976); Hyldahl, Philosophie und 
Christentum; van Winden, An Early Christian. Philosopher. 

7 See e.g., Barnard, Justin Martyr, H. Chadwick, Early Christian Thought and the 
Classical Tradition: Studies in justin, Clement and Origen (Oxford: Clarendon, 1984); 
J. Daniélou, Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture (The Development of Christian Doctrine 
Before the Council of Nicaea Vol. 2; ET J. A. Baker; London: Darton, Longman 
& Todd, 1973); R. Holte, “Logos Spermatikos: Christianity and Ancient Philosophy 
According to St. Justin’s Apologies,” StudTh 12 (1958) 109-168; R. A. Norris, God 
and World in Early Christian Theology. A Study in Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertullian and 
Origen (Studies in Patristic Thought; London: Adam & Charles Black, 1966); E. F. 
Osborn, Justin Martyr (BHT Gerhard Ebeling; Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 
1973); G. L. Prestige, God in Patristic Thought (London: SPCK, 1965); C. J. de Vogel, 
“Platonism and Christianity: A Mere Antagonism or A Profound Common Ground?" 
VC 39 (1985) 1-62; H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church Fathers Y: Faith, Trinity, 
Incarnation (2d ed. rev.; Cambndge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1964). 
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the Middle Platonic period was an eclectic blend of Platonism, 
Aristotelianism, and Stoicism.?? 

The influence of Middle Platonism on Justin should not be over- 
looked. But Goodenough appears to do just this when he claims that 
Justin says very little about the world of Ideas, except to say that 
he had been thrilled by the contemplation of them (Dial. 2.6). 
Goodenough claims that they appear to have played no essential 
part in his system and that he is puzzled about why Justin would 
be confused on where to find truth after his conversation with the 
old man.” Surely Goodenough misses the point here. I contend that 
Justin makes a great deal out of the Platonic word of Ideas. In fact, 
the entre prologue hinges on the differences between the Platonic 
theory of epistemology, which is represented by Justin the Platonist, 
and what may be considered as a Christian theory of epistemology, 
which is represented by the old man in the prologue. 

For Justin epistemology centers on the question of how one may 
know God. And this is the very point of the prologue. While this is 
recognized by many commentators,”’ they fail to make a connection 
between it and revelation, which is the connection that Justin himself 
(through the old man) wishes to make. Osborn comes closest to rec- 
ognizing the significance of this connection.” He explains that in the 
prologue Justin is, in fact, relating a theory of knowledge. Thus, Chris- 
tianity is recognized by Justin to be the only sure philosophy because 
through it one may receive knowledge of God. But again, Osborn falls 
short in explicitly relating this to a concept of revelation in Justin. 

Writings about Justin’s theology are replete with the assertion that 
the Logos is God’s revelation to humanity. But Justin also places a 
great deal of emphasis on the writings of the Prophets and the 
Memoirs of the Apostles. Are these revelation as well? Much dis- 
cussion has surrounded the Prophets and Memoirs, but there has 
been a lack of attention to this simple question. 

Van Winden claims that writers on Justin Martyr generally fall 
into two groups: theologians and philologists, and their specialized 


2 This thesis was significantly carried forward by C. Andresen, “Justin und der 
mittlere Platonismus". 

* Goodenough, The Theology of justin Martyr, 65. 

°° Dial. 7. 

3! See e.g. Barnard, Justin Martyr, 36-37; C. I. K. Story, The Nature of Truth in 
“The Gospel of Truth” and in the Writings of Justin Martyr (NovI Sup 25; Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1970) 66. 

? Osborn, Justin Martyr, 66-73. 
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points of approach are a constant threat to a correct understanding 
of the text.? Thus, theologians usually start from an actual theo- 
logical problem,** rather than from within his historical context. On 
the other hand, philologians tend to place Justin in the shadow of 
the classical era and see him simply as a second rate author and a 
plagiarist. Perhaps van Winden would object on these grounds that 
the approach I take herein distorts the true picture of Justin. But 
the attempt has been made to approach the Dialogue with Trypho from 
an historical perspective that is sensitive to both approaches while 
avoiding the pitfalls of each. This, in fact, is what van Winden him- 
self attempts to accomplish. 

In this hght, I will argue that Justin’s prologue must be taken 
seriously. It is an attempt, whether literary fiction or factual event,” 
to espouse a certain theory of knowledge. It has a logical sequence 
that posits philosophy as a search for God based on an understanding 
of a progression from a Middle Platonic epistemology to a Christian 
epistemology. ‘Thus, Justin’s epistemology informs us as to his con- 
cept of revelation. 

In Chapter One of this monograph I ask how Justin’s Middle 
Platonism affected his concept of epistemology, that is, how does one 
know God or how does God reveal himself? This is important back- 
ground in understanding why he chose Christian revelation over 
Middle Platonic. It is concluded that Justin has two witnesses to rev- 
elation, or two places where the ultimate revelation of the Logos 1s 
predicted (the Prophets) experienced (the Apostles). It 1s, however, 
ultimately in the incarnate Logos that revelation resides. Piper claims 
that the Memoirs are valuable merely for historical data about the 
life of Christ. But on the basis of my examination of the Dialogue 
I claim in Chapter One that the Memoirs must in fact be consid- 
ered a witness to the Logos, and thus a witness to revelation. ‘This 
aspect of Justin’s theology seems to have been missed by most, if 
not all, commentators on Justin Martyr. 


5 van Winden, An Early Christian Philosopher, 1—2. 

* van Winden specifically mentions the problem of the relationship between 
Christianity and. philosophy. In this case he states that this approach causes the- 
ologians (usually Lutherans) to blame Justin for an alliance between philosophy and 
faith and distort a balanced historical approach to the text (pp. 1-2). 

5 On the question surrounding the historicity of Justin's conversion account see 
O. Skarsaune, “The Conversion of Justin Martyr,” ST 30 (1976) 53-57. 

3% O. Piper, “The Nature of the Gospel According to Justin Martyr,” JR 41 
(1961) 159. Also Shotwell, The Biblical Exegesis of Justin Martyr, 25. 
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B. Truth 


Investigation into the concept of truth is the logical step taken after 
an understanding of revelation simply because truth is based upon 
revelation. The message of truth is fundamentally related to revela- 
tion because the message of truth is that which is revealed. Under- 
standing what that message of truth entails is the ultimate goal of 
investigation into the concept of truth. 

The above statement may seem obvious. But the situation with 
Justin Martyr needs some clarification at the point of where his 
Middle Platonism comes into contact with his Christianity. Justin 
Martyr’s connection to Middle Platonism has been seen as influential 
upon his theology. His theology is the result of revelation, in other 
words, he believes it to be truth. This being the case, it is surpris- 
ing to see commentators neglecting the Justin’s pre-conversion con- 
cept of truth. As it was with the study of Justin in relation to his 
concept of revelation, so it is with Justin’s concept of truth—it is 
simply assumed by most. 

Barnard’s investigation into Justin’s concept of truth can be summed 
up in the undeveloped statement, "Only by revelation can we find 
truth—and this revelation is enshrined in the teaching of the Prophets 
and Jesus Christ." When this statement is placed into the context 
of second century Greek thought? it becomes a powerful argument 
against those who would argue that Justin was unduly influenced by 
Middle Platonic philosophy. But Barnard fails to do this and his 
statement lacks the significance it should truly have. 

Similarly, Osborn has failed to do justice to the concept of truth 
in Justin. He recognizes the fact that Justin believed that truth can 
only be directly known. And that it is not an abstract thing but a 
loving person.? Osborn has two chapters devoted to the theme of 
truth? which do a fine job of multiplying references in Justin to his 
love of truth as argument and truth being the best argument, but 
they never really explain the OT, NT, and Hellenistic concepts of 
truth in relation to Justin Martyr. 


? Barnard, Justin Martyr, 80. Also, “Christianity was, for him, truth itself and this 
he served with unswerving devotion and courage" (p. 169). 

* As I do below in Chapter 3.I-II. 

? Osborn, Justin Martyr, 70; 80. 

* Chapter 5, “The Knowledge of Truth” (pp. 66-76); Chapter 6, “The Love of 
Truth” (pp. 77-86). 
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In Chapter Two I argue that it is entirely necessary to relate the 
differing concepts of truth that were prevalent in Justin’s day. Certainly, 
this is not a new thing. It is, however, attended to in relation to 
Justin Martyr only sporadically. Thus, Piper recognizes the impor- 
tant distinction between Plato and Christianity.*' In Plato no his- 
torical fact can be interpreted as the manifestation of truth. Plato is 
dominated by the ontic contrast between Idea and historical event. 
This is a very important statement because it illustrates the extreme 
difference between the manifestation of truth (Christian) and Being 
as truth (Plato).” 

Richard Norris's valuable book entitled God and World in Early 
Christianity includes a section on Justin. But its limited scope (in con- 
nection with the topic at issue here) still leaves the important con- 
nection untouched. Norris's first chapter? does an excellent job of 
explaining the importance of Plato's doctrine of Forms and Middle 
Platonism. This informs his treatment of Justin in relation to his con- 
cept of God and world. But it is certainly asking more of this work 
to relate the issue to Justin’s concept of truth. 

Story, in the promising monograph, The Nature of Truth in the “Gospel 
of Truth” and in the Writings of justin Martyr, offers a similar, if not 
longer, explanation.** Ostensibly the book is a comparison between 
two mid-second century authors concerning their concepts of truth. 
While we are not concerned here with the Gospel of Truth, the work 
does give us a good picture Justin’s concept of truth in the Dialogue. 
He thus makes the important statement that truth is manifested in 
the realm of divinely ordered events.? But, unlike Barnard, Story 
recognizes some of the necessary background to properly understand 
this statement. Accordingly, in a very important part of his mono- 
graph, he discusses the idea of truth in the OT, the Intertestamental 
period, and in the NT.*® Contained in the section on the NT 


*! Piper, “The Nature of the Gospel According to Justin Martyr," 158. 

+ J. Zizioulas recognizes the importance of this distinction in Being as Communion: 
Studies in Personhood and the Church (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 
1997 [1985]) 67-122. I summarize the importance of Zizioulas for this study in 
Chapter 3.LC. 

13 “Greek and Hellenistic Cosmology," pp. 8-32. 

** Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth” and in the Writings of Justin Martyr. 

* Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth” and in the Writings of Justin 
Martyr, 68. 

16 Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth” and in the Writings of Justin 
Martyr, 177-199. 
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concept of truth, Story contrasts it to the Greek concept to conclude 
that “Whereas Plato viewed truth as the dialectical process leading 
from real existence to the ideal, Paul understood truth to be the his- 
torical process leading from the provisional event (God the redeemer 
of his people Israel) to the final consummation (Christ the redeemer 
of the world)."* Later Story correctly transfers the Pauline under- 
standing to Justin. He continues, however, to claim that as both a 
Christian and a philosopher, Justin attempts to do justice to both 
the NT (Pauline) conception and the Greek conception. He thus 
claims that by expressing truth in a static or propositional format, 
Justin is trying to do justice to the Greek concept of truth.” This is 
a puzzling statement. Simply because Justin expressed truth in propo- 
sitions does not mean that he is trying to justice to the Greek con- 
cept of truth. Story himself has expressed the fact that Plato had no 
room for truth as a historical manifestation. This simple fact should 
indicate that, by claiming that truth is manifested in Jesus Christ, 
Justin has radically altered his previously held Middle Platonic con- 
ception. This is pivotal, and it 1s something which Story fails to rec- 
ognize. ‘Thus, this promising and very informative monograph somehow 
falls short in placing Justin’s concept of truth in its proper second 
century context. 

The present work thus makes the important distinctions between 
the OT, NT, and Hellenistic concepts of truth. This is nothing new. 
However, in relating these conceptions to Justin with the result that 
Justin’s conception of truth as a manifestation radically altered his 
Middle Platonism is something that has been missing from other 
treatments of Justin. Justin simply could not have remained a Middle 
Platonist and accepted the manifestation of truth in the person of 
Jesus Christ. 

Further, the dialogue genre that Justin chose to express the truth 
he found in revelation is important. Hirzel makes the claim that 
Justin wrote the Dialogue with Trypho in an unsuccessful attempt to 
imitate Plato's Phaedrus." But he does not pursue the issue with any 
great fervor. The only commentator to pursue this aspect of the 


7 Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth” and in the Writings of Justin 
Martyr, 177-196. 

48 Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth” and in the Writings of Justin 
Martyr, 209—210. 

? R. Hirzel, Der Dialog. Ein literarhistorischer Versuch (2 Vols.; Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 
1895) 2.368. 
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Dialogue with Trypho in any depth is Sarah Denning-Bolle.? While 
Denning-Bolle’s purpose was not to relate the genre of dialogue to 
Justin’s concept of truth, it actually dovetails with that very issue. 

Denning-Bolle briefly traces the history of the dialogue genre 
through the Ancient Near East and then moves right into the Platonic 
dialogues. She concludes that Justin’s dialogue and Plato’s dialogues 
display some astonishing similarities.°' But they also reveal some 
important differences.” She concludes that in the hands of Justin the 
dialogue becomes a tool for apologetic. With this conclusion I can- 
not disagree. But, as I shall point out in the third chapter, Denning- 
Bolle does not explain the significance of pre-Socratic and Socratic 
dialogues in her brief history of the dialogue genre. If this is done 
one may see that the dialogue genre was instigated as a way to 
search for truth. But Justin goes beyond the normal purpose of the 
dialogue genre because he believes he has actually found truth. So, 
Justin actually uses the Platonic dialogue genre to eventually dis- 
credit Middle Platonic doctrine. ‘This is something that has not been 
addressed in Justinforschung but which is seen as an important under- 
lying raison d’etre in choosing the dialogue genre. In other words, by 
choosing the dialogue genre, Justin was claiming to say something 
about truth. 


C. Canon 


Understood as “rule” or “standard,” this concept is perhaps more 
of a modern preoccupation which is deemed necessary in light of 
the development of the NT canon of writings.” The pivotal point 


? S. Denning-Bolle, “Christian Dialogue as Apologetic: The Case of Justin Martyr 
in Historical Context," B7RL 69 (1987) 492—510. 

? Denning-Bolle, “Christian Dialogue as Apologetic,” 500—501. 

? Denning-Bolle, “Christian Dialogue as Apologetic,” 504—505. 

5 I mean here that in looking back at Justin with our written canon in hand, 
we tend to force questions about canon directly in the category of writings. This 
neglects the important aspect of Rule of Faith. The Greek term kavov originally 
meant “reed”. Especially a reed as a tool for measurement or alignment, and there- 
fore acquired the basic sense of “straight rod”. From this literal sense there arose 
a metaphorical sense where it came to mean a “norm” or “ideal” or “standard” a 
firm criterion against which something could be evaluated or judged. In this broad 
sense, the word was used in a variety of contexts including art, music literature, 
ethics, Law, and philosophy. Early Christians first took up the word in the sense 
of a “norm” but not in connection with written materials, but rather with the Rule 
of faith. We find the substantive first applied to the Sacred Scriptures in the fourth 
century by Athanasius of Alexandria. See B. M. Metzger, The Canon of the New Testa- 
ment: Its Origin, Development, and Significance (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987) 289—293. 
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here is discerning a particular author’s views of documents of the 
era that are becoming more and more useful to Christian churches. 
The wider context of the development of the NT canon must be 
kept in view here, for if the canon of NT writings was not fully 
developed at the time of Justin Martyr’s contribution to theology, it 
is anachronistic to think of him as conceiving of a written canon. 
This is important because, in the absence of a defined collection of 
Christian writings, there must be some standard to which that par- 
ticular author turned for direction. 

Justin’s references to the dxopvnpovedpata (tHv ànootóAov) and 
their relationship to the developing NT canon have long been a 
lively topic of research, as witnessed by the plethora of books and 
articles, whether in whole or in part, which are devoted to that 
topic.” In the present study I am not purporting to add new research 


** See e.g. A. Baker, “Justin’s Agraphon in the Dialogue With Trypho,” JBL 87 
(1968) 277-287; A. Baldus, Das Verhältnis fustins des Märtyrers zu unsern synoptischen 
Evangelien (Münster, 1895); A. J. Bellinzoni, “The Source of the Agraphon in Justin 
Martyr’s Dialogue With Trypho 47:5,” VC 17 (1963) 65-70; idem., The Sayings of 
Jesus in the Writings of Justin Martyr (NovTSup 17; Leiden: E. J. Brill); W. Bousset, 
Die Evangeliencitate Fustins des Martyrers in ihrem Wert fiir die Evangelienkritk (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1891); E. R. Buckley, “Justin Martyr’s Quotations from 
the Synoptic Tradition,” JTS 36 (1935) 173-176; C. H. Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr 
and the Emerging New Testament Canon. Observations on the Purpose and 
Destination of the Dialogue with Trypho,” VC (1982) 209-232; C. A. Credner, 
Beiträge zur Einleitung in die biblischen Schriften (Halle, 1832); M. von Engelhardt, Das 
Christentum Justins Martyrers, Eine Untersuchung über die Anfänge der katholischen Glaubenslehre 
(Erlangen: A. Deichert, 1878); D. A. Hagner, “The Sayings of Jesus in the Apostolic 
Fathers and Justin Martyr,” in D. Wenham (ed.), Gospel Perspectives Vol. 5: The Jesus 
Tradition Outside the Gospels (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1984) 233-268; A. Hilgenfeld, 
Knistische Untersuchungen über die Evangelien Fustin’s, der Clementinischen Homilien und Marcin's 
(Halle, 1850); C. E. Hill, “Justin and the New Testament Writings,” StudPat 30 
(1997) 42-48; L. L. Kline, “Harmonized Sayings of Jesus in the Pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies and Justin Martyr," NW 66 (1975) 223-241; H. Koester, Ancient Christian 
Gospels. Their History and Development (London: SCM/Philadelphia: Trinity Press 
International, 1990); E. Lippelt, Quae fuerint Justini Martyris APOMNHMONEUMATA 
quaque ratione cum forma Evangeliorum syro-latina cohaeserint (Halle, 1901); E. Massaux, 
The Influence of the Gospel of Saint Matthew on Christian Literature. Before Saint Irenaeus. Book 
3: The Apologists and the Didache (ET N. J. Belval & S. Hecht; New Gospel Studies 
5/2; Leuven: Peeters, 1986); idem, “La Texte du Sermone sur la Montagne de 
Mattieu utilisé par Saint Justin,” ETAL 28 (1952) 411—448; E. F. Osborn, Justin 
Martyr, 120—138; W. L. Petersen, Gospel Traditions in the Second Contury. Origins, Rescensions, 
Text and Transmission (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1989); idem., 
“From Justin to Pepys: The History of the Harmonized Gospel Tradition,” StudPat 
30 (1997) 71-96; idem., “Textual Evidence of Tatian’s Dependence upon Justin’s 
'AIIOMNHMONEYMATA," NTS 36 (1990) 512—534; W. Sanday, The Gospels in the 
Second Century (London: Macmillan, 1876); K. Semisch, Die apostolischen Denkwürdigkeiten 
des Mürtyrers Justinus (Hamburg, 1848) 389—392; G. N. Stanton, “The Fourfold 
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to this somewhat crowded field. Rather, I am dependent upon many 
of the works mentioned above to provide a foundation upon which 
I build an argument regarding Justin’s relationship to the state of 
the developing NT canon. 

Central to Justin’s relationship to the developing NT Canon is his 
use of the term evayyéAiov. The scholarly consensus concerning 
Justin’s references to the evayyéAtov” is that he is indeed referring 
to a written document. Further, the Memoirs of the Apostles are 
probably synonymous with this designation? Recently, however, this 
assertion has been challenged by C. H. Cosgrove who believes that 
Justin is actually reluctant to call any writing eooyyéAvov.?' 

According to Cosgrove, this reluctance can be seen in the pre- 
dominance of the term “Memoirs” over against the use of the term 
“gospels”. He states that it is inconclusive to what gospel (if any) 
Justin refers 1n. Dial. 100. Further, Cosgrove believes that this state- 
ment should be understood in light of the preceding statement of 
10.2 where Trypho speaks of the precepts that are written in the 


Gospel," NTS 43 (1997) 317-346; A. Thoma, “Justins literarisches Verháltnis zu 
Paulus und zum Johannesevangelium,” Zettschrifi für wissenschaftliche Theologie 18 (1875) 
383-412; G. Volkmar, Uber Justin den Märtyrer und sein Verhältnis zu unsern Evangelien 
(Zurich, 1853); J. C. Zahn, “Ist Ammon oder Tatian Verfasser der ins Lateinische, 
Altfrankische und Arabische übersetzten Evangelien-Harmonie? Und was hat Tatian 
bei seinem bekannten Diatessaron oder Diapente vor sich gahabt und zum Grunde 
gelegt?" in C. A. G. Keil and H. G. Tzschirner, Analekten für das Studium der exegeti- 
schen und systematischen theologie 2/1 (Leipzig, 1814). As well as the numerous histories 
of the NT canon, J. Barton, Holy Writings, Sacred Text. The Canon in Early Christianity 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1997); F. F. Bruce, The Canon of 
Scripture (Downers Grove: Inter-Varsity press, 1988); H. F. von Campenhausen, The 
Formation of the Christian Bible (ET J. A. Baker; London: Adam & Charles Black, 
1969); H. Y. Gamble, The New Testament Canon. Its Making and Meaning (Guides to 
Biblical Scholarship; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985); A. von Harnack, The Origin of the 
New Testament and the Most Important Consequences of the New Creation (ET J. R. Wilkinson; 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1925); L. M. McDonald, The Formation of the Christian 
Biblical Canon (rev. ed.; Peabody: Hendrickson, 1995); B. F. Westcott, A General Survey 
of the Canon of the New Testament (5th ed.; Cambridge and London: Macmillan, 1881); 
T. Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, 1.2 (Erlangen: Andreas Deichert, 1881). 

5 Dial. 10.2; 51.2; 100.1; 136.3; 7 Apol. 66.3. 

5 See e.g., Barnard, Justin Martyr, Gamble, The New Testament Canon, 28-29; G. M. 
Hahneman, The Muratorian Fragment and the Development of the Canon (Oxford Theological 
Monographs; Oxford: Clarendon, 1992) 96-98; Hill, “Justin and the New Testament 
Writings,” 42-48; Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, 40-43; Sanday, The Gospels in the 
Second Century, 88-137; Stanton, “The Fourfold Gospel,” 329-332; Westcott, A General 
Survey of the History of the Canon of the New Testament, 96-179. 

? Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 209—232; esp. 
221-22. 
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“so-called gospel”. ‘This suggests, to him, a certain reticence on the 
part of Justin to apply evayyéAiov to any writing.” 

The position advocated by Cosgrove is subtly arrived at through 
an investigation of some particularly salient points. At the outset, 
Cosgrove states the position that he will defend, 


This general consensus that Justin regards certain apostolic writings as 
Scripture or ‘almost Scripture’ must be given up in light of what will 
be shown to be the probable purpose and audience of the Dialogue with 
Trypho, the primary document upon which judgments concerning Justin’s 
‘canon’ are based. It will be argued that not only are the apostolic 
writings not esteemed as Scripture by Justin, but that he is in fact 
moving in an opposite direction from regarding them as such. Indeed, 
Justin represents a reversal of the trend of the church in the second- 
century toward regarding apostolic writings as canon.” 


Evaluation of Cosgrove’s position 1s best done under five main head- 
ings. I believe that the weakness of his position is seen in every point 
thus leading to a faulty foundation and conclusion to the issue of 
whether Justin actually calls the Memoirs “Gospels.” In the form of 
questions, the five main headings are: 1) Who is the intended audi- 
ence of the Dialogue?; 2) How much importance should be attributed 
to Marcion in NT canon formation?; 3) Did Justin employ a har- 
mony?; 4) Is the use of the singular/plural of eooyyé£Avov significant?; 
5) Does Justin reverse the trend of placing apostolic writings on par 
with the Prophets? 


1. Who 1s the intended audience of the Dialogue? 


In pursuing the proof of his position Cosgrove opens the discussion 
with a section entitled, “The Legitimacy of Joining the Canon Question 
with Respect to Justin". The issue of the intended audience of the 
Dialogue is examined in considerable detail. ‘This is so because for 
Cosgrove the intended audience will reveal whether Justin intended 
to address the issue of canon in the document. In this respect, it is 
often assumed that because the Dialogue with Trypho was written to 
non-Christians, we should not expect Justin to address the internal 
issue of canon. On the other hand, if it can be shown that the 


5 This is a reasonable argument, but the fact remains that these are Trypho’s 
words in 10.2, not Justin’s. 

? Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 209. 

°° Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 210-219. 
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Dialogue was, in fact, written to and for Christians, then we should 
expect the issue of canon to be present in the document. 

Thus, according to Cosgrove, the implications of a non-Christian 
destination of the Dialogue are: 1) Statements about canon gain more 
weight by virtue of the fact that the global context militates against 
their introduction; 2) Absence of statements regarding canon are not 
an argument against the importance of the concept for the author. We 
simply do not know his views on the matter.?! But, if the Dialogue is 
written to Christians, different implications result: 1) Statements regard- 
ing the author's conception of the canon tend to reflect more accurately 
his own opinions on the subject; 2) Absence of reference to the ques- 
tion of canon, where it would be expected in light of the audience, 
does suggest something about the author's thinking on the topic.” 

At this point Cosgrove goes into the necessary examination of the 
destination of the Dialogue. He summarizes the history of the dis- 
cussion well and argues for a strictly Christian audience? Thus, 
because of his understanding that issues of canon will be addressed 
in a writing to Christians, Cosgrove believes he has good reason to 
proceed to the second part of the article entitled, “Justin’s Canon”. 
He states, “The results of the foregoing suggest that Justin writes for 
Christians, and we may expect that he does so with the special prob- 
lem of canon at least to some extent in mind.” 

Cosgrove admits that his argument depends fundamentally upon 
the assertion that the intended audience of the Dialogue are in fact 
Christians. While he does admit that this answer must be received 
somewhat guardedly,?/ he still places fundamental importance on the 
assertion. It is because he believes the Dialogue to be written to 
Christians that he can then pursue the issue of canon. For if Justin 
is writing to Christians it would be obvious to speak of a subject so 
important to the Christian cause. Even silence on the canon, accord- 
ing to Cosgrove, suggests Justin’s view on the subject. 


?! Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 211. 

?? Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 211, 221. 

5$ I summarize the history of the discussion and argue for a Jewish/Christian 
audience below in Chapter 1. 

?* Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 219-225. 

9$ Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 219. 

°° I would add that it also fundamentally depends on the issue of whether or 
not Justin meant to pursue canon questions. 


& Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 225. 
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But the question must be asked, “What if Cosgrove is wrong in 
his assertion of the intended audience?” I argue in Appendix II that 
the intended audience is primarily Jewish. If this is the case then, 
by Cosgrove’s own admission, it would be illegitimate to ask ques- 
tions about the canon with respect to Justin. For Cosgrove asserts 
that if the audience are non-Christian we should not expect Justin 
to argue for a concept that was unimportant to the audience. But 
even aside from the issue of intended audience this line of argument 
is fundamentally flawed. 

Attention must be drawn to the way Cosgrove simply assumes 
that the establishment of a written NT canon was an issue in Justin’s 
day. This not only misrepresents a proper distinction between “scrip- 
ture" and “canon,”® but it is also an anachronistic view of the his- 
tory of the canon. In Chapter 3 of this monograph I argue that the 
issue of a closed canon of NT scripture was neither conceived of 
nor debated during Justin’s day. Arguments with heterodox move- 
ments were not settled by an appeal to a canon of written docu- 
ments, but with an appeal to the doctrine of the church, the rule 
of faith. ‘This was occurring even after Justin’s era and on into the 
third century." It was only with Athanasius in the mid-fourth cen- 
tury that canon was applied to a closed set of apostolic writings.” 

This must cause revision in Cosgrove’s assertion of the legitimacy 
of pursuing issues of canon in Justin. Cosgrove states that because 
the Dialogue was written to Christians, Justin’s conception of the canon 
will be accurately reflected, and that silence on the issue of canon 
in itself is part of this reflection in that it speaks of a pattern in 
Justin to relegate the apostolic writings to a position of merely his- 
toric documents.” But if a written canon was not a conception in 
the thought of second and even third century writers how can Justin’s 
silence on the matter be manipulated to form an opinion? Approaching 
Justin with questions of the NT canon may only be done in the 


$$ Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 210-211. 

9 See below, Chapter 4.ILB-C. 

7? See below, Chapter 4.II.A.3. 

” See e.g., Irenaeus, Haer. 1.8.1; 1.9.1-4; Tertullian, Praescnp. 8-9; Eusebius, 
H.e. 6.12.3-6. 

7 See Athanasius, Ef. Fest. 39. Irenaeus argued for a four Gospel collection in 
Haer. 3.1.1—2. While this shows a conscious attempt in the year 180 toward a fixed 
Gospel collection it is decidedly less developed than Athanasius's list in the year 367. 

7 Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon," 221-223. 
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proper historical context.’* Failure to do so results in an anachro- 
nistic view of the history of the NT canon, and leads one under- 
stand second century writers to speak of a written NT canon when 
the concept was not even part of the contemporary thought. 


2. How much importance should be attributed to Marcion in NI canon formation? 


Cosgrove supports the presupposition that issues of canon will be 
addressed in the Dialogue by an appeal to the effect that Marcion 
had on the Roman church around the height of his anti-Jewish pro- 
gram. This assertion, of course, assumes a date for the writing of 
the Dialogue with Trypho sometime after 153.” The appeal to Marcion 
proceeds on the contention that he was the first to promulgate a 
fixed written canon. Because of this Justin would have found it nec- 
essary to deal with the question of canon as posed by Marcion. In 
stating this, Cosgrove has placed definitive importance on Marcion 
as the main motivation in the development of a new canon to counter 
Marcion’s “canon”. 

The idea that Marcion was definitive in the decision of the church 
to form a NT canon is somewhat overstated by Cosgrove. Certainly 
no one can dispute the chronological priority of Marcion’s “canon”— 
nothing like it precedes him. But this chronological precedence must 
be distinguished from the question of its influence on the church.” 
The fixation of a canon by Marcion did not lead to an immediate 
or concerted effort in the church to delimit its own literature. In 
fact, the number of writings valued by the church remained fluid 
for a long period after Marcion posited his collection." The fact that 
the church catholic eventually decided upon a larger canon is ade- 
quately explained on the grounds that these documents were the 
ones which the church found most useful to their purposes.” 

The influence of Marcion on the formation of the NT canon 
continues to be debated among scholars. By and large, the view 


This proper historical context is presented below, Chapter 4.IL B-1II.B 
See below, section IV, for a discussion on the date of the Dialogue with Trypho. 
/ See Gamble, The New Testament Canon, 59—62. 
Two good examples of this fluidity are the Apocalypse of John in the East 
and Hebrews in the West. See Gamble, The New Testament Canon, 23-56; L. M. 
McDonald, The Formation of the Christian Biblical Canon, 191—226. 

8 This point is emphasized as the ultimate criterion of canonicity by McDonald, 
The Formation of the Christian Biblical Canon, 246—249. 
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promulgated by Harnack,” Goodspeed,? and Campenhausen,?! that 
Marcion's collection virtually forced the church to form its own 
canon, has, to varying degrees, been revised.? The revision to see 
Marcion more modestly, as perhaps not the crucial factor, but never- 
theless hastening the canon's development causing the church to do 
what it would have done already seems to be the general tone of 
the revisions.? But Gamble believes even this judgment unjustified 
“since it is not possible to know whether the process of canon for- 
mation would have moved at a different pace had there never been 
a Marcion. In the absence of stronger evidence, it is gratuitous to 
see in Marcion a decisive factor in the history of the NT canon.”* 
Thus, with his dependence on Campenhausen's overstated view of 
the influence of Marcion on the NT canon Cosgrove has similarly 
overstated his case. 


3. Did Justin employ a harmony? 


Cosgrove now moves into a discussion on Justin and the Gospels. 
Two of Cosgrove’s conclusions must be challenged here. First, he 
states that the singular evayyéAvov cannot refer to a Gospel harmony 
since Tatian's Diatessaron had not yet been produced. But it is incor- 
rect to posit Tatian’s Diatessaron as the first Gospel harmony. While 
the Diatessaron may be the first extant Gospel harmony, W. L. Petersen? 
has clearly shown that the harmonized tradition antedates Tatian 
and probably even Justin. Second, in light of the first point, it 1s 


? A. von Harnack, Marcion. The Gospel of the Alten God (ET J. E. Steely & L. D. 
Bierma; Durham, NC: Labyrinth, 1990); idem., The Origin of the New Testament. 

8° Goodspeed, The Formation of the New Testament (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962). 

8! H. F. von Campenhausen, The Formation of the Christian Bible. 

82 For discussion on this and other revisions of Harnack see D. L. Balas, “Marcion 
Revisited: A ‘Post-Harnack’ Perspective," in W. E. March (ed.), Texts and Testaments: 
Critical Essays on the Bible and Early Church Fathers (FS S. D. Currie; San Antonio: 
Trinity University Press, 1980) 95-108. 

83 See e.g., E. C. Blackman, Marcion and His Influence (London: SPCK, 1948) 39; 
F. V. Filson, Which Books Belong in the Bible? (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1957) 120. 

8t Gamble, The New Testament Canon, 62. G. M. Hahneman (The Muraturian Fragment 
and the Development of the Canon, 90-93) even argues that it is a misnomer to call 
Marcion's collection a “canon” and certainly misleading to credit him with creat- 
ing a NT canon. 

5 W. L. Petersen, “From Justin to Pepys: The History of the Harmonized Gospel 
Tradition,” 73. 
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highly probable that Justin employed a harmony as a source for his 
quotations in the Dialogue with Trypho.”° 


4. Is the singular/plural of evoaryyéAvov significant? 


Still in the context of the previous point, Cosgrove believes that the 
singular eoóoyyéAiov in Dial. 10.2 is best explained as reflective of 
Justin’s disinclination to equate the “gospel” with the apostolic writ- 
ings themselves. “The singular connotes a certain element of abstrac- 
tion as regards the idea of the gospel itself over against discrete 
Gospels.”®’ In other words, Justin’s avoidance of applying the term 
evayyeéAov to the Gospels is because of the dynamic sense in which 
the gospel is conceived by him.” | 
Cosgrove seems to argue here for more than Justin himself states. 
Of the five instances where eooyyéAiov is used, only one is plural.” 
Cosgrove asserts that the plural is used there as an accommodation 
to a pagan audience.” This is possible, but it does not necessarily 
follow that Justin does not accept the appellation himself. The sin- 
gular uses of the noun also do not support Cosgrove’s assertion. ‘The 
fact that the statement in 10.2 is uttered by Trypho should at least 
warn us of placing the statement in Justin’s realm of understanding. 
But, aside from the fact that 'Trypho is a Jew and would not accept 
Christian writings, we cannot conclude from the statement alone that 
Trypho did not accept the appellation, for accepting the appellation 
does not necessarily imply acceptance of the teachings and narrative 
contained therein. The remaining use of the singular noun in Dial. 


8° The probability that Justin did employ a harmony is more fully discussed 
below, Chapter 4.I.C. 

87 Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 222. 

$$ This point is also emphasized by O. A. Piper (“The Nature of the Gospel 
According to Justin Martyr"). “This whole activity of announcing the saving work 
of God is what Justin calls tò edayyéAtov, and of it Jesus is both proclaiming agent 
and subject matter" (pp. 162-163). 

89 1 Apol. 66.3. It should be noted here that two of the five references are clearly 
not references to written documents—DXial. 51.2; 136.3. Cosgrove agrees. 

°° Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 230, footnote 
#47. Cosgrove may be alluding here to the fact that the Greek usage of the term 
evayyeAvov carried with it the idea of a message of victory. But Cosgrove himself 
makes no explicit equation. See, U. Becker, “Gospel, Evangelize, Evangelist,’ in 
C. Brown (ed.), The New International Dictionary of New Testament Theology (3 vols.; Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 1976) 2.107-115; G. Friedrich, “evayyéAov,” in G. Kittel (ed.), 
Theological Dictionary of the New Testament (10 vols.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964) 
2.721—737. 
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100.1 contains a possible quotation of the Gospel of Matthew or 
Luke, or a harmony of the two. The probability that Justin 1s quoting 
from this type of source can thus explain the use of the singular here.”! 

The point here is that the uses of the singular and/or plural forms 
of evayyéAvov are little support for the conclusion that Justin did not 
accept the appellation “Gospel” for a written source. Cosgrove appears 
to making too much out of a rather insignificant point. The fact 1s 
that each time Justin uses the term 1t 1s in reference to a written 
source, and in / Apol. 66.3 he equates the memoirs, Gospels, and 
that which was handed down (rapadidont). 


5. Does Justin reverse the trend of placing apostolic writings on a par with the 
Prophets? 


After explaining that the gospel is conceived by Justin in a more 
dynamic sense than simply apostolic writings, Cosgrove relates Justin’s 
view of the OT to his view of apostolic writings. In this respect he 
employs Campenhausen’s discussion of Justin’s view of the OT.” 
Cosgrove states, “Von Campenhausen demonstrates how in Justin’s 
response to Marcion’s prediction fulfillment, inspiration by the 
‘prophetic Spirit,’ non-contradiction, the appellation ‘the Scriptures,’ 
the doctrine of the Logos, and a salvation-history solution to the 
problem of the Mosaic law combine in what may be called a ‘doc- 
trine of holy scripture'."?? To Cosgrove the remarkable thing is that 
Justin employs no similar defense of the apostolic writings, even 
though they were equally endangered by Marcion. This is accentu- 
ated by the fact that Justin has adopted the general church practice 
of reading the OT writings together with the apostolic writings at 
worship services. According to Cosgrove this, in essence, represents 
the church’s general trend toward placing the OT writings on the 
same level as the apostolic writings.” 

In light of this Cosgrove asks why Justin then refrains from rein- 
forcing this tendency by constructing for the Memoirs a doctrine of 
scripture commensurate with or approaching that which he formu- 
lates for the OT. “Why does he neglect to rescue Matthew, Mark, 


?! This point must, of course, be seen in the context of the previous one which 
argues that Justin did, in fact, employ a harmony. 

? Campenhausen, The Formation of the Christian Bible, 88—102. 

3 Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon," 222. 

?* Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon," 223. 
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Luke, and Paul from Marcionite rejection or unorthodox editing? 
Although the genre of ‘dialogue with a Jew may have put some 
restraints on Justin’s presentation, he does not hesitate to introduce 
considerations which are relevant to his Christian audience but not 
to a debate with a Jew."? This is then understood to mean that 
there is no reason why Justin could not have developed some the- 
ory of “canon” for the Gospels. But, according to Cosgrove, Justin 
does less than fail to defend the Apostolic writings, he actually 
dethrones them from what actual status they may have attained by 
calling them “Memoirs”. The widespread use of the term “Gospel(s)” 
in the church during Justin’s time and his own appellation “Memoirs,” 
suggest that he conceives of them as purely historical documents. 

The idea that Justin actually “dethrones” the apostolic writings 
ignores a very important aspect of Justin’s view of the Apostles and 
their writings. It 1s true that Justin employs the Memoirs in an his- 
torical manner.” But I will show in Chapter Two that the apostolic 
writings were not in any sense viewed by Justin as inferior to the 
Prophetic writings." The Apostles themselves were held in very high 
esteem by Justin.? It is significant, in this respect, that following 
closely on the heels of the section which contains the concentrated 
references to the Memoirs written by the Apostles,” that Justin claims 
that the Gentiles repent of their sins as a result of hearing and learn- 
ing the doctrine preached by the Apostles.'°° The esteem with which 
the Apostles are held by Jusün is clearly transferred to the docu- 
ments that were written by them and their associates. This is shown 
in the fact that both the Prophets and Apostles possessed the 
qualifications for communicating God's revelation because of the fact 
that they had both seen and heard God.?! So rather than “dethron- 
ing" the apostolic writings, Jusün views them as valuable. In fact, it 
can be stated that Justin actually views them as going hand in hand 
with the Prophetic writings in salvation-history.'” 


95 


Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 223. 

? See below, Chapter 2.IV.B. 

? See below, Chapter 2.IV.B. 

? Dial. 42.1; 110.2; 119.6. 

? Dial. 99-107. 

' Dial. 109.1. See also Dial. 114 where Justin claims that the words uttered by 
the Apostles of Jesus circumcise Christians from idolatry and sin. 

!l See below, Chapter 2.IV.B-V. 

102 See below, Chapter 3.V.A-C. 
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Cosgrove’s assertion that Justin himself did not employ the term 
evayyéAiov as an appellation for Christian writings has many foun- 
dational and conceptual faults. As shown above, these include the 
following: a misunderstanding the chronology of canon formation 
which results in an anachronistic context in his discussion on Justin 
addressing the canon issue; an overstated understanding of the impor- 
tance of Marcion in the formation of the NT canon; an apparent 
incognizance of Justin’s use of a harmony; an inconsequential stress 
on the use of a singular noun and; a misunderstanding of the high 
esteem in which Justin held the Apostles and their writings. But even 
in light of the problems with Cosgrove’s thesis it must be asked if 
the question of whether Justin accepted the appellation evayyéAtov is 
almost irrelevant in the grand picture. For even Cosgrove admits 
that some in the Christian community are using the appellation of 
Christian writings.'° 

The issue of canon in Justin cannot be pursued without the proper 
historical and chronological context in full view. Cosgrove has failed 
to do this in many ways. By attempting to argue for a “dynamic” 
Gospel Cosgrove wants the reader to place the understanding of 
canon in his misunderstood context. Certainly the gospel of Jesus 
Christ is a concept that steps outside the boundary of mere writ- 
ings, but in attempting to relate this dynamic Gospel to the ques- 
tion of canon Cosgrove has placed the question in a context to which 
it does not belong. This is his major fault and the one which ren- 
ders his perceived problem moot for our discussion. 

In many ways, Cosgrove is a good illustration of the misunder- 
standings that Chapter Three is attempting to correct. He represents 
a tendency of some scholars to equate the use of scripture with 
canonical status in the 2nd century.'** But canon issues must be 
understood within a certain historical process that avoids an anachro- 
nistic view of the state of the canon in the second century. Foundational 
to this is proper historical context within which the relationship of 
the Rule of Faith and Canon functioned. Further, there must be a 
proper distinction between Canon and Scripture. This is all taken 


5 Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon," 223. 

! See e.g., E. J. Goodspeed, Formation of the New Testament (Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, 1962) 37-38; R. L. Harris, Inspiration and Canonicity of the Bible. An 
Historical and Exegetical Study (Contemporary Evangelical Perspectives; Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1968) 213. 
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into account in Chapter Three to conclude that Justin’s contribu- 
tion to the NT canon is best seen as a process toward a fixed col- 
lection rather than an example of a fixed collection. 


D. Interpretation 


Early Christianity claimed the Jewish scriptures as their own. In so 
doing, they were claiming that the message brought by Jesus fulfilled 
what the Prophets proclaimed. This certainly appeared presumptu- 
ous to the Jew. Thus, the Christians’ task in claiming the Jewish 
scriptures as their own was to show how they spoke of Christ, and 
to convince the Jew that the Christian interpretation of the Hebrew 
scriptures was the true and proper interpretation. ‘This necessitates 
explanation of the reasons why Christians thought they had the right 
to usurp the Hebrew scriptures as their own. 

There have been many studies on Justin Martyr that attempt to 
locate background influences on his interpretation. But the concern 
in Chapter Five is motivated by the question, “How is it possible 


105 See e.g., D. E. Aune, “Justin Martyr's use of the Old Testament,” BETS 9 
(1966) 179-197; Barnard, Justin Martyr, idem, “The Old Testament and Judaism 
in the Writings of Justin Martyr," VI 14 1964) 395-406; B. Z. Bokser, “Justin 
Martyr and the Jews," JOR 64 (1973-74) 97-122; 204—211; Daniélou, Gospel Message 
and Hellenistic Culture; P. J. Donahue, Jewish-Chnstian Controversy in the Second Century: 
A Study in the Dialogue of justin Martyr (Yale University Ph.D. Dissertation, 1973); 
Goodenough, The Theology of Justin Martyr, A. J. B. Higgins, “Jewish Messianic Beliefs 
in Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho," NovT 9 (1967) 298-305; M. Hirschman, 
“Polemic Literary Units in the Classical Midrashim and Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with 
Trypho, JOR 83 (1993) 369—384; W. Horbury, “Old ‘Testament Interpretation in 
the Writings of the Church Fathers,” in J. M. Mulder (ed.), Mikra: Text, Translation 
and Interpretation in the Hebrew Bible in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity (Assen, The 
Netherlands: Van Gorcum/Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988); T. W. Manson, “The 
Argument From Prophecy,” 77S 46 (1945) 129—136; B. de Margerie, An Introduction 
to the History of Exegesis Vol. 1: The Greek Fathers (ET L. Maluf, Petersham, MA: Saint 
Bede’s Publications, 1993); Osborn, Justin Martyr, H. Remus, “Justin Martyr’s 
Argument with Judaism," in S. G. Wilson (ed.), Anti-fudaism in Early Christianity Vol. 
2: Separation and Polemic (Studies in Christianity and Judaism 2; Waterloo: Wilfred 
Laurier University Press, 1986); D. T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature: A 
Survey (CRINT 3/3; Assen: Van Gorcum/Philadelphia: Fortress, 1993); H. P. Schneider, 
“Some Reflections on the Dialogue of Justin Martyr with Trypho,” SFT 15 (1962) 
164-175; Shotwell, The Biblical Exegesis of justin Martyr, M. Simon, Verus Israel. A 
Study of the Relations Between Christians and Jews in the Roman Empire (135-425) (ET 
H. McKeating; The Littmen Library of Jewish Civilization; Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1986); P. R. Weiss, “Some Samaritanisms of Justin Martyr," JTS 45 (1944) 
199-205; P. Widdicombe, “Justin Martyr, Allegorical Interpretation, and the Greek 
Myths,” StudPat 31 (1997) 234—239; R. L. Wilken, “The Old Testament in Controversy 
with the Jews,” SFT 8 (1955) 111-126; S. G. Wilson, Related Strangers. Jews and 
Christians 70-170 cE (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1995). 
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that two different interpretations (Trypho’s interpretation vs. Justin’s 
interpretation) can arise from the same scriptural passage?” ‘This 
question must be answered, of course, based on the assumptions and 
presuppositions that each brings to scripture. This necessitates a con- 
textual examination of the text that is sensitive to the reasons Justin 
himself gives for his Christian interpretation of the Hebrew scriptures. 

In 1975 Theodore Stylianopoulos stated that one of the most dis- 
tinctive aspects of Justin’s contribution to the ongoing Christian inter- 
pretation of the Law was his historical conception of the purpose of 
the Law.' But Stylianopoulos bemoans the fact that the Law in 
Justin has received little attention in secondary literature." This is 
not to say that there has been a complete disregard for the Law in 
Justin Martyr. But still, even Goodenough, who produced arguably 
the most important monograph on Justin this century, says virtually 
nothing about the problem of the Law." 

Since the publication of Stylianopoulos's monograph the scene has 
changed little. Barnard's standard on Justin Martyr does contain a 
chapter on the Apologist's relationship to Judaism but offers noth- 
ing on his interpretation of the Law.''® Pierre Prigent offers a brief 
analysis of the problem of the Law in Justin"! but his main pur- 
pose was not a study of Justin’s interpretation of the Law, but rather 
the discovery of a foundational document behind the Dialogue and 
the Apologies.''? Stylianopoulos's work filled a much needed gap in 
Justin studies by answering three foundational questions:!? 1) Why 
is the Law a problem for Justin?; 2) What is Justin’s conceptions of 
the Mosaic law?; 3) What arguments does Justin marshall to demon- 
strate the invalidity of the Law, on the one hand, and its purpose 
on the other? 

The fourth chapter of this monograph recognizes the debt owed 
to Stylianopoulos in formulating the above questions and providing 


106 T, Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law (SBLDS 20; Missoula, MON: 
Scholars Press, 1975) 1. 

107 Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 2. 

108 As witnessed in the older monographs of K. Semisch, Justin des Märtyrer (2 
Vols.; Breslau, 1840-1842) 2.58-70; von Englehardt, Das Christentum Justins des 
Martyrers, 241—270. 

109 Goodenough, The Theology of justin Martyr. Also, A. von Harnack, Judentum und 
Judenchristentum in Justins Dialog mit Trypho (TU 39; Leipzig, 1913) 47-92. 

!? Barnard, Justin Martyr, 39-52. 

NH! P. Prigent Justin l’Ancien Testament (Paris: Gabalda, 1964) 234—285. 

12 Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 3. 

13 Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 4. 
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answers. I would be cautious, however, and state with Stylianopoulos''* 
that Chapter 5 is not a study of the scriptural exegesis of Justin, nor 
of his use of the OT as such. Rather, it is an analysis of his theo- 
logical foundations for christological interpretation of the OT. 

Central to the discussion is the “pattern of twos"!? which I sug- 
gest are the hermeneutical key to Jusün's OT interpretation. The 
two Laws and the two advents are the two most important concepts 
with which Justin deals. 

Following the examination of these pattern of twos Chapter Five 
then moves into a key, and much discussed, concept in Justin’s inter- 
pretation of scripture—illumination. My discussion here seeks to relate 
Justin’s doctrine of illumination to the centrality of Christ. It 1s Christ 
who is the illuminator and any Christian possesses this illumination. 

The above four concepts are seen as foundational because they 
get to the heart of the issues in early Christianity. Who is God? 
How do we know him? What is his message? Who is Jesus? What 
writings are authentic expositions of the faith? ‘To what standard do 
we look for direction in belief? How are the Jewish scriptures Christian 
if their message is different than the Jewish writings? Is the Law still 
valid? These and many other questions are paramount as Christianity 
attempted to establish itself as the one true religion. They are rep- 
resented and answered within this schematic of the four pillars. 

This is the reason why I have approached Justin Martyr’s Dialogue 
with Trypho with a view to discerning his concepts of revelation, truth, 
canon, and interpretation. They are windows into a larger world— 
a world which explains Justin’s theology as it is presented in the 


Dialogue. 


II. The Life of justin 


The details of Jusün Martyr's birth, life, and death are relatively 
obscure and sketchy. Any understanding of the life of Justin must 
be examined from two types of sources. First, we can piece together 
a rather skeletal amount of autobiography from Justin’s extant works, 
1 Apology, 2 Apology, and Dialogue with Trypho. Second, events of Justin’s 
life can also be gleaned from a few ancient writers who mention 


N4 Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 4. 
l5 See below, Chapter 5.II. 
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Justin in their own writings. These include mainly Eusebius, but 
Justin is also mentioned by Irenaeus and Tatian. In this vein, we 
will first examine Justin’s autobiographical sections and then move 
on to these other writers. In this fashion a summary “life” of Justin 
can be constructed. 


A. fustin’s Autobiography 
1. Barth 


Justin offers no hint to the date of his birth. Most have been satisfied 
with the simple and broad conclusion that he was born near the 
end of the first century or the beginning of the second.'’® He does 
state that he is the son of Priscus and the grandson of Bacchius.'” 
His grandfather’s name is thus Greek, while his father’s, as is his 
own, is Latin. In the same passage in / Apology Justin states that he 
was born in Flavia Neapolis in Palestine. Flavia Neapolis, which was 
not far from Shechem and was established by the Emperor Vespasian 
as a colony in 72 AD,'? was in Samaritan territory.''? Today the 
town is known as Nablus, Israel. 


2. Life 


Justin claims that he is a Gentile convert to Christianity,'?? and is 
thus uncircumcised.'*' Dial. 2 indicates that he received a Greek edu- 
cation while the entire prologue to the Dialogue (chaps. 1—9) shows 
that he lived the life of an educated pagan. Also, in the prologue 
we see that he showed intellectual vigor in his investigation and suc- 
cessive rejection of most of the established schools of philosophy.'” 
Justin certainly considered himself a philosopher. ‘The prologue clearly 


!I5 H, Chadwick (“Justin Martyr’s Defense of Christianity,” 276) simply asserts a 
second century birthdate. E. F. Osborn ( justin Martyr, 6) claims that Justin was born 
in the early second century. L. W. Barnard (Justin Martyr, 5) states that because 
we only know that Justin taught at Rome during the reign of Antoninus Pius and 
that he was martyred under Marcus Aurelius, we can infer that his birth occurred 
either in the late first century or the early second. 

''7 7 Apol. 1.1. 

!? Barnard, Justin Martyr, 5; Osborn, Justin Martyr, 6. 

19 Chadwick, “Justin Martyr's Defense of Christianity," 276. This is probably 
the reason why Justin refers to himself as a Samaritan in Dial. 120.6. 

20 ] Apol. 53; Dial. 41.3. 

7l Dial. 28.2; 29. 

'22 Osborn, Justin Martyr, 6. 
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indicates that he was a follower of the philosophy of Plato,'? and 
that after his conversion he still considered himself a philosopher. In 
fact, Justin, even after his conversion, wore the philosopher’s cloak.'** 

Justin actually gives two reasons for his conversion to Christianity. 
The first, as seen in the prologue to the Dialogue, is because of the 
arguments of the respectable old Christian man whom he met by 
the sea. The man recognized Justin’s Middle Platonic leanings and 
proceeded to refute Justin’s Platonism and convince him of the neces- 
sity of the Prophets and Apostles in the true philosophy. The sec- 
ond reason for his conversion to Christianity is that even though he 
had seen the Christians slandered and persecuted, he saw that they 
had fear neither of death nor of terrible harm. In this fearlessness 
Justin saw that it was impossible that they could be living in the 
wickedness that was so often portrayed of them.'” 


B. fustn's Biography 
l. Barth 


No ancient writer even mentions an approximate date of Justin’s birth. 


2. Life 


As for Justin’s life, however, more is stated in the ancient writers. 
But the information about Justin’s life, which is found mainly in 
Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History ^? is largely what we have already learned 
from Justin himself. From the passages in Eusebius it is confirmed 
that Justin was converted from philosophy to Christianity. He thus 
became a lover of the true philosophy. After his conversion he con- 
tinued to wear the philosopher’s cloak and was still involved in the 
study of Greek literature. 

In addition to these details that are mentioned by Justin himself, 
Eusebius also tells us that Justin was especially prominent during the 
days of Antoninus Pius (reigned 137-161). Further, we learn that 
Justin lived at Rome. This is confirmed in The Martyrdom of the Holy 


73 Cf. Also 2 Apol. 12.1. 

24 Chadwick (“Justin Martyr's Defense of Christianity," 277) states that during this 
time the philosopher's cloak possessed something of the significance of the modern 
clerical collar and provoked the same kind of mixed reaction in the public mind. 

75 2 Apol. 12.1. 

P9 He. 4.8.3-5; 4.11.8-11; 4.16.1-4.18.10. 
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Martyrs" which states that, at the time of Justin’s trial, he was in 
Rome for the second time. From this, Barnard posits that Justin 
appears to have stayed in Rome for some time. The fact that Justin 
resided in Rome twice is consistent with what 1s known of the var- 
ious schools of thought which were established by Christians in Rome. 
Thus, while Valentinus used Rome as a base, he also had connections 
with Alexandria and Cyprus. Marcion’s nickname, “sea-captain,” sug- 
gests that he made a number of voyages away from Rome. And 
Greek philosophers such as Lucian of Samosata taught in province 
after province. It is therefore more probable that Justin did not estab- 
lish a permanent school in Rome, but that he was more of an itin- 
erant teacher who traveled while using Rome as more of a base.'”® 


3. Death 


Justin’s martyrdom, as stated above, is recorded in The Martyrdom of 
the Holy Martyrs. It 1s a rather short account of the beheading of 
Justin and six others after being questioned by the prefect Junias 
Rusticus. The account relates how decrees were passed against 
Christians in Rome to force them to offer lbations to idols. ‘The 
men are questioned and subsequently asked to offer sacrifice to the 
gods. Each refuses and each is therefore decapitated. 

The account of Justin’s death is consistent with various statements 
of Eusebius,!*? Tatian," and with the mind of Justin himself.’”! 
Because the account clearly states that Justin was martyred during 
the reign of Junias Rusticus as prefect (162-168), this gives us a fairly 
narrow window for the actual date of his death. 

Justin was martyred while Antoninus Pius was Emperor (161—169). 
Eusebius claims that he was martyred as a consequence of a plot 
by the Cynic Crescens, whom Justin is said to have publicly refuted 
on a number of occasions.'?? This piece of information is also related 


7! ET found in A. Roberts & J. Donaldson, Ante-Nicene Fathers (10 Vols.; Peabody, 
MA: Hendrickson, 1994 [Originally: Buffalo, NY: Christian Literature Publishing 
Company, 1885]) 1.303-306. 

75 Barnard, Justin Martyr, 12. 

79 He. 4.16. 

9 Or. 19. 

5! Osborn, Justin Martyr, 8. 

132 Chadwick (“Justin Martyr’s Defense of Christianity,” 278) states that this is 
why most encyclopedias record the date of Justin’s death as 167. 

55 He. 4.16.1. 
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by Tatian.?* But Eric Osborn believes that Eusebius has “exceeded 
the evidence for the cause of his death." 

Osborn accepts the fact that Justin himself claimed that he expected 
to be plotted against by someone like Crescens.'*° And Justin’s pupil, 
Tatian, even claims that Crescens’ plots were directed at him as 
well.?^" But Osborn does not trust Tatian’s account because of the 
“wild hyperbole” employed by Tatian in describing Crescens’ char- 
acter."? But in light of this even Tatian does not claim that Crescens 
is responsible for Justin’s death. Eusebius, argues Osborn, can only 
have made this claim based on his misinterpretation of Tatian. 
Besides, even if Tatian were correct in claiming that Crescens plotted 
against both he and Justin, the fact that he failed in getting Tatian 
suggests that he also failed in getting Justin.'% 

As proof of his misgivings about Crescens being responsible for 
Justin’s death, Osborn suggests a closer look at the account of Justin’s 
martyrdom. In this respect, Osborn offers two reasons to reject 
Crescens’ responsibility for Justin’s death.'? First, the martyrdom 
account clearly shows that Justin was condemned with six others in 
a normal legal process. At the outset of the account a decree is pointed 
to as the “culprit” of the martyrdom. Second, there is no hint of a 
suggestion that one particular person had especially accused Justin. 

Osborn proceeds to support this argument by calling into ques- 
tion Eusebius’ claim that Justin frequently debated with Crescens.'*! 
On this Osborn suggests that “Justin claims to have interrogated him 
[Crescens] more than once and to have found him ignorant; but 
Justin is not sure whether this ignorance is due to a failure of Crescens 
to read the teachings of Christ or a failure to understand them. If 
there had been protracted disputations, Justin could not have been 
uncertain concerning these alternatives."!* 


5* Or. 19. 

5 Osborn, Justin Martyr, 9. 
B6 2 Apol. 3.1. 

57 Or. 19. 


59 Osborn, Justin Martyr, 9. Tatian refers to Crescens as a “sodomite” and a 


“money grabber.” 
759 Osborn, Justin Martyr, 9. 
4 Osborn, Justin Martyr, 9. 
Ml He 4.16.1. 
'*2 Osborn, Justin Martyr, 9-10. 
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III. The Writings of Justin 


Of Justin Martyr’s writings only three are extant, his two Apologies'* 
and his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. This, however was not the extent 
of Justin’s literary activity.'** Justin himself claims to have written a 
treatise against all heresies.'* Eusebius indicates that he wrote at 
least seven more which have subsequently been lost to us. ^? They 
include a third Apology, a work against the Greeks, a work entitled 
Refutation, one under the title On the Sovereignty of God, a work entitled 
Psaltes, a “disputation on the soul,” and a writing against Marcion. 

The texts of all our extant writings of Justin are available in the 
single medieval manuscript, Paris 450.5 Also contained in that man- 
uscript are the texts of nine other documents reputed to be Justinian. 
Justin became a fairly well-known author and because of this his 
fame grew in the later church. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
many writings were either deliberately or mistakenly attributed to 
him. This is the case with the nine other writings included in Paris 
450.'? The arguments against accepting any of these works as gen- 
uine have been conclusively stated by Harnack.'” 


IV. The Dialogue with Trypho 


A. Date 


The date of the composition of the Dialogue cannot be nailed down 
with any precision. There is a significant piece of evidence within 


43 What are commonly referred to today as Justin’s two Apologies are, in fact, one 
Apology which has been divided into two—the text and the Appendix. This mono- 
graph will retain the accepted titles 7 Apology and 2 Apology for these respective works. 

14 In addition to these extant works there are four fragments of Justin preserved 
in later writers which are almost certainly genuine. See R. M. Grant, “The Fragments 
of the Greek Apologists and Irenaeus," in J. N. Birdsall and R. W. Thompson (eds.), 
Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (Freiberg: Herder, 1963) 182-188. 

/5 ] Apol. 26. 

H6 He, 4.11.7-11; 4.16.1-9. 

147 Irenaeus (Haer. 4.6.2) also mentions Justin’s work against Marcion. 

148 The date on the manuscript itself is 11 September 1363. It is beyond dispute 
that of all the extant works attributed to Justin only the Apologies and the Dialogue 
are genuine. See Barnard, Justin Martyr, 14; J. Nilson, “To Whom is Justin’s Dialogue 
with Trypho Addressed?” TS 38 (1977) 539. 

149 These spurious writings are: Address to the Greeks; Hortatory Address to the Greeks; 
On the Unity of God; A Fragment on the Resurrection; Exposition of the True Faith; Letter to 
Zenas and Serenus; Refutation of Certain Aristotelian Doctrines; Questions and Answers to the 
Orthodox; Christian Questions Asked to the Greeks. 

150 See Barnard, Justin Martyr, 172. 
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the work itself where Justin refers to his / Apology.'°' Because Justin 
refers to his previous writing in the Dialogue it is therefore certain 
that he composed the Dialogue with Trypho after he penned 7 Apology. 
This being the case, it is helpful to ascertain the date of the writ- 
ing of Justin’s / Apology. 

The address of / Apology is to Antoninus Pius and to his two sons, 
Verissimus and Lucius. Antoninus’ son Lucius was born in 130, and 
Antoninus reigned from 137-161. In the address of the Apology Justin 
claims that Lucius was a “philosopher” and a “lover of learning.” 
Barnard thus reasons that allowing time for Lucius to attain this descrip- 
tion, the writing of the Apology cannot be placed earlier than 145.'” 

Along with this is the reference of Justin in Z Apology to Marcion 
and his following as “spread over every race of men." ?? Marcion 
came to Rome and taught in the reign of Hyginus (139-142). This 
fits well with a composition date after 145 because sufficient time 
needs to be allowed for Marcion’s teachings to receive such a wide 
audience. Further, Justin states! that he is writing 150 years after 
Christ’s birth. 

Finally, Justin makes reference to a petition recently presented to 
Felix, the governor of Alexandria." Cullen Story explains that a 
number of papyri establish the date of the prefecture of this Felix 
with considerable certainty. 

1) In 1896, Frederick Kenyon? identified the Felix of / Apol. 29.2 
with a Munatius Felix who succeeded Honoratus. 

2) ‘The Berlin Papyrus 265 shows Honoratus to have been pre- 
fect in 148 aD.’ But according to another papyrus, Felix's date of 
ascension was 151.9? 

3) Another papyrus with the date 186 AD mentions a trial held in 
151 before the prefect of Egypt, Munatius. 


51 Dial. 120.5. 
2 Barnard, Justin Martyr, 19. 
5 1 Apol. 26. 

4 Barnard, fustin Martyr, 19. 

7» 7 Apol. 46. 

79 ] Apol. 29. 

7 C. I. K. Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth” and in the Writings 
of justin Martyr. 

5? F. Kenyon, “The Date of the Apology of Justin Martyr," The Academy 49 
(1896) 98. 

5? Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth” and in the Writings of Justin 
Martyr, XIV. 

'? Barnard, Justin Martyr, 19. 
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4) Another Berlin papyrus (no. 448) gives the first name of the 
prefect Munatius Felix as Lucius. 

5) Kenyon! cites another papyrus which mentions a prefect Lucius 
of the reign of Antoninus Pius, probably the same as Felix. 

In light of the above, it is probable that Felix held office between 
151-154. Thus, the date of the Apology les somewhere between 
these two dates. 

If 7 Apology lies between 151—154, and because the Dialogue men- 
tions the Apology it is certain that the Dialogue was composed after 
that date. Any conjecture regarding a more exact date than 155-167 
is only that. We must, therefore, be satisfied with an imprecise date 
for the Dialogue with Trypho. 


B. Text 


As mentioned above, the text of the Dialogue comes to us in Paris 
450, a medieval manuscript dated 11 September 1363. Unfortunately, 
the state of the text of Dialogue leaves something to be desired. Some 
have suggested that because there is no introductory dedication pre- 
ceding the Dialogue that this has been lost from the original.'®? But 
there is more definite evidence of mutilation of the text. There 
appears to be a lacuna in Dial. 74.3 which Chadwick believes extended 
for several pages.'? There is a further lacuna in Dial. 73 where the 
exposition of Ps 96 is suddenly interrupted, never to be resumed 
again. There is also internal evidence that suggests the discussion 
between Justin and Trypho lasted two separate days.'®* But the 
Dialogue, as we have it, shows no trace of either the end of the first 
day or the beginning of the second. In light of this, perhaps the 
words of Schneider are appropriate, “Solutions in this field are difficult 
and must be left to the technical experts. While it would be of 
immeasurable gain if the mutilations of the text could be resolved, 
they are fortunately not of such an extent as to make any attempt 
at evaluation and interpretation useless or grossly inaccurate.”'™ 


6l F, Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1898) 171. 

!? On this point Schneider (“Some Reflections on the Dialogue of Justin with 
Trypho,” 166) expresses his agreement with Goodenough (The Theology of Justin 
Martyr, 97). Agreement on this point is far from uniform. 

163 Chadwick, “Justin Martyr's Defense of Christianity,” 278. 

164 Dial. 56.16; 85.4; 95.2. See also the same assertion by Eusebius, H.e. 4.18.6-8. 

165 Schneider, “Some Reflections on the Dialogue of Justin Martyr with Trypho," 166. 
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Throughout this monograph the Greek text used for Justin’s extant 
works is Goodspeed’s.'® All English translations of the Dialogue are 
my own while English translations of the Apologies are from Roberts 
and Donaldson," unless otherwise noted. 


16 E, J. Goodspeed (ed.), Die ältesten Apologeten. Texte mit kurzen. Exnleitungen (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1915). 

/o7 A. Roberts & J. Donaldson (eds.), Ante-Nicene Fathers (10 Vols.; Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson, 1994) 1.159-193. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE PURPOSE AND DESTINATION OF ‘THE 
DIALOGUE WITH TRYPHO 


At a perfunctory level of understanding, the interpretation of scrip- 
ture in Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho presents us with interpretive issues 
directed toward a Jewish audience. ‘Thus it appears clear that Justin’s 
choice and use of certain OT texts are made because of the pre- 
suppositions of his audience, who are Jews. The Dialogue has often 
been described as a foundational document for an understanding of 
the theological discussions and contacts between Christians and Jews 
of the second century.’ This is based on the foundational under- 
standing that the intended audience of the Dialogue was Jews, as a 
defense of the Christian faith to them. 

This traditional view concerning the intended audience of the 
Dialogue was held by the majority of scholars until the twentieth cen- 
tury. But since then it has been faulted for being uncritical? But it 
is not difficult to assert that the Dialogue was written to and for the 
Jews of the second century. Any casual reading of the document 
reveals its focus on the Law, the Jewish messianic hope, and the 
concept of Israel as the chosen people of God. Further, the two 
main participants, Justin, a Christian, and Trypho,’ a Jew, tends to 


| L. W. Barnard, Justin Martyr. His Life and Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1967) 39-52; E. Flesseman Van Leer, Tradition and Scripture in the 
Early Church (Van Gorcum's Theologische Bibliotheek; Assen: Van Gorcum, 1954) 
71-72; W. A. Shotwell, The Biblical Exegesis of justin Martyr (London: SPCK, 1965) 
2; G. N. Stanton, “Aspects of Early Christian-Jewish Polemic and Apologetic,” MTS 
31 (1985) 378; D. ‘Trakatellis, “Justin Martyr’s Trypho," H7R (1986) 287. 

* See e.g., C. H. Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 
VC (1982) 211. 

? The information Justin gives us about Trypho can be collected from Dial. 1.1—3; 
9.3; 16.2; 18.3; 38.1; 94.4. From this data L. W. Barnard (“The Old Testament 
in the Writings of Justin Martyr,” VI 14 [1964] 395-396) describes Trypho as a 
Jew who fled from the war in Palestine, spending much time in Greece and Corinth. 
His culture was Gentile because he states that he was instructed by Corinthus the 
Socratic in Argos. Trypho distinguishes himself from ‘our teachers’ and includes 
himself among those who have been warned against entering into discussions with 
Christians. Barnard believes this to be a good indication that Trypho was a lay- 
man and not a Rabbi—a fact corroborated by his lack of knowledge of the Hebrew 
language. Trypho's “conception of Judaism will represent a position different from 
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support the idea that the target audience is Jewish. These appear to 
be distinctly Jewish concerns in order to convince them that the mes- 
sianic expectation of Israel is found in Jesus. 

In spite of this, however, the present century has offered several 
reasons for arguing against the traditionally held understanding of 
Jewish addressees. In this vein, some have argued for a pagan audi- 
ence,* some for a gentile Christian audience, and some for a com- 
bined Jewish and Christian audience. The major arguments for 
denying Jewish addressees will be summarized and examined below.’ 


I. Pagan Destination 


A. The Address to Marcus Pompeius 


The possibility that the Dialogue 1s addressed to a man named Marcus 
Pompeius has been used to deny Jewish addressees and posit pagan 
addressees. Marcus is explicitly referred to in Dial. 141.5 as à ọiàtate 
Mopke Tounnie. Earlier in the Dialogue? there is simply a reference 
to giAtate. In spite of the fact that only 141.5 makes explicit refer- 
ence to Marcus, Nilson takes the term giAtate to be a reference to 
him as well.’ Nilson believes he has good reason for so doing because 
of the mutilated state of the Greek text of the Dialogue.'° Thus, if 


the strict Palestinian Pharisaic orthodoxy which was being enforced following on 
the reconstruction of Jamnia after 70 Ap." (p. 396) 

* E. R. Goodenough, The Theology of Justin Martyr. An Investigation Into the Conceptions 
of Early Christian Literature and Its Hellenic and JFudaistic Influences (Amsterdam: Philo 
Press, 1968); A. Harnack, “Judentum und Judenchristentum in Justins Dialog mit 
Tryphon," TU 39 (1913) 47-98; N. Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christentum. Eine Interpretation 
der Einleitung zum Dialog Justins (Acta ‘Theologica Danica 9; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 
1966); J. Nilson, “To Whom is Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho Addressed?” TS 38 (1977) 
538-546. 

? Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon.” 

° T. Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law (SBL Dissertations 20; 
Missoula: Scholars Press, 1972) 10-20; 169-195. 

^ | must acknowledge, at the outset, a relative dependence upon Stylianopoulos's 
oustanding Appendix in Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 169—195. 

° Dial. 8.3. 

9 Nilson, “To Whom is Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho Addressed?” 540. 

! Concerning the mutilation of the text of the Dialogue, the details are well- 
known. They centre mainly in the lost part of the Introduction and lacuna in 74.3 
and a more serious lacuna in 73 where the exposition of Ps. 96 is suddenly inter- 
rupted and not resumed. From a quotation by Eusebius (He. 4.18.6-8) and inter- 
nal evidence (Dial. 56.16; 85.4; 92.5) it is apparent that the discussion was presented 
as lasting two days or more. But there is no trace in the Dialogue either of the end- 
ing of the first day or the beginning of the second. See, H. P. Schneider, “Some 
Reflections on the Dialogue of Justin Martyr With Trypho,” S77 15 (1962) 166. 
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one considers the mutilated state of this text 1t would not be hard 
to conceive of the Dialogue as originally featuring an introductory 
dedication which included the name of the addressee.'! Nilson accepts 
this possibility and posits Marcus Pompetus in the position of addressee. 
Because the name Marcus Pompeius is strongly Roman, it suggests, 
therefore, that Marcus is a Roman, and, as such, a Gentile. Thus, 
if he is a Roman and the Dialogue is addressed to him, the hypoth- 
esis that the Dialogue is addressed to a pagan audience gains con- 
siderable weight and argues against a Jewish audience." 

Four criticisms of this point have been offered. First, it is entirely 
possible that the name Marcus Pompeius could belong to a Gentile 
Christian or even a Jew.? For *... the adoption of Greek and 
Roman names by Jews in hellenistic times was not unusual as in the 
case of Flavius Josephus. The name Marcus is a good Jewish name." 
Second, the name only explicitly appears once in the entire Dialogue, 
and there is evidence that the work went through more than one 
edition.? Third, the references in 8.3 and 141.5 really say nothing 
about the addressees of the Dialogue. They are simply isolated refer- 
ences which add nothing to a work that focuses on the encounter 
between a Jew and a Christian. Goodenough's suggestion that the 
Dialogue originally contained a dedication which included the name 
of the addressee and a key to the purpose of the book has neither 
textual nor internal support. But, in light of the probability that the 
Dialogue is an imitation of Platonic style," the work may begin as it 
does for maximum dramatic effect. This would mean, then, that the 
question of the identity of Marcus Pompeius, much like the identity 
of Luke's Theophilus,? recedes into the background with minimal 
significance on the question of the addressee(s) of the work. Thus, 


H! This possibility is also asserted by E. R. Goodenough, The Theology of justin 
Martyr, 97. 

'2 Nilson, *To Whom is Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho Addressed?” 540. 

5 Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 212; Sty- 
lianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 170. 

t Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 170, footnote #10. See also, 
H. C. Kee; E. Albu, C. Lindberg, W. J. Frost & D. L. Robert, Christianity: A Social 
and Cultural History (2nd ed.; Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1998) 11. 

' Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 212. Cosgrove 
does not offer any support for his assertion of multiple editions and it is difficult 
to see where he is headed with the point. Perhaps he intends to imply that the 
name could actually be a scribal addition. 

'© Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 170—171. 

7 I argue this below, Chapter 3.II. 

'8 Luke 1:3; Acts 1:1. 
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both the dedication (if it did exist) and the two references to the 
stated addressee may merely be a literary gesture." Fourth, Dual. 
80.3 presents strong evidence for moving away from a single addressee, 
as well as confirming the formality of Justin’s address to Marcus. 

In Dial. 80.3 Justin says to Trypho, “But so that you know that I 
do not say this to you alone, I promise to create a whole book, as 
far as I am able, of all the arrangements we will make, in which I 
also will write all that I confess to you.”” This is the only place in 
the entire Dialogue where Justin takes note of his own intention in 
writing it. The wider context of chapter 80 is on Christian eschatological 
hope. Trypho questions Justin as to whether he actually believes in 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem, the millennium, and the resurrection, 
or whether he has simply asserted these in order to win the argu- 
ment. Justin states that he says exactly what he means and that, in 
order to prove it, he will commit their discussion to writing. This 
passage in itself does not prove who the addressees of the Dialogue 
are, it Is merely an incidental point in the work. But the passage 
does show that the work appears to be directed at a wider audience 
than simply Trypho and his friends." This wider audience argues 
against a single addressee such as Marcus Pompeius which certainly 
does not rule out the possibility of the audience being Jewish. 


B. The Philosophical Prologue 


The philosophical prologue of Dial. 1—9 is also used to argue against 
a Jewish audience. Justin’s introductory presentation here of Christianity 
as the true philosophy, in comparison with the “many-headed” ver- 
sions of philosophy which neglect God,” is said to create a setting in 
the Dialogue which is much more appealing to a Gentile than a Jewish 
audience. Nilson states that in the prologue “Philosophy is given a 
position of highest esteem; indeed, it is the category under which 
revelation itself is treated. Discussing revelation in terms of philosophy 
would give a Gentile audience a way to relate revelation to their own 


'9 This was suggested by R. Hirzel, Der Dialog: ein literarhistorischer Versuch (Leipzig, 
1895) I1.368ff. See Stylianoploulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 171. 

? Dial. 80.3. 611 8’ ook EQ’ DU@V póvæv toOto A£yew ue éntotoco0e, TOV yeyevnuévov 
hiv Aóyov &névtoav, ws Sivayic pov, cbvtaEw nomoa, év oic Kai toto OpoAoyodvté 
ue, 0 xoi MPOS opc OLOAOYH, £yypoyo. 

*1 Stylianoploulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 172-173. 

7? See below, Chapter 3.IV.A.2. 

? Nilson, “To Whom is Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho Addressed?” 540. 
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cultural background and appeal to those who had been disillusioned 
by its inability to fulfill its promise.”** The argument continues that 
for a Jew philosophy is not a category for discussing revelation. 

Goodenough takes issue with the discontinuity between the pro- 
logue, which discusses philosophical questions, and the main body, 
which discusses issues arising out of the Jewish-Christian debate.” 
He concludes that the Dialogue must therefore be recognized as 
addressed to a man interested in philosophy and not as a record of 
controversy. Thus, the Dialogue is a vindication of revelation over 
philosophy. The main body of the Dialogue shows the unity of this 
revelation, which disagreements between Christians and Jews may 
set into question. This concept of the purpose of the Dialogue, thus 
prefers a pagan reader.” 

Nilson's position above that philosophy is not a category for a Jew 
to discuss revelation 1s somewhat misleading. The question which 
must be asked of Nilson's assertion 1s this; Does Justin present phi- 
losophy as the category to discuss revelation? The answer must be 
no. Justin defines philosophy as knowledge of all that exists.^ In Justin’s 
concept of God, existence was dependent upon God as the First 
Cause, the Unmoved Mover, or as the Unbegotten and Incorruptible.?? 
Thus, everything which exists does so because of him and accord- 
ing to his will, and is dependent upon his sovereignty. In defining 
philosophy, therefore, as knowledge of that which exists Justin was 
postulating a definition which had knowledge of God at the very 
center. He was actually defining philosophy as knowledge of God. 

In defining philosophy as knowledge of God (or a search for the 
knowledge of God) Justin also indicates that revelation is where this 
knowledge is attained. ‘The whole point of the inclusion of the dis- 
cussion with the old man in the Dialogue is to show 'Trypho where 
one may attain knowledge of God. ‘This knowledge cannot be attained 
through philosophy because philosophers have not fulfilled the require- 
ments of seeing and hearing. ‘The sources of this knowledge are the 
Prophets and the Memoirs of the Apostles. 

According to Justin this is how knowledge of God is attained. This 
is the revelation. In this light, Nilson's assertion that revelation is 


^ Nilson, “To Whom is Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho Addressed?” 540. 

? Goodenough, The Theology of Justin Martyr, 96-100. 

7? Goodenough, The Theology of Justin Martyr, 100. 

?/ Dial. 3.4. For a discussion of Justin’s understanding of philosophy see Chapter 3.IV. 
8 See below, Chapter 2.III 
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discussed within philosophical categories must be radically revised 
and placed within its contextual understanding. Nilson misunder- 
stands the fact that Justin desires to show that contemporary phi- 
losophy is inadequate for discussing revelation, and posits a corrective 
definition of philosophy in its place. In so doing revelation is dis- 
cussed in terms of witness, not philosophical categories. ‘Thus Nilson’s 
argument is inconsistent with the context of the prologue. 
Goodenough recognizes the fact that Justin places revelation over 
contemporary philosophy, yet he still posits a pagan audience. He 
does so by maintaining that the prologue shows that the whole is 
to be seen not as a record of controversy but as addressed to a man 
interested in philosophy, thus it must be addressed to a pagan. The 
obvious question here is; Why can't a Jew be interested in philoso- 
phy? Of Trypho we know that he had philosophic training, for upon 
his meeting with Justin he started the conversation because he was 
taught in Argos by Corinthius the Socratic to converse with anyone 
wearing a philosopher’s cloak.” From the first chapter of the Dialogue 
it is easy to deduce that Trypho was most likely a Hellenistic Jew.” 
And this would certainly not rule out the possibility that ‘Trypho could 
be interested in philosophy. Further, as Stylianopoulos queries, “must 
the Dialogue’s philosophical aspects exclude this document from being 
a.record of a controversy, or a text book for controversy, against 
Judaism?”*' There is no reason to discount the understanding that the 
Dialogue may well arise out of the Jewish-Christian debate and still 
contain philosophical interests sustained by the larger cultural climate. 


C. The Use of the Hebrew Scriptures 


Another argument used to cast doubt upon an intended audience 
that is Jewish is the manner in which Justin employs OT scripture. 
This assertion generally has two parts. First, 1t 1s argued that because 
the quotations of OT scripture are so long and numerous and never 
alluded to as common knowledge of the participants, this rules out 


? Dial. 1.2. 

30 Goodenough himself recognizes that Trypho was indeed a Jew interested in 
philosophy. See E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Graeco-Roman Period Vol. 1: 
The Archeological Evidence From Palestine (New York: Pantheon, 1953) 42-53. The rela- 
tionship between hellenistic Judaism and philosophy is also discussed in J. Daniélou, 
Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture (A History of Early Christian Doctrine Before 
the Council of Nicaea, Vol. 2; ET J. A. Baker; London: Darton, Longman & 
Todd/Philadelphia: Westminster, 1973) 323-333. 

3l Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 188. 
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Jewish addressees. Certainly Justin could approach the OT with a 
common knowledge as to its contents if the audience was Jewish. 
But this characteristic is only understandable if the audience had 
little or no familiarity with the texts." 

The second part of this argument centers on Justin’s exclusive use 
of the Septuagint in his quotations. Justin’s use of the Septuagint 
was during a time of increasing Jewish resentment over the Christian 
appropriation of their sacred texts. If Justin was addressing his Dialogue 
to Jews it is thus argued that he would be ill-advised to use the 
Septuagint because of Jewish discontent. But if Justin was address- 
ing his Dialogue to a Gentile audience his use of the Septuagint would 
not be surprising. 

These arguments, however, fail to convince. The length of the 
citations of scriptural passages is not necessarily indicative of a pagan 
audience. As Stylianopoulos points out, a comparison between the OT 
citations in the Afology and in the Dialogue shows that the citations 
in the Apology, a work unquestionably addressed to pagans, are actually 
much less extensive.” In fact, the Dialogue appears to presuppose a 
familiarity with and even intimate knowledge with Judaism which 
cannot be presupposed of a wider Graeco-Roman audience.? Both 
knowledge of the OT and the Mosaic Law are presupposed in the 
Dialogue, as is knowledge of the Gospels. Each of these topics is intro- 
duced into the discussion with no explanation.? Further, some pas- 
sages in the Dialogue even presuppose knowledge of OT contexts.?? 

The extensive use of scripture by Justin certainly does not argue 
against the address of the Dialogue to a pagan audience.*’ But, by 


? Nilson, “To Whom is Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho Addressed?” 541. See also 
Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 215-216. 

5$ Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 193. 

* Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 192. 

? See Dial. 8.4; 9.1; 10.2; cf. 1.3. 

3 See e.g., Dial. 10.3-4 where Gen 17:14 is quoted. The references to the pur- 
chased slaves and to circumcision as a "covenant" presuppose the wider context of 
Gen 17. 

37 A. Harnack (“Die Altercatio Simonis Judaei et Theophili Christiani nebst 
Untersuchungen über die antijüdische Polemik in der alten Kirche,” TU 1 [1883]) 
argued that any adversus Judaeos literature in the second century can not be used as 
evidence of any real Jewish-Christian polemic. In fact, Harnack argues that there 
was no real relations between Jews and Christians at this time. Because of this he 
sees adversus Judaeos literature as necessarily directed toward a pagan audience. See 
M. Simon, Verus Israel. A Study in the Relations Between Christians and Jews in the Roman 
Empire (135-425) (ET H. McKeating; The Littman Library of Jewish Civilization; 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986) 136-141. 
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the same token, the primary stated purpose of the Dialogue was to 
commend the Christian faith to a group of Jews, and this was done 
by an appeal to a mutual respect for the OT scriptures. This appeal 
gave the arguments force because they proceeded from a common 
ground. On the other hand, however, arguments from scripture 
tended to lose some of their force when Christian addressed them 
to pagans.” Because the acceptance of scripture is assumed by both 
Jew and Christian in the Dialogue, the main issue is proper inter- 
pretation of said scripture. Thus, the extensive use of OT scripture 
tends to argue against a pagan audience. 

The issue of Justin’s use of the Septuagint must be considered on 
internal grounds. Nilson does recognize?? that official Jewish rejec- 
tion of the Septuagint was not until long after the Dialogue was writ- 
ten. And I agree that Justin does reflect the Jewish discontent with 
the Septuagint during the middle of the second century." But the 
way in which Justin deals with these issues surrounding the Septuagint 
show that they are not of great consequence to him. 

The Dialogue reveals only one OT passage which Trypho objects 
to Justin quoting from the Septuagint, Isa 7:10-17. All other 
differences in translation between the Hebrew and Greek text are 
pointed out by Justin himself. The Isaiah passage hinges on the 
insertion of “virgin” in the Septuagint in place of the Hebrew “young 
woman.” While it is true that Justin argues for the accuracy of the 
Septuagint translation," he also indicates that his point is proven 
even without it. This is done in two ways. First, Justin is aware that 
he will get nowhere in trying to admit passages into the discussion 
which Trypho will not admit as genuine. This being the case, he 
states that he will only use scriptures which the Jews admit as gen- 
uine.? In other words, he will only use scriptures with which ‘Trypho 
will have no objection. Even after Trypho asks Justin to list the pas- 


3» Simon, Verus Israel, 139. 

? Nilson, “To Whom is Justin's Dialogue with Trypho Addressed?” 542. 

© Simon, Verus Israel, 299. “From the third century onwards the Jews as a com- 
munity seem to have abandoned it and substituted for it new translations, in par- 
ticular, that of Aquila.” 

*! See Dial. 43; 68; 71. 

*? Dial. 43; 66; 67; 68; 71; 84. | 

33 Gen 49:10 (Dial. 120); Ps 81:1-8 (Dial. 124); Deut 32:7-9 (Dial. 131). In Dial 
72—73, at Trypho's request, Justin also lists passages which he claims the elders 
omitted from their translation. Trypho is presented as being ignorant of these. 

" Dial. 43; 66; 67; 68; 71. 

9 Dial. 71. 
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sages which Justin claims were deleted by the Jews, Justin claims 
that these will not be admitted because they make no difference to 
what has already been proven in the Dialogue by scriptures accepted 
by Trypho.” 

The second way in which Justin argues that his point about Christ 
is proven is through the occurrence of an event. Dial. 84 1s illustra- 
tive of this. There the discussion is on the difference in translation 
of Isa 7:14. Justin makes the point that the irrefutable proof of what 
he is asserting is that it actually took place. This, in effect, places 
the stress of the issue on the proof from prophecy. It is after the 
event occurs that it 1s properly understood. And this is no less true 
for the virgin birth of Christ. 

So, the argument that Justin’s use of the Septuagint militates against 
a Jewish audience is weakened. In the grand scheme of things Justin 
is perfectly willing to prove his points, and he believes that he has, 
with appeals to passages which the Jews accept as genuine. He 1s 
perfectly aware of the Jewish disdain for certain translations. But the 
fact that he believes he can prove his argument without appeal to 
these passages shows that the Septuagint is not problematic in his 
argument. Further, his emphasis on the event proving the proper 
interpretation is key in understanding that the differences in trans- 
lation fade into the background of the larger picture. 


D. Appeals to Gentiles 


Also used to argue against a Jewish audience is the hypothesis that 
certain passages of the Dialogue seem to ring out as appeals to Gentiles, 
not Jews. T. Zahn was the first to suggest that Dial. 23.3; 24.3; and 
32.5 are addressed to Gentile readers. Later Harnack suggested the 
same for Dial. 29.1; 64.2; 80.3; and 119.4.% Both Cosgrove and 
Stylianopoulos have shown the inadequacy of the hypothesis held by 
these scholars? Each requires examination. 


” Dial. 73.6. 

*5 T. Zahn, “Studien zu Justin Ill,” KG 8 (1885-1886) 56-61. 

® Harnack, “Judentum und Judenchristentum in Justins Dialog mit Tryphon,” 
51—52, footnote #2. 

5 Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon," 212-215; 
Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 173-187. The above summary and 
criticism depends on these sources. 
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l. Dialogue 23.3 


And when no one was answering [I continued], “Wherefore, O Trypho, 
I proclaim to you, and to the ones who may want to become prose- 
lytes, the divine message which I heard from that [old] man. Do you 
not see that the elements are idle and keep no sabbaths? Stay as you 
were at birth! For if there was no need of circumcision before 
Abraham... [they are] not [needed] now...”?! 


The key to this passage being understood as an address to pagans 
is the use of the term mpoonAvtotc (“proselytes”). Zahn views this term 
in a purely technical sense designating only Gentile converts to 
Judaism, and not Jewish or Gentile converts to Christianity. So, Zahn 
identifies the mpoonAvtoic here as Gentile converts to Judaism, who 
are not yet full proselytes but only “fearers of God".?? These pros- 
elytes, according to Zahn, have not yet been circumcised because 
Justin supposedly alludes to this when he states, “Stay as you were 
at birth", that is, uncircumcised.? 

Zahn's argument 1s unconvincing for three reasons. First, Justin does 
not use the term xpoonAvtoi or the phrase goBovpevor tov Oeóv in the 
technical sense which Zahn intimates.?* Second, the same is true of 
the phrase ọoßoúpevor tov Ocóv, which is used in a general, rather 
than a technical, sense.? Third, the distinction that Zahn wishes to 
maintain between Justin’s address to 'Irypho and his address to 
Trypho's friends is difficult to maintain. Throughout the Dialogue the 
distinction is rather between Trypho and his teachers, ? not between 
Trypho and his companions. Thus, the appeal to "Stay as you were 
at birth” (uncircumcised) includes Trypho and his companions.’ 


5! Kai pndéev pmóevóg &rxokpivopiévov : Aux tadté ooi, à Tpógov, Kai toig BovAopévoig 
Tpoonavtors yevéoðar xnpó&o £&yo Oetov Adyov, Ov nap’ Exeivov tjkovoa tod avdpoc. 
Opate STL TH oxoureia OdK &pyei odè CaPBatiCeL. uetvocte ws yeyevnoOe. ei yàp TPO TOD 
'ABpaàu oox Av ypeia. mepitop fic... odd€ viv... 

? Dial. 10.4. poBodpevor tov Osóv. 

53 Dial. 23.3. weivate ac yeyévnoOe. 

5 This is seen in Dial. 28.2 and 122.5 where npoonAvtos and npoonAvoic are 
clearly used for converts to the Christian faith. 

5 The general usage of the phrase is indicated in Dial. 24.3; 98.5; and especially 
106.1-2. 

56 Dial. 9.1; 36.2; 38.1-2; 62.2; 68.7; 71.1; 110.1; 112.4—5; 117.4; 120.5; 134.1; 
137.2; 140.2; 142.2. 

? Stylianopoulos (Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 176) notes that Dial. 28.12 
totally shatters Zahn's view because it contains all these above elements together. 
“Justin here not only uses the noun zpoonAvois in connection with his inviting 
Trypho and his companions to become Christian proselytes, but also groups ‘Trypho 
and his companions together without distinction, as the plural in both Trypho's 
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2. Dialogue 24.3 and 29.1 
These are parallel passages and may be examined together. 


Come with me, then, all the ones fearing God, the ones wanting to 
see the good of Jerusalem. Come, let us proceed to the light of the 
Lord. For he has liberated his people, the house of Jacob. Let us 
gather together in Jerusalem.” 


Let us glorify God together with all the nations, for he 1s concerned 
about us. Let us glorify him through the King of glory, through the 
Lord of power. For he was gracious towards the nations, and he 
receives our sacrifices more gratefully than yours.” 


Here we have to do unambiguously with gentiles (tà €0vn). The hort- 
atory subjunctive is used in both these passages as indicating the 
direct audience of the passage—Gentiles. ‘The question is, however, 
whether these references signify pagan Gentiles, and not rather 
Christian Gentiles. 

Basing their argument on an article by D. Gill? Cosgrove and 
Stylianopoulos point out that although the hortatory d0€do0@pev of 
29.1 appears to include Trypho and his companions, the passage 
closes with a contrasting our/your motif which makes this unlikely. 
Further, the probability that these are Christian Gentiles here is fur- 
ther demonstrated by the wider use of the term £0vn in the Dialogue.?! 
If this is the case, then the call of Dial. 29.1 is not to conversion, 
but to worship.” 


and Justin’s lips indicates. Most telling of all is the implicit contrast which Justin 
draws on the one hand between himself, an uncircumcised gentile (&nepituntoc) 
and, on the other hand, those whom he is here addressing, Trypho and his com- 
panions who are circumcised Jews." 

* Dial. 24.3. dedte ovv uo navtes ot PoBodpEVOL tóv Beóv, oi O£Aovtec và &yaðà 
‘TepovoaAnp ideiv. cdte, nopevOQpev TH qoi xuptov: &vfixe yàp TOV Aaóv at00, TOV 
oixov "lakóf.. dedte né&vto tà £Ovn, cvvaxyOGpev cic 'lepovooAnu . .. 

* Dial. 29.1. Ao&&copev tov Oseóv, &po tà čOvn ovveAOóvta, Sti xoi Nas EmeoKeyato- 
otáowuev adtov Ot tod Baciréwe, tis 50ENs, tà tod xuptov tàv Óvvóueov. EddSdKNOE 
yàp Kal cic tà &0vn, xoi tàs Ovotag Hdiov nap’ Hudv AapuBdvet. 

9 D. Gill, “A Liturgical Fragment in Justin, Dialogue 29.1,” HTR 59 (1966) 98-100. 

?! Justin uses the term &vn in the Dialogue primarily as a designation for Christians. 
The term is Septuagintal language derived from prophetic texts which Justin quotes 
as predictions of the true Israel, the church, now fulfilled (Dial. 11.3—5; 24.4; 26.2-4; 
28.5; 30.2-3; 118-141). Justin can use the same term to designate unbelieving pagans 
in general (Dial. 10.3; 17.1; 21.1) but in each case the fact that they are unbeliev- 
ers is made clear. See Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 179—180. 

® The idea that this is a call to worship is furthered by Gill (“A Liturgical 
Fragment in Justin, Dialogue 29.1”) who believes 29.1 to be a liturgical fragment 
inserted into the Dialogue at this point by Justin. Stylianopoulos ( Justin Martyr and the 
Mosaic Law, 177—178), based on Gill’s assertion, sees no reason why the same can- 
not be said for 24.3. 
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Dial. 24.3 also contains the hortatory subjunctive, in this case dedte. 
Stylianopoulos explains that this passage presupposes the contrast 
between the true and false Israel which is prevalent throughout the 
Dialogue. 24.1 shows this contrast in its references to those who 
believe in the “blood of circumcision"** and those who have believed 
in “the blood of salvation."9 The “righteous nation" and the “faith- 
keeping people" of 24.2 are the Gentiles who, unlike Israel, have 
already responded to God’s call. ‘The theme of true and false Israel 
is actually the subject of the larger context of both of these pas- 
sage. This corroborates the probability that references to &vn in 
24.3 and 29.1 are to Christian Gentiles, not pagans. 


3. Dialogue 32.5 


But all this I said to you in digression, in order that you may now be 
convinced of that which has been prescribed against you by God, that 
you are foolish sons ... Stop leading yourselves astray, and those hear- 
ing you, and learning from us, the ones having been made wise (enlight- 


ened) by the grace of Christ.” 


The important reference here is Justin’s appeal for Trypho and his 
companions to stop leading themselves astray, as well as the ones 
hearing them. So, the question is, who are the ones hearing the Jews 
and consequently being lead astray by them. Zahn's conclusion that 
they are, like Trypho’s friends, students of Jewish teachers has been 
adequately dismissed above.” But this does not dismiss the possibil- 
ity that they are pagans. This possibility is in fact confirmed upon 
a closer examination of the passage. There appears to be three dis- 
tinct groups here. Justin includes himself in “the ones having been 
enlightened by the grace of Christ," which must be a reference to 
Christians. The Jews are set off from the Christians as “yourselves” 


$$ Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 178—179. True Israel is treated 
in concentration in Dial. 119-125 and 130-141. The theme is also present through- 
out the Dialogue breaking in at many points of the discussion (Dial. 11.4—5; 32.5; 
39.1-5; 43.2). 

6^ có apo TiS repitoufic. 

8 otuott ootnpto. 

96 fÜvoc Sikatov and Aadc qvAGococov Tiot. 

67 Dial. 24-26 and 28-30. 

68 Dial. 32.5. xoi tata 68 nóávta à EAeyov £v napexBaceor Aéyo npóc DUGG, iva òn 
notè neioÂévteç TH eipnuévo kað’ ouv ono tod Oeod, Sti Yiot Govvetol tote... 
TAvVONOVE xoi EAVTOVS kal too ouv &xobovtac TAAVOVTEG, koi rap’ ouv LaVvOdvov- 
tec TOV cogioÜ0évtov GO ts TOD Xpiotod xàputoc. 

9 See above, I.D.1. 
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(kai Eavtovs), while the other group is set off from these as the ones 
being lead astray by the Jews (koi tot ùv AKOvOVTAS TAAV@VTES). 
The only option, therefore, is that they are, in fact, pagans. 

Given the fact that pagans are in view here, does this argue fora 
pagan destination? ‘The probability for this is low. ‘This 1s most likely 
a remark made in passing by Justin. The isolated remark is quite lost 
in the entire Dialogue, and arguing that this rather insignificant remark 
is indicative of the audience as a whole violates Justin’s straight- 
forwardness and boldness in the work.” In other words, a writer 
with Justin’s passion and candor is not likely to leave matters of 
important concern merely in the background. ‘Thus, Dial. 32.5 simply 
contains an indirect and allusive reference to pagans who are receptive 
to Judaism but cannot be considered the addressees of the Dialogue. 


4. Dialogue 64.2 


and in fact, I do the same to all men of every nation, who wish to exa- 
mine along with me, or make inquiry at me, regarding this subject.” 


Harnack’s claim that this passage implies a pagan readership is easily 
overcome. It is quite obvious that Justin is simply indicating that, 
despite ‘Trypho’s belligerence, he will continue his explanation—just 
as he would for any other person. He is not addressing Gentiles here, 
he is simply indicating his willingness to engage any person in con- 
versation about the Christian faith, the passage does not disclose the 
addressees of the Dialogue. 


5. Dialogue 719.4 


Wherefore, we are not a contemptible people, nor a tribe of barbar- 
lans, nor just any nation as the Carians or the Phrygians, but the cho- 
sen people of God who appeared to those who did not seek him. 
“Behold,” He said, “I am God to a nation that has not called upon 
my name." For, this is really the nation promised to Abraham by God, 
when he told him that he would make him a father of many nations.” 


” See Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 183, footnote #45. 

7 Dial. 64.2. xoi tò AdTO kal xpóg TAVTAG ANADs tovc £k ravtóc yévouc &vOpaónov, 
ovýnteiv fj nvvOdvec8ai pov nepi tovtov BovAopévovc npátto. 

7 Dial. 119.4. ovKodv ook evkato«póvtoc ñuóc Eopev ovó& BapBapov pov OddE 
oroia Kapav tj Opuy&v £)vn, GAAG koi Nas £&eAéGaoto 6 góc Kai gugavic eyevnOn 
toic UN ENEPOTHOLV adtOv. Iod Ocóc eim, qnot, TH Ever, ot OdK énekoAécavto TO OVOLE 
uov. TODTO yap EOTLV £keivo tò Ovog, 0 rào TO 'ABpoóq ó Oeóc onéoyeto, Kai natépa 
TOAA@V £0vàv Onoew ExnyyetAato. 
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Harnack’s contention that Justin has pagans in view here is contradicted 
by two things. First, it is clear that Justin identifies himself with the 
group here in view. Thus leading us to believe that he has Christians 
in mind. Second, this is confirmed by the preceeding context of the 
passage. Justin, in Dial. 119.3 has already identified nyeic as those 
who are already God’s people (“But we are not only a people, but 
a holy people”). Therefore, the references in 119.4 to personal pro- 
nouns in the first person plural are further explanation of the ini- 
tial netic of 119.3. 

From the foregoing it must be concluded that arguments for pagan 
addressees of the Dialogue with Trypho based on the above passages 


are unconvincing. 


E. The Literary Form of the Dialogue 


This point argues that the literary form of the Dialogue, which is nei- 
ther Jewish nor Christian, but pagan and Greek, implies that this 
document has been written for cultured pagan readers. But several 
things argue strongly against such a conclusion. This point is fun- 
damentally flawed in that it identifies the question of cultural setting 
with that of the addressees.” The mistake here is that a literary fea- 
ture indicating cultural milieu of the Dialogue also indicates the actual 
addressees of the Dialogue. But, as Styianopoulos explains, “... just 
as a Christian or a Jew living in the Graeco-Roman world, as well 
as a pagan, can be expected to share the philosophical concerns of 
the age, so also a Christian or a Jew, as well as a pagan, can equally 
be expected to find the literary form of the dialogue attractive."* 
We must not forget that Justin himself wrote the Dralogue as a 
Christian. Further, the Jews had already adopted Greek literary forms 
prior to Justin's Dialogue, and Christians employed such forms as is 
evidenced in the Greek epistolary style of NT letters.^ 

The above five arguments may be considered the classical argu- 
ments for a pagan readership of the Dialogue with Trypho. But these 
arguments appear to be decisively controverted by the evidence pre- 
sented above. In addition to the above five points J. Nilson has pro- 


75 Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 191. 

^ Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 191. 

> Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging New Testament Canon," 212. 
Cosgrove uses, as a reference for the Christian use of the Greek epistolary style, 
H. D. Betz, “The Literary Composition and Function of Paul's Letter to the 
Galatians,” MIS 21 (1975) 353-379. 
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vided three others that demand consideration if we are to properly 
dismiss the pagan readership hypothesis.’° 


F. Other Arguments for a Pagan Readership 
1. Misconceptions About Christianity 


Nilson notes five times in the Dialogue where Justin complains about 
the Jews spreading misconceptions about Christianity.” Justin accuses 
the Jews of disseminating their slanders “into all the earth", and 
not only among the Jews. In other words, the Gentiles are hearing 
these misconceptions and are being deceived by them. Nilson believes 
that this points to a widespread proselytization effort of the part of 
the Jews. He suggests that 1t would be very unlikely that Christians 
would allow this type of thing to continue without some sort of chal- 
lenge. Thus, he posits the Dialogue as Justin’s attempt, in the form 
of a dialogue with a Jew, to correct these Gentile misunderstandings. 

While it may be true that Christians in general desired to correct 
these Gentile misconceptions about Christianity, it does not necessarily 
follow that the Dialogue is an attempt to do so. It is perfectly under- 
standable that Justin makes these accusations against the Jews in a 
document that is addressed to Jews. In fact, this would be a more 
likely explanation. Here Justin is simply voicing his objections that 
the Jews are spreading these misconceptions about Christianity. He 
is confronting the Jews on a point of order. 


2. The Theme of Forgiveness 


Nilson also believes that the theme of forgiveness in the Dialgue is 
something that should not be taken lightly when considering its audi- 
ence. The admission of one of Trypho's companions in Dial. 94 con- 
cerning the correct interpretation of the brazen serpent is key here. 
The significance of this admission 1s relative to the meaning of the 
serpent as it is given by Justin. The serpent was a foreshadowing of 
forgiveness of sins through Jesus who died on the cross. Nilson appeals 
to J. Parkes’? who claims that it was exactly this lack of a doctrine 
of forgiveness of sins that put Judaism at a disadvantage vis-a-vis 


7? Nilson, “To Whom is Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho Addressed?” 542—546. 

"7 Dial. 17; 32; 93; 108; 117. 

7? Dial. 17.1. etg n&oav thv ynv. 

79 J. Parkes, The Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue (New York: 1964) 115-116. 
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Christianity in appealing to Gentile converts. ‘Therefore, in the con- 
text of a proselytization effort by both Christianity and Judaism, 
Justin was showing to pagans that even the Jews admit their lack of 
a doctrine of forgiveness. 

The problem here is that Christians would employ the same argu- 
ment in appeals to Jews. The foundational theme in presenting 
Christianity’s supremacy over Judaism is the fact that the old covenant 
has been surpassed by the new covenant because the old covenant 
could not supply forgiveness of sins. To assume that pagans were in 
view because of this theme and not Jews relegates the universality 
of the new covenant. Certainly this argument alone does not nec- 
essarily rule out pagan addressees,? but neither does it argue against 
a Jewish audience. In fact, one would be more inclined to see this 
as more indicative of a Jewish audience in view of the fact that the 
Jews were conscious of their sinful standing before God and their 
need for forgiveness. 


3. The Historical Context of the Dialogue 


Nilson also claims that while the Dialogue 1s showing the superiority 
of Christianity over Judaism, it also formulating a response to a com- 
mon pagan objection to Christianity, that is, that it was a religion 
without roots in antiquity that would commend it to Gentiles. Justin 
is thus doing in the Dialogue what he had done already in the First 
Apology. He is showing the antiquity of Christianity by appropriating 
for it the antiquity of Judaism. 

The problems with this line of argument are similar to the prob- 
lems with the theme of forgiveness argument—it does not necessar- 
ily argue for a pagan readership. It would make perfect sense, in a 
dialogue with a Jew, for Justin to argue the connection of Christianity 
with Judaism. Throughout the Dralogue Justin maintains his respect 
and historical connection with Judaism through his dependence on 
the Prophets. He desires to maintain this link with Judaism as the 
common ground upon which he may pursue the discussion. If Justin 
was aiming this line of argument at the pagans then why would he 
make a point, at the outset of his discussion with Trypho, of main- 
taining that the Jews and Christians worship the same God??' The 
whole point here is that this is the foundation upon which Justin’s 


80 The combined force of the arguments presented above and below, however, do. 
?! Dial. 11. 
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argument for the superiority of Christianity over Judaism progresses. 
Therefore, the Jews are not expected to forsake the God of their 
fathers, but only to recognize the difference between the old and 
new covenants. 


4. Tertullian's Adversus Judaeos 


A final argument presented by Nilson 1s based on what he calls the 
scholarly concensus that the Dialogue with Trypho was a source for 
Tertullian’s Adversus Judaeos.” Tertullian’s work is a reconstruction of 
a dispute between a Christian and a Jewish proselyte, whom Tertullian 
describes as “a man from the Gentiles and not from the race of the 
Jews of Israel." The intended audience of Tertullian’s treatise was 
not the Jewish community at Carthage but sympathetic pagans who 
might be confronted and confused by missionaries from both reli- 
gions. Nilson thus reasons, in light of Tertullian's audience, a doc- 
ument which had been composed earlier for a similar audience for 
a similar purpose would naturally commend itself to him as a source. 

Cosgrove points out the problem here of the disputability of Nilson’s 
first two “ifs”.®* But even if these two “ifs” may be granted, it only 
allows for the possibility that this may have been addressed to pagans, 
not a probability. Could Tertullian not have made use of any sources 
which he found helpful, regardless of their original purposes? Just 
because one document uses another as a source, does not mean that 
they both had the same target audience in mind. 

Based on the examination and criticisms above of the arguments for 
a pagan address of the Dialogue the hypothesis must be rejected. This 
leaves us to the task of offering a better hypothesis. The two obvious 
choices, therefore, are a Christian audience,” or a Jewish audience. 


9? As scholarly consensus Nilson offers only J. Quasten, Patrology (3 Vols.; Utrecht, 
1953) 2.269. He does mention that T. D. Barnes (Tertullian: A Historical and Literary 
Study [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971] 175-176) disputes Tertullian’s depen- 
dence on Justin’s Dialogue as a source for his Adversus Judaeos. 

° Tertullian, Adversus Judaeos 1.2. homo ex gentibus nec de prosapia Israelitum Iudaeus. 

9* The first “if” is if Tertullian did rely on Justin’s work. The second “if” is if 
Justin’s Dialogue is aimed at pagans who are confused between missionaries from 
both religions. See Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 215. 

5 Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon”. 

8° Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law. It should be noted that Cosgrove 
correctly points out that Stylianopoulos’s position is that the Dialogue is addressed 
to Christians and Jews. But this is maintained by Stylianopoulos because he believes 
that any document written within the Christian community, no matter who the 
addressees were, would naturally commend itself to other Christians (p. 32). 
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Cosgrove also concludes that a pagan destination for the Dialogue is 
uncompelling. In its place he offers 3 main reasons why he would 
offer an exclusively Christian destination.®’ Because these arguments 
are best understood and criticized as a whole I will delineate all 
three and then offer criticisms. 


A. The Address to Gentiles in Dialogue 24.3 and 29.1 


It was understood above*? that these two passages are undoubtedly 
references to Gentiles. Cosgrove believes that because these verses 
suggest the necessity of positing at least a partly Christian audience, 
the Jewish hypothesis is obviated by the fact that the Dialogues pre- 
occupation with issues of the Jewish/Christian debate is adequately 
explained by an exclusive Christian audience.® 


B. The Liturgical Styling of Dialogue 24.5 and 29.1 


Again, using the same passages as above, Cosgrove argues that 
because Dialogue 24.3 and 29.1 are liturgical fragments inserted by 
Justin? that this would make it very awkward for Jewish readers.” 


C. Fustin’s Portrayal of Jews 


Here Cosgrove argues that Justin portrays Trypho and Jews in gen- 
eral in such a derogatory way that it is difficult to conceive of his 
Dialogue as an evangelistic appeal to Jews. At points Trypho and his 
companions are cast in an extremely unfavorable light.” 


D. Criticisms of Cosgrove’s Position 


There is no difficulty with positing an address to Christians in Dialogue 
24.3 and 29.1. However, Cosgrove makes quite a leap from these 
two references to Christians to his claim that they virtually rule out 


8’ Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 217-218. 

88 See above, I.D.2—5. 

8 Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 217. 

See Gill, “A Liturgical Fragment in Justin Martyr,” 98-100; Stylianopoulos, 
Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 184. 

?' Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 217. 

? Dial. 14.2; 134.2; 30.2. 
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a Jewish audience. The inconsistency in this argument is immedi- 
ately seen when one examines the references to a Jewish audience.” 
Cosgrove bases his argument here on a number of points that makes 
an exclusively Christian audience the “least problematic.””* But 
Stylianopoulos has, in a similar vein, argued that a combined Jewish/ 
Christian audience can also be described as “least problematic." 
Stylianopoulos delineates items of specifically Jewish concern in the 
Dialogue. In this light, Cosgrove’s contention that the Jewish hypoth- 
esis is obviated by its preoccupation with issues of the Jewish/Christian 
debate being adequately explained by an exclusive Christian audi- 
ence is called into question. 

Cosgrove’s contention that the insertion of the liturgical fragments 
at Dial. 24.3 and 29.1 would make it awkward for Jewish readers is 
not a very strong evidence for an exclusively Christian audience. 
The simple insertion here of a liturgical fragment does not neces- 
sarily rule out a Jewish audience for the entire work. In fact, the 
insertion of these calls to Christian worship do fit in with the actual 
context of an appeal to Jews. 

Dial. 24 follows directly after a lengthy presentation by Justin con- 
cerning the inadequacy of the Mosaic Law.” Therein Justin speaks 
of the true meaning of the precepts that the Jews were to follow. 
Thus, the rite of circumcision was necessary only for the Jews, to 
mark them off.” But since circumcision was not necessary for sal- 
vation, the Jews are in need of the true Christian circumcision.” In 
the same manner, sacrifices to God were instituted so that this weak 
people (the Jews) would not fall into idolatry, and the sabbaths so 
that they would remember God.” 

A similar line of argument is followed by Justin in Dial. 20-23 with 
regard to dietary laws, the Sabbath, sacrifices and oblations. Justin’s 
reason for the lengthy discussion on these Jewish rites is summed up 
in Dial. 23 where he states, “Therefore, we must conclude that God, 
who is immutable, ordered these and similar things to be done only 


5 See e.g., Dial. 9.1; 11.1; 16.4; 17.1; 19.2; 21; 22; etc. 

?* Cosgrove, “Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian Canon,” 218-219. 

$5 Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 32-44. Stylianopoulos's argu- 
ments will be presented below. 

%° Dial. 11—23. 

? Dial. 19.2. 

% Dial. 19.3. 

? Dial. 19.6. 
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because of sinful men . . .”.'°° This emphasizes Justin’s point that they 
have no salvific value but are only instituted temporarily.'?' 

Dial. 24 follows directly after this lengthy argument, and is indeed 
dependent on it. As confirmation of this, Justin clearly states what 
he means, “this blood of circumcision has been rendered useless, and 
we have now come to trust in the blood of salvation, [there is] now 
another covenant, and another law has come out of Zion."!? Here 
circumcision is presented as representing the entire discussion on the 
Jewish rites which preceded. The thrust is upon the old covenant 
being made obsolete by a new covenant. Thus, the circumcision of 
Christ is to preferred over the circumcision of Moses, and those who 
receive this circumcision will become a righteous nation.’ Here is 
where the liturgical fragment is inserted. It is most certainly a call 
for those who have received the circumcision of Christ to worship. 
And in the context it fits perfectly with Justin’s line of argument. 

Rather than appearing here as an awkward insertion, I would 
argue that Justin is simply showing here that true worship of God 
is only possible by those who have made the realization that the old 
Law is abolished. The call to worship is made to those who can 
truly worship God. In light of the preceeding context Justin 1s assum- 
ing that they would understand this. There is no awkwardness here 
for a Jewish readership. Justin cannot call Jews to true worship. So, 
in calling Christians to true worship he is building on the previous 
discussion that only they, and not the Jews, can worship. It is an 
appeal that must be understood in its context. The call to worship 
in Dial. 29.1 is made on the same grounds. 

Cosgrove also argues for an exclusively Christian audience on the 
basis of his belief that the Jews are presented in an extremely unfa- 
vorable light. But this argument cannot explain passages where Justin 
is especially conciliatory. Certainly there are passages where Justin 1s 
especially harsh with Trypho and his friends."* But the Dialogue is 
not totally defined by polemics against the Jews. As Stylianopoulos 


100 Dial. 23.2. &V aitiav 68 thv tv &uaptoAQv dvOpanav tóv AdDTOV övta Gel TADTA 
Kai tà TOLADTA EvtetaABat opoAoyetv. 

101 Cf. Dial. 10-12 where Justin stresses the new and eternal covenant which is 
instituted with the coming of Jesus. 

102 Dial. 24.1. tò aipa tic mepitoptic £xetvng KATHPYNTAL, xoi oto ootnpio 
REemiotevKapev: AAN SiaOHKn tà vov, kai &AXoc EENABEV Ex Liwv vópoc. 

103 Dial. 24.2. The allusion here to Christians being the true Israel cannot be missed. 

104 Dial. 14.2; 134.2; 30.2. 
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points out, when compared with the ancient literature of Adversus 
Judaeos from Barnabas to Chrysostom's homilies against the Jews, the 
amazing thing about Justin’s Dialogue is its distinct effort to be con- 
ciliatory, not its uncompromising spirit." In this regard, it is quite 
significant that the Dialogue does not conclude with the conversion 
of Trypho and his companions. This state of affairs does not result 
in denouncement by a “cascade of polemics"!" against Trypho. The 
door is left open. When this is considered in light of Tertullian's 
Adversus Judaeos, which was written for Christians as a sort of hand- 
book to refute the Jews, the conciliatory tone of the Dialogue suggests 
that the author is writing not only for the benefit of those who are 
on his side, the Christians, but also for those to whom he ostensi- 
bly appeals to, the Jews. 


III. Other Arguments for a fewish Audience 


With the pagan destination well refuted and Cosgrove’s confident 
assertion of an exclusively Christian audience cast in doubt we now 
examine the final reasons for asserting a Jewish/Christian audience. 


A. Jewish-Chnstian Polemics 


The shared respect by both Trypho and Justin of the OT scriptures 
has an important corollary. The very existence of Adversus fudaeos lit- 
erature, combined with the fact that the adversary in such works 
was sketched as a Jew implies that Christians were bothered by 
Jewish questions and that the Jewish community was not totally 
indifferent to the Jewish-Christian debate. 

With respect to Justin’s Dialogue, two reasons make this argument 
stronger.'”’ First, Justin shows a remarkable acquaintance with post- 
biblical Judaism. It has been shown by W. Shotwell that Justin uses 


' Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 35. 

' See e.g., the many occasions where Justin refers to Trypho and his compan- 
ions as “friends” (Dial. 8.4; 10.1; 68.2; 72.1; 85.7; 142.1). Justin even addresses them 
as “brothers” (58.3; 137.1). Justin also wishes to sustain the dialogue even when 
Trypho, at times, seems to tax Justin’s patience by reclaiming points already con- 
ceded (67.7, 11; cf. 38.2; 44.1; 64.2). Further, in 79.2, when Trypho is ready to 
break off the discussion, Justin accommodates to his anger. 

07 Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 35. 

98 Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 36. 

109 Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 37-38. 
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post-biblical haggadic material not simply in order to refute it but 
also incorporated it into his own argument much like a rabbinic 
teacher would.'? Of itself, this fact does not necessarily imply that 
Justin wrote the Dialogue for the Jews. But it does show Justin’s 
unusual proximity to the faith which he as an apologist attempts to 
refute, as well as indicating a genuine interest at a real discussion 
with his opponents. Again, it may be reiterated that the amazing 
thing here is not the polemics against the Jews, but the effort to 
walk on as much of the opponents ground as Justin seems to do. 

Second, Justin is a strong testimony to a variegated Jewish Christian 
community in his time, and he hints that successful missionary 
activity was occurring between Christians and Jews, and between 
Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians. The setting of the Dialogue 
is a proselytic encounter between a Christian and a Jew.'’? Not only 
does Justin call for Trypho’s conversion throughout the Dialogue, but 
Trypho also shows interest in Justin converting to Judaism.!? Justin 
is aware of Jewish and Jewish Christian attempts to convince Gentile 
Christians to observe the Mosaic Law.''* In this respect he seems to 
assume that some of these attempts were successful.''? So, in Justin’s 
time, there are traces of actual proselytizing activity not only between 
Jews and Christians, but also between Jewish Christians and Gentile 
Christians. The setting of the Dialogue as a literary genre seems to 
presuppose a concrete situation, where this proselytizing was occur- 
ring. If this was the case, it may be possible that the Dialogue with 
Trypho was Justin’s contribution to this mission field, i.e., as a writ- 
ing addressed to Jews, as well as to Christians. 

Stylianopoulos has pointed out that Dial. 47 would find interest 
among a variety of Jews and Christians:'’® (1) Jews who were recep- 
tive to the Christian faith; (2) Christians who wanted to defend their 
rejection of the Mosaic Law; (3) Gentile Christians who doubted the 
legitimacy of rejecting the Mosaic Law; (4) Jewish Christians who 
lived within the Gentile church but still practiced the Law; (5) Jewish 
Christians who lived apart from the gentile church and tried to 
induce Gentile Christians to observe the Mosaic Law. 


110 W, A. Shotwell, The Biblical Exegesis of Justin Martyr (London: SPCK, 1965) 88-89. 
ui Dial. 47.2ff. 

"2 Dial, 8.2, 4. 

!3 Dial. 8.4; 47.1. 

04 Dial. 47.1-3. 

!5 Dial. 47.4. 

116 Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 38, footnote #73. 
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B. Eschatological Remnant of Jews 


Perhaps the strongest evidence for a Jewish audience is Justin’s con- 
viction that a remnant of the Jews, according to God’s plan, remains 
yet to be saved.!" According to Stylianopoulos, even though this 
receives explicit formulation several times in the Dialogue, it has gone 
largely unnoticed but explains both Justin’s persistence in trying to 
convert Trypho as well as his hope of success in such efforts. The 
significant passages in this respect are Dial. 32.2; 55.3; 64.23. 


1. Dialogue 32.2 


But now I am bringing all my proofs by all the words that I adduce 
from the passages of scripture, which are held by you to be holy and 
to belong to the prophets, because I hope that some of you can be 
found to belong to [the seed] which, according to the grace given by 
the Lord of Sabaoth is left over unto eternal salvation.''® 


Here there are two very important indications regarding the pur- 
pose and intent of the Dialogue. Justin indicates here that the pur- 
pose of the Dialogue is to demonstrate the truth of Christian claims 
using the same scripture which the Jews accept. The intent is like- 
wise to convince some of the Jews of the truth of these claims. Justin’s 
repeated calls for Trypho’s conversion is explicitly based on the idea 
of the remnant as is Justin’s application of this theme to the Jews 
of his time. According to Justin, not all Jews will accept the Christian 
interpretation of scripture, but only those Jews who according to 
God’s plan included in the eschatological remnant. 


2. Dialogue 55.3 


God, because of your iniquity, hid from you the ability to perceive 
the wisdom that there is in his words, with the exception of them who, 
after the grace of his abundant kindness, “He left," as Isaiah said, “a 
seed" for salvation, in order that your race should not perish com- 
pletely, like the men of Sodom and Gomorrah.'? 


18 Dial. 32.2. vov 6& 81a n&vtov TOV ÀAóyov GTO TOV TAP’ DUTV &yiov kal TPOONTIKOV 
YPAPOV TAG nca anodeterc roto eAriCwv tive £6 vudv sdvacbar ebpeva èx 
TOD KATH x&piv THY ånò TOD xópiov Xooo0 repiAeupÜÉvtoc eic thv AimviOV ootnpíiav. 

19 Dial. 55.3. Sià thy buetépav Kakiav anéxpvwev o Beòc ào' dDLdV tò 60vacO0o 
VOELV thv oogíav thv Ev toig Aóyotg ADTOD, TANV twov, OIG KATH x&pi tG novo- 
TAQYYVIAS ato, wc On "Hoaiac, €yKateAine onéppo cic ocotnpiav, Iva uh oc LOdoptOVv 
Kai Touoppaiwv t£Ae£ov koi TO duétepov yévoc AROANTAL. 
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Here, after explaining that God has hidden the true meaning of 
scripture from the Jews because of their iniquity, Justin explains that 
a small number of Jews will be given understanding through God's 
grace. This is based on the Prophet Isaiah’s promise that of an escha- 
tological remnant from Judaism will remain so that Israel may not 
be totally lost. 


3. Dialogue 64.2-3 
Trypho, if I were fond of strife and superficial like you, I should not 


continue to join in this discussion with you... But now, since I fear 
the judgment of God, I am in no hurry to express my opinion about 
any one of your race, whether he is not of those who can be saved 
in accordance with the grace of the Lord of Sabaoth. Therefore even 
though you act maliciously, I will continue answering... That there- 
fore they from your race who are saved by this man, and are in his 
portion, you would, if you had paid attention to the passages from the 
scriptures which I have cited, have already understood.'”° 


This passage virtually summarizes Justin’s intentions in the Dialogue. 
First, Justin is convinced that the scriptures proclaim salvation through 
Jesus alone, even for Jews. Second, Justin believes he is in no posi- 
tion to judge who is and who is not to be included in the eschato- 
logical remnant. Thus, Trypho and his companions, or any other 
Jew for that matter, may still be converted according to God’s plan 
for the eschatological remnant. ‘Third, the zeal and patience of Justin 
is according to the same conviction concerning the remnant. 
Justin’s seriousness concerning the matter of the eschatological 
remnant cannot be doubted. He makes several references to his 
responsibility to communicate the truth and to the fact that he will 
be accountable for it in the day of judgment.'?' Indeed, as Styliano- 
poulos claims,'” the Dialogue may have been written by Justin as an 
expression of his conviction about the eschatological remnant and 
his desire to do his part for the rescue of the remnant according to 


God’s will. 


120 Dial. 64.2—3. °Q Tpóqov, ei ouoteg DUIV MLAEPLOTOG koi KEVOG DTTPYOV, ODK Av 
ETL npooéuevov KOLVOVOV biv TOV Adyov... vOv dé, Exel Kptow Oeod dédorka, od 
qOóvo aropaivecBar nepi ODdEVOS TOV ANO TOD yévovç buv, el uiti EOTIV TÒ TOV 
KATH xàpt Thy Tò Kvpiov Xafao0 oc0Rvot Svvapéevov. 516 Kav oueic rovnpeonoe, 
MPOCHEVO ... &nokpiópevog . . . Ott 00v Kai ot G@COpEVvoOL Gnd TOD yévovg TOD ouetépou 
dia tovtov cóGovtat Kai év tfj tovtov pepi eioi, tolg MPOAEAEYHEVOIS DX’ ¿uod amo 
TOV YPAPOV ei TPOGEOYT]KEltE, EvevonKerte àv NON. 

21 Dial. 38.2; 44.1; 68.1. 

/? Stylianopoulos, justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 44. 
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IV. Conclusion 


The conclusion concerning the intended audience of the Dialogue with 
Trypho should be clear from the preceding discussion. The arguments 
for a pagan audience have been well-criticized and refuted. Cosgrove's 
assertion of an exclusively Christian audience is plausible on the face 
of it, but his contention that it is least problematic fails to convince— 
especially in light of Styhanopoulos's important contributions concerning 
the non-polemic tone of the Dialogue and the eschatological remnant. 

In this light, I agree with. Stylianopoulos's hypothesis that the 
Dialogue was written for a Jewish audience in the context of mis- 
sionary activity between Jews and Christians. But because the Dialogue 
was written within the Christian community it would naturally com- 
mend itself to a Christian audience. Justin, realizing this, may have 
had Jewish Christians as well as Gentile Christians in mind. It has 
been shown that the Dialogue answers issues that would be a con- 
cern to each of these groups. ‘Therefore, even though the Dialogue 
has primarily a Jewish audience in mind, a combined Jewish/Christian 
audience can reasonably be posited. 


CHAPTER TWO 


IHE CONCEPT OF REVELATION IN 
DIALOGUE WITH TRYPHO 


I. Introduction 


"In most versions of Christianity, revelation has served as the epistemo- 
logical basis for theology; that 1s, an appeal has often been made to 
revelation in order to account for knowledge of God."! It is my con- 
tention that this line of thinking coincides with Justin Martyr's in 
the Dialogue with Trypho. It must be remembered, however, that because 
the Dialogue is not a systematic presentation of Justin’s theological 
beliefs, it was not necessarily Justin’s intent to espouse his under- 
standing of revelation in the pages of that work. Rather, in the 
Dialogue, Justin covers topics and issues pertinent to the existing con- 
text. The task in this chapter is to examine the context of the Dialogue 
with the view to understanding how Justin understood revelation. 

At its root, the idea of revelation carries with it the disclosure of 
something which was previously only partly known.? For whatever 
reason something is disclosed that was previously hidden from knowl- 
edge or understanding. Knowledge, therefore, appears to be the goal 
in revelation. Knowledge of something or someone which was pre- 
viously incomplete or partly known. In what follows, this link between 
revelation and epistemology take center stage as we discuss Justin 
Martyr’s concept of revelation. 

In Christian theology the focus of revelation has been the self- 
revealing God. As sovereign creator, God is viewed as eternal and 
without equal, wholly other than humankind's existence.? Because of 


' G. Stroup, “Revelation,” in P. C. Hodgson & R. H. King (eds.), Christian Theology. 
An Introduction to Its Traditions and Tasks (London: SPCK, 1983) 88. 

? W. Pannenberg, Systematic Theology (3 vols.; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1991) 1.189. 

? Biblical passages often presented as exemplary of this belief include: 1 Chr 29:11; 
Isa 40:22-23; Ps 22:28; 47:7-8, Dan 5:21; Ps 75:7; Jer 30:24. For the relationship 
of these and other verses to this concept, see e.g., D. G. Bloesch, Essentials of 
Evangelical Theology Volume I: God, Authority, & Salvation (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 
1978) 24—50; L. Gilkey, “God,” in Hodgson & King (eds.), Christian Theology, 62-87; 
S. J. Grenz, Theology for the Community of God (Nasville: Broadman & Holman, 1994) 
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this we are utterly unable to understand God on our own. The need 
to know who God is, what God does, and our relationship to him 
therefore rests in God’s self-disclosure. In other words, only God can 
reveal himself.* 

The OT scriptures are illustrative of this focus. God's self-disclo- 
sure can be seen in his activity—his mighty acts. This is emphasized 
in many ways throughout the OT. 'The call of Abraham, through 
whom God would build his nation, showed the Israelites that God 
revealed his purposes to them. The miraculous provision of Isaac as 
an heir to the promise further showed his nation that God carried 
out his promises to them. The deliverance of Israel from Egypt and 
the conquest of the promised land further strengthened the Israelite 
dependence on God's self-revealing acts. These, and many other, 
mighty acts by God on behalf of the nation of Israel revealed God's 
care and plan for it, they are not only revelations of his power, but 
are also revelations of his character. God's self-disclosure can also 
be seen in his speech. The Prophets were very conscious that the 
message they were delivering was not their own, it was from God. 
The Prophets could therefore state, “The word of the Lord came 
to me, saying .. .".? God, therefore, was not only revealing himself 
but also his plan and purposes. 

Justin Martyr reflects this focus that views God as wholly other, 
yet as one who chooses to make self-disclosure through his mighty 
acts. Concerning Justin’s concept of revelation in the Dialogue with 
Trypho, W. A. Shotwell has stated, “In the Dialogue with Trypho there 
was no need for Justin to state a concept of revelation, for both he 
and his opponent used the Old ‘Testament as the basis for their dis- 
cussion."? Shotwell proceeds to explain Justin’s concept of revelation 
based upon the Apologies with little reference to the Dialogue. As this 
chapter will show, Shotwell is correct in his statement that Justin 
considers the OT scriptures as a witness to God's character. However, 
he has neglected to mention and give account for two other very 
important issues that must be discussed in connection with Justin’s 
concept of revelation in the Dialogue with Trypho. First, the concept 


35-161; J. N. Hart, “Creation and Providence,” in Hodgson & King (eds.), Christian 
Theology, 115-140; T. C. Oden, The Lwing God. Systematic Theology: Volume One (San 
Francisco: Harper, 1992) 15-82, 270-316; Pannenberg, Systematic Theology, 1.337—421. 

* Pannenberg, Systematic Theology, 1.1—2. 

? See e.g., Jer 18:1; Ezek 12:1, 8, 17, 21, 26; Hos 1:1; Joel 1:1; Amos 3:1. 

€ W. A. Shotwell, The Biblical Exegesis of Justin Martyr (London: SPCK, 1965) 2. 
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of revelation must be placed within Justin’s understanding of phi- 
losophy as a search for God. Justin’s background and the influence 
of Middle Platonic philosophy upon him cannot be disregarded in 
the Dialogue. Failure to do so oversimplifies the issue to the extreme 
of misunderstanding it. Second, the importance of the Logos in Justin’s 
concept of revelation must also be examined, for, it will be shown, 
the Logos is the glue which holds Justin’s concept of revelation together. 

The purpose in this chapter is not to discuss modern views of rev- 
elation, or even the general theme of revelation. ‘The task before us 
here is to discuss Justin’s foundational understanding of God’s rev- 
elation as presented in the Dialogue with Trypho. We will see that 
Justin understands this revelation in terms of salvation history in 
which the incarnation of the Logos is central. Under-girding Justin’s 
understanding here is the belief that God actually breaks into the 
human situation from beyond—God acts in the human situation. 
Justin claims that God has acted, and 1s acting, historically to res- 
cue humanity from its plight.’ 

This chapter has three main foci. First, by way of background, 
the foundational issue of epistemology must be discussed with a view 
toward how Justin believed knowledge of God is attained. In this 
section, Justin’s connection with the Middle Platonic theory of knowl- 
edge will be explained and its significance stated. Second, also by 
way of background, Justin’s concept of God will be discussed with 
a view toward seeing the link between it and the Platonic concept 


' G. D. Kaufman, Systematic Theology: A Historicist Perspective (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1968) 13-40, 378-388. Kaufman claims that because man and 
woman are historical beings, salvation from humanity’s plight must also be histor- 
ical—it must come through events which further transform history, thus finally heal- 
ing humanity itself. He identifies several of the most important stages in this salvation 
history. “The first, symbolized in Genesis by the ‘call of Abraham,’ was the prepa- 
ration of a certain receptiveness in man to the fact that God's requirements are 
distinct from man’s (autonomous) desires" (p. 379). “The second stage or event of 
salvation-history ... is the exodus-covenant complex through which the people of 
Israel bound themselves in a historical compact to the God Yahweh. Here the totali- 
tarian character of the loyalty claimed by God began to become apparent, together with 
the genuinely personal character of the relation between God and man" (p. 380). 
“With this development we are into the third stage or event of salvation-history. 
Yahweh, it now became evident, 1s the absolute Lord of all history; the whole course 
of history, therefore, must be understood as working out his personal purposes" 
(p. 381). “The fourth stage of this historical movement toward man's salvation bears 
the name Jesus Christ... This event includes the actual ‘bridging of the gap’ 
between God and man, and the broadening out once again of what had seemed 
to be the particular history of an obscure nation into universal history, with the 
emergence of a community destined to include all nations” (p. 383). 
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of God. Both of these first two main sections will show that even 
though Justin retained some Platonic categories of thought after his 
conversion to Christianity, he could no longer call himself a true 
Platonist This has significant implications for his view of episte- 
mology and its relationship to revelation. The third major section 
will discuss the implications of Justin’s epistemology and Theology 
Proper on his concept of revelation. In other words, the Dialogue with 
Trypho will be examined with a view towards seeing how Justin prac- 
tically works out his concept of revelation. 


II. Background— Epistemology 


In the prologue to the Dialogue with Trypho (chaps. 1-9) the reader 
is immediately ushered into the philosophic tone of the treatise. A 
detailed examination of the prologue will arrive in due course as this 
chapter progresses. However, the somewhat latent philosophical pre- 
suppositions upon which the entire prologue is based must be under- 
stood in its relationship to Justin’s conversion. In other words, we 
must ask how Justin’s philosophical presuppositions affected his con- 
version and, ultimately, his conception of revelation. ‘This is the foun- 
dational issue upon which and from which all thought and argument 
progress in the prologue. 

I have suggested above that the root idea of revelation carries with 
it disclosure of something that was previously hidden or partly known. 
We have thus entered into the epistemological question—“How do 
we know what we know?” In a very real sense, this is Justin’s concern 
in the Dialogue with Trypho. It is my contention that Justin retained cer- 
tain Platonic presuppositions even after his conversion to Christianity.” 
However, in order to show this, certain aspects of Platonic thought 
must be explained within the context of its contact with Justin. At 
the top of the list is Platonic epistemology. Justin’s conversion from 
Platonism to Christianity cannot be properly understood without 
understanding the Platonic theory of knowledge. His conversion indi- 
cates a fundamental shift concerning how one attains knowledge of 
God. This shift, in turn, is foundational to the concept of revelation 
in the Dialogue. 


8 Tt will be shown that Justin is indebted to the more eclectic form of Platonism 
of the second century that has been described as Middle Platonism. 

? As will be shown below, Justin’s Platonic epistemology is radically altered while 
his Platonic concept of God is, by and large, retained. 
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A. Platonic Epistemology 


It is clear that Justin considered himself a philosopher—both before 
and after his conversion to Christianity. As a philosopher, he believed 
it was his task (along with philosophers in general) to inquire about 
God. In fact, according to Justin, this inquiry is necessary for hap- 
piness.!! Trypho becomes intrigued by this assertion and asks him 
to define God and philosophy. Justin does so by recounting his trek 
through the philosophies of his day and through his meeting with a 
certain respectable old man who would eventually convince him to 
accept Christianity as the true philosophy. It is by way of Justin’s 
recounting his meeting with the old man that Justin answers Trypho's 
questions of definition. Justin states that philosophy “is the knowledge 
of that which is (éoti), and knowledge of the truth.”'* In his reply to 
Justin's definition the old man seizes upon a very important issue for 
revelation—epistemology. And it is in this reply that we see the foun- 
dational importance of epistemology in Justin's concept of revelation. 
By replying that philosophy 1s *knowledge of that which is" Justin 
is recalling his debt to Middle Platonism. He had already offered an 
indication of this debt to Middle Platonic thought in Dial. 2.6, 


I thereupon spent as much of my time as was possible with one who 
had lately settled in our city—a sagacious man, holding a high posi- 
tion among the Platonists,——and I progressed, and made the greatest 
improvements daily. And the perception of immaterial things quite 
overpowered me, and the contemplation of Ideas furnished my mind 
with wings, so that in a little while I supposed that I had become 
wise; and such was my stupidity, I expected forthwith to look upon 


God, for this is the end of Plato's Philosophy." 


Justin’s Platonism was distinctly the eclectic Middle Platonism of the 
second century. He employs the same terms in describing the act of 
knowing the Christian God" as he uses of knowing philosophical 


! Dial. 1.3. 

2 Dial. 3.4 èniothun éoti tod Óvtog Kai Tod GANDOds éntyvootc. 

!5 Kai 6T] Vewoti éniðnuoavt TH huetépa NOAEt GLVETH àvópi koi TPOVYOVTL EV toic 
IIAatovikoic ouvóiétpiBov ws và UGALOTOL, koi TPOEKONTOV kal TAELOTOV OGOV £k&otng 
huépas énedidovv. Kai pe fipet oqóópo T] TOV &oopiétov vónoic, koi T] Oecopto t&v SEOv 
GVENTEPOD LOL tijv qpóvnoiv, ÓAtyoo TE £vtóg xpóvou dv coqóg yeyovévau, kal LTO 
BraKeiac HAniCov adtika katóyeoðar tov Beóv: todto yàp t£Aoc ts ITAGtovoc 
QiAocogtac. Cf. Albinus, Didask. 2. 

lt Dial. 8. 
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truth. Both passages are based on a passage in Plato." This text was 
a favorite among Middle Platonists.'? For the Middle Platonic school 
the experience of the highest good in the intelligible world was cen- 
tral. Thus, Justin’s interpretation of Plato here is in line with the 
Middle Platonic thought of his day when he describes the experi- 
ence of the Idea as the end of Platonic philosophy. When Justin 
understands Plato’s ontological sentences as theological it is an inter- 
pretation that is well-known in Middle Platonism. For example, when 
Albinus speaks about God being discernable to the mind alone, he 
is using as his base Phaedr. 247C. But he (like Justin) applies the pas- 
sage which deals with knowledge of the intelligible world of the True 
and the Good to the knowledge of God.'’ Celsus uses the passage 
from Plato in a similar way.? Thus, while it is true that the telos of 
Platonism was not to look upon God, it must be remembered that 
Justin was not a Platonist in the pure sense of that school of thought. 
He was a Middle Platonist and his understanding of Plato was an 
interpretation. The central metaphysical theme for Justin is no longer, 
as it was for the historical Plato, the doctrine of Ideas, but God. 
For Plutarch the óvtoc öv is God.'? But for Plato it was the Ideas.”° 
This fact should not cause surprise since Justin is here recording his 
own words prior to his conversion to Christianity. By answering in 
such a way, Justin has exposed himself as espousing, to a certain 
degree, the Platonic theory of knowledge.”! This, in turn, is impor- 
tant when we look at Justin’s Christian epistemology. 

Plato presents the world in which we live as a product of the 
interaction between two distinct principles—“Becoming” and “Being.” 


!5 Plato, Ep. 7.341D. 

'6 Albinus, Didask. 10; Maximus of Tyre, Or. 29.5; Plut. De Is. Et Osir. 77. 

17 Albinus, Didask. 10.’ 

'8 Celsus, Fr. 6.64. 

P Plutarch, de E. ap Delph. 19, 20. 

? Plato, Phaedr. 247E; Tim. 27D; 28A. 

? For more on Justin’s Middle Platonism see above, section III.A.1.b. For the 
relationship between Justin’s Platonism and Middle Platonisn see also, C. Andresen, 
“Justin und der mittlere Platonismus," NW 44 (1952/53) 157-195; Barnard, Justin 
Martyr, 34—37; J. Daniélou, Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture. (The Development 
of Christian Doctrine Before the Council of Nicaea Vol 2; ET J. A. Baker; London: 
Darton, Longman & Todd, 1973) 107-113; Droge, “Justin Martyr and the Restoration 
of Philosophy,” 304-307; G. May, Creatio Ex Nihilo: The Doctrine of ‘Creation out of 
Nothing’ in Early Christian Thought (ET A. S. Worall; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1994) 
1-5; Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth”? and in the Writings of Justin 
Martyr, 58-59. 
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Becoming is defined as the visible, tangible reality which is perceived 
by the senses. Of the two, this kind of reality is lower and inferior 
to Being. Being, on the other hand, is a higher reality that 1s found 
in the intelligible realm, the realm of Forms or Ideas.” 


1. “Becoming” 


Becoming has two essential characteristics:* (a) it is physical or mate- 
rial in nature and thus occupies both space and time and, (b) because 
it occupies both space and time it is always in a state of flux or 
change. Because nothing 1s permanent or stable, nothing quite suc- 
ceeds in bemg what it is. This is because it is always in the state of 
becoming something else. The result of this state of becoming is that 
because of this state of flux or change there is no basis for reliable 
knowledge of any kind.” 

The crux of the issue here is that of sensible perception, or knowl- 
edge of objects of which we are made aware of by our senses. Plato 
sets out to show that knowledge gained by perception does not fulfill 
the requirements of true knowledge at all, since, according to him, 
knowledge must be infallible and of what zs (Being). As far as knowl- 
edge of sensible things go, Plato 1s quite fond of pointing out how 
fallible this knowledge is. One such example is found in 7/7eaetetus.? 
Here, Theaetetus has just asserted to Socrates that “knowledge is 
nothing else than perception." In reply, Socrates points out that 
sometimes when two men are feeling the same wind blow, one may 
feel cold while the other does not, or, one may feel only slightly 


^ Plato states, *Now first of all we must, in my judgment, make the following 
distinction. What is that which is Existent always and has no Becoming? And what 
is that which is Becoming always and never is Existent? Now the one of these is 
apprehensible by thought with the aid of reasoning, since it 1s ever uniformly exis- 
tent; whereas the other is an object of opinion with the aid of unreasoning sensa- 
tion, since it becomes and perishes and is never really existent. Again, everything 
which becomes must of necessity become owing to some Cause; for without a cause 
it is impossible for anything to attain becoming" (Plato, Tim. 27D-284A). 

^ R. A. Norris, God and World in Early Christian Theology: A Study in Justin Martyr, 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Origen (Studies in Patristic Thought; London: Adam & Charles 
Black, 1966) 13. 

4 Plato, Theaet. 181—183. 

^ Plato, Theaet. 152. Other examples of Plato pointing out the fallibility of sen- 
sible knowledge include Tim. 48-51; Theaet. 182—188; Phaed. 73-75; Rep. 413, 475—480. 
See also, F. Copleston, A History of Philosophy (9 vols.; new rev. ed; Garden City, 
NY: Image Books, 1962) 1/1.167. 

26 Plato, Theaet. 151E. 
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cold while the other is exceedingly cold." “Then in that case, shall 
we say that the wind is in itself cold or not cold; or should we accept 
Protagoras's saying that it is cold for him who feels cold and not 
for him who does not??? 

The point here is that for Plato sense-perception is not infallible. 
This is because one object can be described as being two opposite 
things. This is expanded upon by Plato (through Socrates) when he 
states that 


... you could not rightly ascribe any quality whatsoever to anything, 
but if you call it large it will also appear to be small, and light if you 
call it heavy, and everything else in the same way, since nothing what- 
ever is one, either a particular thing or of a particular quality; but it 
is out of movement and motion and mixture with one another that 
all those things become which we wrongly say *are"— wrongly, because 
nothing ever is, but is always becoming.” 


Further, if knowledge must be knowledge of that which zs, then sense- 
perception fails again, because the fact that two people can perceive 
the same object in contradictory ways proves that the objects of 
sense-perception are always in a state of change or flux. Since sense- 
perception is built on opinion rather than knowledge? it is not reli- 
able. Opinions are not “real”. They may, therefore contradict one 
another. Thus, perception is not knowledge because it is fallible and 
is not knowledge of Being but only of Becoming. 


2. “Being” 


This state of affairs leaves one thinking that any search for a stable 
knowledge is a vain search. But Plato offers a remedy to this. True 
knowledge, to Plato, is knowledge that can be comprehended by rea- 
son, by the powers of the mind. This higher reality is that of Being," 
and is described as the realm of Forms or Ideas. 

For Plato, Forms (eión) or Ideas (ióéow) are neither physical nor 
mental—they are outside of space and time. It is the Forms that are 
real while the physical and material world is but a poor reflection. 


? Plato, Theaet. 152B. 

28 Plato, Theaet. 152B. 

29 Plato, Theaet. 152D-E. 

3 Plato, Rep. 357C; 402C-D; 475-480; 585C; Tim. 53; 121-123. 
*' Plato, Rep. 575—590. 


? Plato, Parm., passim. 
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Plato was here influenced by the methods and achievements of math- 
ematics in his day. The truth of mathematics were of a special sort— 
they are grasped intellectually, by a process of intuition and deductive 
reasoning. They are reflected or illustrated in the physical world, but 
only imperfectly. They can only be truly understood by the mind 
which abstracts from the unreliable evidence of sense and relies on 
the capacities of reason alone.? And Plato thinks that as it is with 
the truths of mathematics, so also with other matters as well.?^* Thus, 
objects of true knowledge must be stable and abiding, fixed, capable 
of being grasped in clear scientific definition. This knowledge which 
is attained of the stable is knowledge of universals, of Forms or Ideas.? 


3. Plato’s Allegory of the Cave? 


Plato himself offers an allegorical explanation of how his theory of 
knowledge should be understood. His allegory of the Cave? may 
thus be seen as a summary of his theory of Forms or Ideas and his 
mission as a philosopher. If one were to diagram this allegory, it 


would look like this:?? 


Cave Entry 


Fire 


Raised Way 


Little Wall or Screen 


Row of Prisoners 


Wall on which Shadows are Thrown 


5 Plato, Rep. 434D—435E; Theaet. 165. 

** Norris, God and World in Early Christian Theology, 14. 

3 Copleston, History of Philosophy, 1/1.174. 

? Plato actually related 3 different comparisons to help express various aspects 
of his epistemology. In addition to the Allegory of the Cave (Rep. 514—519) Plato 
also used the Divided Line (Rep. 510—511) and the Simile of the Sun (Rep. 505—509). 
The Divided Line and the Simile of the Sun will be discussed in Chapter 3 as they 
apply to Justin's concept of truth. 

? Plato, Rep. 514^—519A. 

38 Copleston, A History of Philosophy, 1/1.185. 
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Plato asks the reader to imagine a cave which has an opening towards 
a light. In the cave are living human beings where, from birth, their 
legs and necks have been chained in such a way that they can look 
neither left, nor right, but only forward to the back wall of the cave. 
The prisoners have thus never actually seen the light of the sun. 
Between the prisoners and the mouth of the cave is a fire, and 
between the fire and the prisoners is a raised way and a low wall 
like a screen. Along this raised way people pass carrying statues and 
figures of animals and other objects. ‘They are carried in such a way 
that they appear over the top of the screen. Because the prisoners 
are facing the inside wall of the cave, they neither see one another 
nor the objects being carried, but only shadows of themselves and 
of the objects which are thrown on the wall they are facing. 

The prisoners represent the majority of humankind who are in a 
state in which they see only shadows of reality and hear only echoes 
of truth. It is a distorted view of the world. If these prisoners were 
to suddenly break free and told to look at the realities of which they 
had only formerly seen shadows, they would be blinded by the glare 
of the light, and would imagine that the shadows are far more real 
than the realities. But if one of the escaped prisoners grows accus- 
tomed to the light, he would be able to look at the concrete sensi- 
ble objects, of which he had formerly only known shadows. This 
escaped prisoner can now see his fellow prisoners in the light of the 
fire (which represents the visible sun). He has thus been “converted” 
from the shadow world to the real world. He now sees the prisoners 
for what they really are. If this converted prisoner now comes out 
of the cave into the sunlight, he will see a world of sun-illumined 
and clear objects (which represent intelligible realities), and will even- 
tually be able to see the sun itself, which represents the Idea of the 
Good, the highest Form. If someone, after ascending to the sun- 
shine, were to go back into the cave, he would be unable to see 
properly because of the darkness. If he tried to free another and 
lead him to the light, the prisoners, who love the darkness and con- 
sider the shadows to be true reality, would put the offender to death. 

So, from the allegory of the cave, one sees that the philosopher 
who has seen the world of Ideas is in the best position to explain 
the realities better than those who have only seen the shadowy world 
of sense.? The allegory also makes it clear that there is a concept 


3 Ferguson, Backgrounds of Early Christianity, 314. 
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of progress which requires great effort and mental discipline. This 
is why Plato insists on the importance of education. For it is through 
education that the young may be brought, through progression, to 
behold eternal and absolute truths and values, and so saved from 
passing their lives in the shadowy existence of sense.” 


B. fustin^s Platonic Epistemology 


Justin uses his meeting with the old man by the sea*' to introduce 
a Christian epistemology, as opposed to the Platonic epistemology 
described above.*” The old man is given some initial indication of 
Justin’s Platonic leanings in two ways upon their meeting. First, when 
the old man asks Justin why he is walking alone, Justin replies that 
he likes to walk alone by the sea because his attention is not dis- 
tracted and dialogue with himself is uninterrupted. Second, Justin 
declares reason (Aóyoc) to be the source which governs all. Once a 
person has laid hold of reason he or she is able to look down on 
the errors of others. But without reason prudence would not be pre- 
sent in any man.** These two indications show that Justin is con- 
cerned with using the faculty of his mind to inquire and progress in 
philosophy—a matter that sounds very much like Plato’s philosophy 
outlined above. 

At this point in the Dialogue it appears as though Justin is presenting 
the old man as slowly trying to press Justin concerning his Platonism, 
and the next two indications confirm this. The first indication, which 
has already been discussed, is Justin’s definition that philosophy “is 
the knowledge of that which is (éott).”* The second indication is 
Justin’s definition that God is “That which always has the same man- 
ner and existence and is the cause of all other things."^ From these 
two further indications, the old man's suspicions are confirmed that 
Justin is, in fact, a Platonist. Justin has just stated a belief in the 


1 Copleston, A History of Philosophy, 186. 

*! Dial. 3.1. 

* Tt should be noted that at this point in the Dialogue Justin is using the old man 
as a "foil" for Platonic epistemology. Therefore, Justin is reflecting back on his con- 
version from Platonism to Christianity. It is thus Justin the Platonist here. 

B Dial. 3.2. 

* Dial. 3.3. 

5 Dial. 3.4. The dependence of this statement upon Platonic philosophy is dis- 
cussed above, section ILA. 

'6 Dial. 3.5. Tò kate tà dt koi OoadtHS cei Éxov koi TOD eivot NOL toic KAAOIC 
QLUTLOV. 
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higher order of knowledge—Being. Thus, for Justin the Platonist, 
God is that which is and that which remains the same—Being. 

The old man recognizes that Justin has placed himself within 
Plato’s theory of knowledge." Therefore, he presses the epistemo- 
logical question—How do we know God? According to the old man 
knowledge is not always apprehended in the same ways. Justin 1s 
therefore asked if knowledge is not a word applied commonly to 
different matters. Some knowledge, such as military strategy, navi- 
gation, and medicine comes from study and practice. But some knowl- 
edge, specifically knowledge in Divine and human affairs, cannot be 
gained in this way, it must be gained by sight or hearing from some- 
one who has seen. The example given by the old man for this type 
of knowledge is the idea that, hypothetically, there exists an animal 
in India which is different than any other. If one had not seen this 
animal he would have no definite knowledge of it. The only other 
way one could describe it therefore is if one had heard of it from 
someone who had seen the animal. Justin agrees with the old man's 
reasoning, and upon this agreement the old man gets to the heart 
of the issue: “Then how... can philosophers set forth truthfully or 
speak that which is true concerning God when they have no knowl- 
edge of him, having never seen or heard him?"*? 

Justin's reply, once again, is Middle Platonic, . the Divine is 
not visible to the eyes, as other living things, but is discernible to 
the mind alone, as Plato says—and I believe him."? If the old man 
had any doubt as to Justin’s philosophical bias, it has now been 
answered. The phrase “discernible to the mind alone” embodies the 
core of Platonic philosophy.?! Now that the old man can place Justin 
as a follower of Plato, he knows what Justin believes regarding the 
attainment of knowledge. And it is these beliefs that the old man 
sets out to discredit in favor of a Christian epistemology. 


ec 


*” As it has been understood in second century Middle Platonism. See sections 
ILA & IILA.I.b. 

*5 Dial. 3.6. 

* Dial. 3.7 Ts oov äv, én, nepi Oeod plc @povoiev ot PiAdcogor f| Aéyoiév ti 
à&AnOéc, érvotnimv avtov um £xovtec, unde iSovtec note Ñ Gxoboavteg; 

50 Dial. 3.7. AAN oox Eotw oq0oAuotc, Av ©’ eyo, adtoic, n&tep, OPATOV tò Üeiov wc 
tà GAA CHa, GAAG LOVO vô KATAANRTOV, Hs qnot MAátov, Kai &yo neiðouar oto. 


`l van Winden, An Early Christian Philosopher, 69. 
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C. Toward a Christian Epistemology 


The old man starts discrediting Justin’s Middle Platonic epistemol- 
ogy by questioning Justin’s belief that the mind actually has the 
power to do such a thing. He counters Justin’s belief with his own 
that the mind of man cannot see God without the aid of the Holy 
Spirit. Justin then replies that the mind is of such a nature that it 
has been given for this end—to see that very Being when the mind 
is pure. This Being actually comes into the souls on account of their 
affinity to and desire for seeing God.” For Plato, and thus for Justin 
here, the soul is immortal (having neither beginning nor end). But 
not only is the soul immortal, it is also immaterial or spiritual and 
therefore belongs to the same reality as Forms or Ideas. This is 
important, for “Only like can know like; only a subject which 1s itself 
eternal and incorporeal can grasp the truth of an eternal and incor- 
poreal reality."? 

The old man then seizes upon Justin’s statement about the soul. 
He recognizes that Justin is claiming that the soul is immaterial, 
immortal, and eternal, i.e. that it is uncreated. This is why, in Dial. 
4—6 Justin uses the old man to discredit the Platonic idea that the 
soul is part of the order of Forms or Ideas. For if the soul is not 
immortal then it cannot be a part of the Platonic version of reality. 
Thus, neither the soul nor the mind has affinity to God. And if the 
soul and the mind has no affinity to God, if it is of a different order 
of reality, then there is no chance that the mind may see God 
because “only like can know like."?* The old man is making an argu- 
ment that could conceivably cause Justin's entire. epistemological 
framework to collapse. 

lhe climax to the old man's argument is found in chapter 7, 
where he offers his alternative Christian epistemology. But the sum- 
mary of his argument against Middle Platonic epistemology is found 
in chapter 6. It 1s well worth quoting. 


The soul certainly 1s, or has, life. If, therefore, 1t 1s life, it would cause 
other life, not itself —just as motion moves something other than itself. 
No one denies that the soul lives. But if it lives, it does not live as 


? Dial. 4.1. 

5 Norris, God and World in Early Christian Theology, 16. See also, van Winden, An 
Early Christian. Philosopher, 74—75. 

+ Norris, God and World in Early Christian Theology, 16. 
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being life, but rather as a partaker of life. And the one partaking of 
something is different from that of which it partakes. So the soul par- 
takes of life because God wills it to live. Thus, it cannot partake of 


life if God does not will it to live. For to live is not its own [attribute] 
as it is God's.? 


The old man is placing the soul within the realm of the will of God, 
in other words, the soul lives only because God wills it to live. It 1s 
not an uncreated reality, but rather, it is subject to the will of God 
as the giver of life. The soul and God are different, thus, the soul 
has no affinity to God. 

Immediately after the old man’s summary of Platonic epistemol- 
ogy the climax of his argument is reached. Justin is introduced to 
the Prophets and Apostles of Christ who can actually relate knowl- 
edge of God. Justin rejects his previously held Platonic epistemology 
and accepts the old man's argument—a Christian epistemology.°° 

By eventually accepting this Christian way of attaining knowledge 
about God Justin has severed an important link to his Middle 
Platonism. Plato did not believe in a God who reveals himself in 
time and history, much less in theophanies, as did Jewish and Christian 
writers. Basically “god,” for Plato, was anything which participates 
in Being as opposed to Becoming. “God” is thus anything which 
belongs by nature to the realm of immortal and intelligible exist- 
ence." As we have seen,” it is the Forms or Ideas which belong to 
this realm of immortal and intelligible existence. All of these Forms 
or Ideas are summed up in the ultimate ideal, which Plato calls the 
Good. Even though this idea of the Good has been thought of as 
the nearest approximation in Plato to the biblical idea of God, it 
must be remembered that the Good is a Form, and not a living 
God. Strictly speaking, Plato does not have a personal God, rather, 
only an impersonal principle.” It is out of these concepts that Justin 
emerged to maintain a belief in the personal God of the Prophets 


? Dial. 6.1-2. h woxn fito Con € oti f| Conv xer. ei èv odv Con € &otw, GAAO ti àv 
roifjoete Civ, oOx EQUTIHY, ÒG Koi kivnotc dAdo tt KIVOELE LOAAOV Ñ EavtHy. ott de Ch 
woxn, ovdeic &vteinor. £i dé Cf. ov Con ovoa Ch, cAAG petaopBavovoc THC Gofic: 
ETEPOV O€ t1 TO petéyov tivóG EKELVOD OU ketéxet. Cofis de woxn WETEYEL, enel Shiv QvTHV 
ò Ocóc PodAEtaL. OUtTwS &pa Kai od pEeBEEEL noté, ötav aÙthv uii Béo Civ. od yàp õrov 
adtiic oti tò Giv ws TOD Oeod: 

56 Dial. 7—8. This is discussed in more detail below, sections IV-V. 

? Norris, God and World in Early Christian Theology, 20. 

58 See above, section II.A. 

? Ferguson, Backgrounds of Early Chnstianity, 313. 
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and Apostles. His task, therefore, was to transform Platonic notions 
of this impersonal “god” into a more acceptable personal God of 
the scriptures of Christianity. 


D. Concluding Remarks on Epistemology 


The differences here between Middle Platonic epistemology and the 
old man’s Christian epistemology, which Justin accepts, are foundational 
to understanding why Justin uses both the Prophets and Memoirs 
of the Apostles as sources of the knowledge of God, and, most impor- 
tantly, the incarnation of the Logos as revelation of God. The old man 
builds upon a common ground between Middle Platonic epistemo- 
logy and his Christian epistemology. ‘That common ground is found 
in the definition of philosophy as “knowledge of that which is (éoct)"?! 
and the belief that God is that which remains the same (Being). 

But from this common ground arises the question, “How do we 
know God?” This is the real crux of the issue between Middle 
Platonic and Christian epistemology. The old man discredits the 
Platonic idea that the soul and the mind have an affinity for God 
because they are of a different order of reality. Thus, the only way 
gain knowledge about God is from those who had seen or heard 
him.” This is a major difference in how to attain knowledge about 
God. No longer is the intelligible world seen as deceptive. Rather, 
it is this very intelligible world that gives us knowledge about God. 
Simply stated, one cannot accept the Christian epistemology described 
by the old man and still remain a Platonist. 


III. Background — Theology Proper 


This 1ssue of epistemology must never be far from a contextual read- 
ing of the Dialogue with Trypho regarding revelation. The old man's 
Christian epistemology literally revolutionized the way Justin acquired 
knowledge about God. It is quite clear, therefore, that Justin has not 
retained his previously held Platonic epistemology. Can the same be 
said, however, for his concept of God? 


°° These 3 subjects form the headings for the section below on the Witnesses to 
Revelation and the Logos as Revelation. See sections IV-V. 

^l Dial. 3.4. 

9? Dial. 3.5. 

$$ Dial. 7-8. This is discussed in greater detail in sections IV-V. 
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A. Common Staring Point? 


Having placed Justin’s conversion to Christianity in its proper context 
of epistemology and his discussion with the old man, we may now 
turn to Justin’s discussions with Trypho and his companions. It is 
clear, once again, that this discussion also centers on the concept of 
epistemology. 

In Dial. 10 Justin asks Trypho for an explanation of the accusa- 
tions he and other Jews make against the Christians. Trypho's answer 
is that the Christians live a life that is no different than the Gentiles, 
neither keeping the feasts and Sabbaths, nor practicing the rite of 
circumcision. Therefore, what Trypho requires of Justin is an expla- 
nation of why he, as a Christian, can scorn the covenant of cir- 
cumcision, spurn the commands that come after it, and still think 
that he knows God. To Trypho it 1s impossible for a person to know 
(eiðótes) God without practicing those things which God requires. In 
Trypho's eyes, Justin is no different than the Gentiles. He and other 
Christians do not segregate themselves from other Gentiles, and really 
live a life that 1s no different from them. This is evidenced for Trypho 
in Justin’s disregard for the feasts and sabbaths, as well as his dis- 
regard for the rite of circumcision. For Trypho, knowledge of God 
is attained through adherence to the Law. Therefore, failure to prac- 
tice the Law results in a failure to know God. Following this expla- 
nation of his accusations I rypho then sets the stage for the ensuing 
dialogue, “If, therefore, you have satisfactory verbal defense of these 
[accusations], and can show in what way you hope for anything what- 
soever, even though you do not observe the Law, we would most 
willingly listen to you, and we will also make similar investigations.”™ 

Justin begins his reply by focusing in on the common ground 
between Trypho the Jew and Justin the Christian. That common 
ground relates to God. 


There will never be, Trypho, nor has there ever been from eternity 
(I thus addressed him), any other except the one who created and 
arranged all. Nor do we think that our God is different from yours, 
for this is the God who, with a strong hand and outstretched arm, 
led your fathers out of the land of Egypt. Nor have we placed our 


6+ Dial. 10.4 et oov Éxeig npóg tata àxoAoynoao0ot, Kai éx1deiEar oti tpóno 
&AniGete Ott oUv, kàv LN quAGGGOVteG TOV VOLOV, TODTO cov NEWS dkovoatuev LAALOTE, 
Koi tà GAAG ÕE OMoiwMs ouveGetiüoopev. 
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hope in any other (for there is no other), but in this same one in 
whom you also have placed your hope, the God of Abraham and of 
Isaac and of Jacob.” 


Here Justin is attempting to begin on the same footing with Trypho 
by stating that his doctrine of God is the same as Trypho’s. As a 
philosopher, God was one of Justin’s main concerns. But can 
Justin’s statement be taken at face value? Is Justin’s conception of 
God the same as Trypho's conception? This question is best answered 
under three main headings: Justin’s Concept of God, Trypho's Judaism, 
and Apophatc Theology. 


1. Fustin’s Concept of God 


a. Pre-Conversion 

In Dial. 5.4—6 Justin appeals to Plato's Timaeus for support in his 
belief that only God is unbegotten (ayévvntoc) and incorruptible 
(apBaptos). “Because of this God is God, and all other things after 
him are created and corruptible.”” This idea is the Platonic premise 
that what has a beginning must have an end.? The world or any- 
thing else is not God and continues to exist only by God's will— 
only God is without beginning and end.” The dependence on Plato 
then continues in the same vein, 


Hence there are not many things which are unbegotten. For if there 
was difference between them, you could search and not find the 
difference, but after sending the intellect always to the infinite, you 
would become weary and take your stand on the one unbegotten, and 
say that this one is the cause of all things. Did such things escape the 
notice of Plato and Pythagoras, the wise men who became just like a 
wall and a bulwark to our philosophy?” 

6 Dial, 11.1 Odte Éctou notè Ados Bed, à Tpbgav, odte Av år’ aidvos, &yà odtH¢ 
LPOG AVTOV, TAN 109 nomoavtos Kai dratKEavtos tóðe tò n&v. OSE GAAOV LEV ouÓv, 
GA ov dé Du@v jyobpEBa Ogóv, GAA’ adtOV &kelvov Tov é&ayayóvta tovc natépac ouv 
ex yfic Aiybrtov £v xeipi Kpatard Kai Bpaxtovi oynAQ: obs’ eic GAAOV TIVE HATiKaEV, 
où yàp EOTIV, GAA’ Eig todtov Etc Ov koi DEI, tóv Beov tod "ABpadu xoi "Ioa Kai 
Taxop. 

6 Dial. 8. 

97 Dial. 3. 

9 Dial. 5.4 0 Oeóc Kai ià toOto Oscóg &ott, tà SE Aornà návta uetà TODTOV yevvntà 
Kai pĝaptå. 

9 Plato, Tim. 52. 

” E. F. Osborn, Justin Martyr (BHT Gerhard Ebeling; Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
[Paul Siebeck], 1973) 21. 

" Dial. 5.6 Oev ovdé noAAÓ &oti tà åyévvnta: ei yàp rapopé tic Hv £v AdtOIC, ook 
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Here, Justin describes God as the First Cause? upon whom all else 
is dependent. ‘The argument that God is the First Cause of all things 
had been stated in its simplest form by both Plato and Aristotle.” 
Justin takes this concept and appropriates it to his understanding of 
the Christian God.” 


b. Post-Converston 

In piecing together Justin’s post-conversion understanding of God it 
is necessary to proceed from his Middle Platonism. It is not difficult 
to maintain that a complete intellectual break from a previous world- 
view is practically impossible—regardless of whether the retention of 
certain ideas is intentional or unintentional. When Justin accepted 
Christianity as the true philosophy he did so from the position of 
one influenced by the Platonism of his day. It would therefore be 
understandable if certain Middle Platonic categories of thought man- 
ifested themselves in certain areas of Justin’s thought. Most scholars 
have come to the conclusion that there was some retention of Platonic 
categories of thought following Justin’s conversion.” 


av epois &vaGntóv tò aitov tis Sapopac, GAA’, En’ Greipov cel thv Sicvoiav TEUTOV, 
£r EVOG NOTE OTNON HYEVVT|TOV KALOV koi TODTO posc ATAVTOV atov. Tj tata £Ao0e, 
pnw eyo, ITAé&tovo Koi IToOoryópav, copovs &vbpac, ot orep teixos Tiuiv Kai Eperopa 
pldocogias &£Cey£vovto; 

” While Justin does not necessarily employ the term “First Cause,” the concept 
is definitely present. Note the text quoted in the passage above (Dial. 5.6) where 
Justin states that the “unbegotten” is the “cause (aittioc) of all things." See also Dial. 
3.5, “That which always has the same manner and existence and is the cause 
(aitioc) of all other things—this indeed is God.” 

733 Aristotle Metaphysics 1071-1075; Plato, Laws 893-896. Barnard ( Justin Martyr. 
His Life and Thought [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967] 35) states, “Both 
Justin and Albinus combine Platonic and Aristotelian elements in their systems, 
which strongly suggests the eclecticism of Middle Platonism.” 

^ For a more detailed discussion on the similarities and differences between Plato 
and Aristotle on this point see, G. Ryle, "Aristotle," in P. Edwards (ed.), The 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy (8 vols.; New York: The Macmillan Company and the Free 
Press, 1967) 1.151-162; R, Taylor, “Causation,” in The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 
2.56-57; A. D. Woozley, “Universals,” in The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 8.194—198. 

5 Some of the more notable contributions include, C. Andresen, “Justin und der 
mittlere Platonismus," <NW 44 (1952/53) 157-195; Barnard, Justin Martyr, A. J. 
Droge, “Justin Martyr and the Restoration of Philosophy,” CH 56 (1987) 303-309; 
M. J. Edwards, “On the Platonic Schooling of Justin Martyr,” 77S ns 42 (1991) 
17-34; C. Nahm, “The Debate on the ‘Platonism’ of Justin Martyr,” SecCent 9 
(1992) 131; Osborn, justin Martyr, C. I. K. Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel 
of Truth” and in the Writings of justin Martyr (NovTSup 25; Leiden: Brill, 1970); van 
Winden, An Early Christian Philosopher, D. F. Wright, “Christian Faith in the Greek 
World: Justin Martyr’s Testimony,” EvO 54 (1982) 77-78; M. O. Young, “Justin, 
Socrates, and the Middle Platonists," StudPat 18 (1989) 161—189. For a discussion 
on the opinions concerning Justin's Platonism see above, Introduction I.A. 
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The Platonism of which this speaks, however, 1s not the Platonism 
of an earlier age, but that of Middle Platonism. The period of Middle 
Platonic philosophy was an eclectic blend found in those philoso- 
phers who wrote before the Neo-Platonic philosopher Plotinus, and 
exhibit an important debt to Plato. F. Copleston calls the period 
to which Middle Platonism belongs the second major phase of 
Hellenistic-Roman Philosophy. During this time, 


Eclecticism on the one hand and skepticism on the other hand con- 
tinue into the second period (from about the middle of the first cen- 
tury BC to the middle of the third century AD), but this period is 
characterized by a return to philosophical “orthodoxy.” Great interest 
is taken in the founders of the Schools, their lives, works and doc- 
trines, and this tendency to philosophical *orthodoxy" is a counterpart 
to the continuing eclecticism. But the interest in the past was also fruit- 
ful in scientific investigation, e.g. in editing the works of the old philoso- 
phers, commenting on them and interpreting them." 


The era of Middle Platonism was a time marked by a weakening 
in the original creative thought of Plato. The change can be seen 
in three distinct ways:” (1) it was an era of skepticism in the Academy; 
(2) it was an era of commentaries and introductions to both Plato 
and Aristotle which corroded the dogmatism and anti-conformity so 
essential to the Platonic and Aristotelian schools and gave way to 
the teaching of transmitted doctrine; and (3) it was an era of syn- 
cretism. These three changes combined in Justin’s era to form what 
has come to be known as Middle Platonism. 

The main beliefs of Middle Platonism included an insistence on 
Divine transcendence, a theory of intermediary beings, and a belief 
in mysticism.” The Middle Platonists devoted much time to study- 
ing the dialogues of Plato which resulted in a reverence for his per- 
son and actual words. Consequently, there arose a tendency to stress 
the differences between Platonism and other philosophies. Thus, the 
syncretism and the movement toward philosophical “orthodoxy” was 
in obvious conflict. The result of the conflict was that the movement 
did not represent the character of a unitary whole. In fact, different 
thinkers amalgamated various elements in different ways. Thus, 


7? M. J. Edwards, “Justin’s Logos and the Word of God,” J Early Chr St 3 (1995) 
264. 

7 Copleston, A History of Philosophy, 1/2.126. 

75 Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth” and in the Writings of Justin 
Martyr, 61-62. 

7? Copleston, A History of Philosophy, 1/2.195. 
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Middle Platonism is accordingly Middle Platonism; that is to say, it 
bears the mark of a transition stage: it is only in Neo-Platonism that 
anything like a real synthesis and fusion of the various currents and 
tendencies can be found. Neo-Platonism is thus like the sea, to which 
the various contributing rivers are flowing in and their waters are at 
length mingled.®° 


Many scholars agree that the best example of Middle Platonism in 
Justin’s day can be found in the second century philosopher Albinus.?! 
Albinus distinguished the mp@toc 0eóc, vodc, and woyn.” The npótoq 
Qedc is unmoved (Aristotle) but is not mover. Since the mp@toc Ocóg 
is unmoved but not mover, it operates through the Noo; or World- 
Intellect. Between God and the Platonic Ideas are the star-gods 
and others, oi yevvntoi Ógot. In his fusion of Platonic and Aristotelian 
elements Albinus helped to prepare the way for Neo-Platonism. 
Middle Platonism had a strong tendency towards theology which 
gave it a strong affinity with Christianity in the second century.™ 
Whereas Plato’s central metaphysical theme was the doctrine of 
Ideas,® for Middle Platonists, like Plutarch, it was God. Albinus 
shows that Middle Platonists identified the Demiurge of Timaeus with 


®° Copleston, A History of Philosophy, 1/2.196. See also, Norris, God and World in 
Early Christian Theology, 8. 

81 Andresen, “Justin und der mittlere Platonismus"; Barnard, Justin Martyr, 29-30; 
E. R. Goodenough, The Theology of justin Martyr. An Investigation Into the Conceptions of 
Early Christian. Literature and Its Hellenistic and Fudarstic Influences (Amsterdam: Philo 
Press, 1968) 21-32; Norris, God and World in Early Chnstian Theology, 27-28; R. E. 
Witt, Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1937) 144. 

?? The following description of Albinus? Middle Platonism is dependent on 
Copleston, A History of Philosophy, 1/2.199—200. 

$$ G. B. Kerford (“Logos,” in The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, 5.83-84) explains that 
vooc and Aóyogc both have a similar background understanding in philosophy as the 
rational governing principle of the universe. The /ogos doctrine of Heraclitus com- 
bines three ideas: our human thought about the universe, the rational structure of 
the universe itself, and the source of that rational structure. To Heraclitus, the logos 
as source of rationality in the universe was an immanent principle, neither con- 
scious nor intelligent. Anexagoras took this same type of principle and called it nous 
and not logos. The identification of logos and nous was perhaps first made in the 
pseudo-Platonic Epinomis 986c4, although Plato had treated the two terms as mean- 
ing very nearly the same thing in his account of the human soul in the Republic. 
See also, Origen of Alexandria, “Dialogue with Heraclides," in H. Chadwick and 
J. E. L. Oulten (eds.), Alexandrian Christianity (2 vols.; Library of Christian Classics; 
London: SCM, 1954) 2.430-455. 

*' G. May, Creatio Ex Nihilo: The Doctrine of ‘Creation out of Nothing’ in Early Christian 
Thought (ET J. S. Worall; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1994) 3. 

??» Plato, Phaedr. 247E; Tim. 27D; 28A. 

*? Plutarch, de E. ap Delph. 19, 20. 
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the Supreme God, who is thought of as Nous and the sum of Ideas.? 

When the Platonism of Justin is discussed, therefore, it must rest on 
the understanding that it is not the earlier “orthodox” Platonism, but 
rather the Middle Platonism of the second century cE. It is quite clear 
that, even in the Dialogue, Justin still displays some affinity to this 
philosophy, but not to the extent that it dilutes the Christian message. 
This can be seen in Justin’s description and understanding of God. 

Justin appropriates to Christianity the Middle Platonic concept of 
God as the First Cause or Unmoved Mover in two ways in the 
Dialogue. First, in his descriptions of God it can be seen that Justin 
has retained, and even expanded on these concepts. Because God 
is unbegotten there has never been, nor will there ever be any other 
God except the one who created and formed the universe.” He 
asserts that God 1s immutable, benevolent, prescient, needful of noth- 
ing, just, and good.” These are all concepts which inherently speak 
not only of God’s supremacy as First Cause, but they also speak of 
God’s character as good and just. 

The second way in which Justin uses the concept of an unbegot- 
ten God as First Cause or Unmoved Mover is in stating that because 
of this everything exists or occurs according to his will or purposes. 
In this respect, God is said to have foreknowledge of future events 
and that he prepares beforehand what individuals deserve.? For 
example, in explaining the incarnation of the Logos and the creation 
of Adam and Eve, Justin states that God foretold these events would 
occur and that they happened according to his purpose. Thus, if 
God wills it, nothing is impossible for him.” More specifically, the 
place of Jesus in God’s plan and will is of importance to Justin. In 
explaining the meaning of Ps 22 to Trypho Justin asserts that “the 
Father decreed that the one whom he had begotten should be put 
to death, but only after he had grown into manhood and proclaimed 
the word which went out from him." In fact, throughout chaps. 
97—107 Justin demonstrates from Ps 22 that the life, death and res- 
urrection of Jesus was according to the will and plan of God. And 


87 Albinus, Didask. 10. 

8 Dial. 11.1; 34.8; 116.3. 

8° Dial. 23.2. 

? Dial. 16.3. 

?! Dial. 84. 

?" Dial. 102.2. petà yap tò knpóGot AdTOV tòv rap’ AdTODdD Adyov åvõpolévta ó rathp 
BavatwmOycecOar adtov éxexpiket öv éyeyevvyKEL. 
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this, in turn, is ultimately in accordance with the divine plan of 
redemption for humankind.” 

Justin’s understanding of God is that he, as the Supreme Being, 
is in control and that all things work according to his will and pur- 
pose. In Justin’s mind, therefore, revelation of his character and plan 
flow from this God. It is in this understanding of God that the epis- 
temological question becomes relevant to Justin’s understanding of 
revelation. In philosophy, epistemology is concerned with the nature 
and source of knowledge. It asks, “How do we know what we know?” 
In a very real sense this is Justin’s concern in the Dialogue with Trypho. 

It was also from Plato that Justin retained the idea that God is 
the Maker and Father of all, a concept manifestly biblical as well 
(Gen 1). In fact, Justin’s most frequent description of God is as Father 
and Maker of all things—terms which link fatherhood with creation.” 
Even though Justin usually couples these terms with a biblical quo- 
tation, they are most likely ultimately derived from Plato. In the 
Republic (506E) he speaks of the Form of the Good as “Father,” and 
in the Timaeus (28C) he describes the creator as “the Maker and Father 
of this Universe."?? The creator of the world is its Maker and its 
Father. After Plato the concept of divine fatherhood can be traced 
through Middle Platonism. Thus, Justin makes use of it because it 
is common in his day. 

Another example of the appropriation of Middle Platonic concepts 
in Justin's theology can be seen in his understanding of God being 
unbegotten—that God has neither beginning nor end.” In Justin’s 
appropriation of this philosophical concept, however, it is clear that 
he has used it to strengthen the Christian understanding of God.” 


2. Trypho’s Judaism 
The type of Judaism represented by Trypho has been debated for 


many years. Dasically, two opposing schools of thought have been 
offered.? One school of thought presents Trypho's interpretations of 


? Dial. 103; 120.1. 

% See Osborn, Justin Martyr, 17-20; Plato, Tim. 33D. 

? Dial. 7.3; 56.1; 60.2, 3; 117.5. 

% mow|tiüv kai natépa to00€ TOD navtoc. See also Plato, Tim. 50—51. 

” Osborn, Justin Martyr, 20—27. 

? Dial. 5.4; 5.6; 6.2; 114.3. 

?? This debate is succinctly summarized by E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in 
the Graeco-Roman Period Vol. 1: The Archeological Evidence From Palestine (New York: 
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the Bible and the Law as closely resembling those of the rabbinic 
tradition and being completely dependent on his teachers. The 
second school of thought views Trypho as a fully Hellenized Jew 
and minimizes the rabbinic elements stressed by the former school. 
M. Freimann is representative of this view. Freimann believed that 
Trypho was a part of Hellenized Judaism of the diaspora which long 
had little contact with rabbinism.'”! It was the Judaism of the dias- 
pora which was the foundation of the spread of Christianity because 
the rabbis gradually withdrew from relations with the world. But by 
no means did all of these Jews become Christians. Concerning 
Freimann’s understanding of this Judaism Goodenough comments, 


Many of them had a deep commitment to the Jewish group, and even 
though they had a philosophic training like Philo, they wanted as far 
as possible to observe the ceremonial law dear to their ancestors, and 
could have no use whatever for a gospel which preached the end of 
the Law and a crucified Messiah. It was these Jews who became the 
chief opponents of Christianity in the Roman world, and they attacked 
Christianity on broad hellenistic grounds rather than on a narrow 
Pharisaic level. 


Goodenough states that he has much sympathy with this view but 
that it suffers from putting too wide of a cleft between “hellenistic” 
and “rabbinic” Judaism. Therefore, these are not two sharply defined 
categories into which all Jews should fit. Justin simply tried to repro- 
duce the attitude and arguments of the Jews he knew and this is 
why the evidence must be taken from the Dialogue itself to ascertain 
the type of Judaism to which ‘Trypho adhered. 

If this direction is pursued one can deduce from the Dialogue that 
Trypho was a Jew who fled from the war in Palestine,? and now 
resided in Corinth."* He obviously had philosophic training, for upon 
his chance meeting with Justin he started the conversation because 


Pantheon, 1953) 42-44. See also Goodenough, The Theology of Justin Martyr, 33-56 
where these two opposing schools of thought are identified as Judaism proper and 
Hellenistic Judaism, or Palestinian Judaism and Alexandrian Judaism. 

' See e.g., A. H. Goldfahn, “Justinus Martyr und die Agada,” MGW7 22 (1873) 
49—60, 104—115, 145-153, 193-202, 257—269; A. Harnack, “Judentum und Judenchri- 
stentum in Justins Dialog mit Trypho," TU 39, L47-92. 

!, M. Freimann, “Die Wortführer des Judentums in den ältesten Kontroversen 
zwischen Juden und Christen,” MGW7 55 (1893) 555—585. 

10? Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Graeco-Roman Period, 44. 

15 Dial. 1.3; 9.3; 16.2; 18.3. In all probability, the war referred to is Bar Kochba, 
132-135 cE. 

t Dial. 1.3. 
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he was taught in Argos by Corinthus the Socratic to converse with 
anyone wearing the philosopher’s cloak, like Justin." Thus, from the 
first chapter of the Dialogue we know not only that Trypho was a Jew, 
but one with philosophic training, in other words, he was a Hellenistic 
Jew. But even in light of the probability that Trypho is a Hellenistic 
Jew, Justin’s arguments are constantly made with reference to the 
Jewish scriptures, a fact which Trypho recognizes and appreciates.'°° 

Trypho is often presented as one who is not an independent 
thinker, dependent entirely upon his teachers for his understanding 
of Judaism. To a certain degree this is correct, for in many instances 
Trypho expresses what he believes to be the collective Jewish doc- 
trine on a matter." But to state, as some do,'*® that Trypho was 
entirely dependent upon his teachers may be overstating the case. 
In fact, there is evidence to the contrary. At one point in the Dialogue 
Trypho and his companions express a dissatisfaction with the Jewish 
interpretation of a scriptural passage.’ He also states that he has 
read the Gospels!? and in the very act of conversing with Justin has 
disobeyed his teachers.''' Further, even though Trypho often clearly 
disagrees with Justin, he is not afraid to show his agreement on some 
matters.'!? This assent on Trypho’s part is most likely due to his 
concern for being informed,'? a concern that appears to fly in the 
face of his teachers.''* 

Trypho’s Judaism has been expressed by some scholars as un- 


classifiable and difficult to define.'? But these sharply defined cat- 


105 Dial. 1.2. 

10 Dial. 56.16; 80.1. 

!7 See e.g., passages where Trypho makes reference to his beliefs as those of a 
group (“we”; “we Jews"; “our belief”; “we doubt”), Dial. 46; 49; 56; 64; 79; 89; 
90; 94; 142. 

108 See e.g., J. Nilson, “To Whom is Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho Addressed?” TS 
38 (1977) 541. 

09. Dial. 94.4. 

9 Dial. 10.2. 

UI Dral. 38.1. 

!? See e.g., Dial. 36; 39; 49; 57; 60; 63; 65; 67; 77; 89; 123; 130. 

!5 Dial. 87.1. “Do not now suppose that I am endeavoring, by asking what I do 
ask, to overturn the statements you have made; but I wish to receive information 
respecting those very points about which I now inquire." Mý pe Aoindv onoAógpove, 
&vatpénew neipó[evov tà ono GOd Aeyóueva, rvOGveo8ot doa av tovVOdvapoat, HAAG 
BoóA.ecOo1 pavOdve nepi tovtov adbtOv av dv époxtà. 

!'* See also Dial. 9.2 where Trypho is unwilling to participate in the rude behavior 
of his companions. Rather, than laughing and shouting rudely at Justin Trypho 
appeals to Justin to remain and continue the conversation on the controversial issues. 

!^ See e.g. L. W. Barnard, Justin Martyr, 398; D. Trakatellis, “Justin Martyr’s 
Trypho," HTR 79 (1986) 289-297. 
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egories of Hellenistic and Rabbinic Judaism are perhaps too sharply 
delineated. The mixture of philosophy, metaphysical and mystical 
allegory along with bits of halakoth that were accepted or created 
by the rabbis is perhaps exactly what we should expect Hellenized 
Judaism to have been. It is quite probable that ‘Trypho is valuable 
in that he shows that no single “norm” or “orthodoxy” dominated 
Judaism in the diaspora. The goal of historians to set up one single 
point of view for all Hellenized Judaism serves only to violate the 
complexities of the data. Perhaps the chief value of Justin’s Trypho 
is that we get a complex picture of the Judaism that he represented. 
Trypho is thus quite typical of diaspora Judaism not because of the 
specific points of Hellenism or legalism that he represents, but rather, 
because his Judaism is a mixture of Hellenistic and halachic traditions. '!° 


3. Apophatic Theology 


As we now return to our original question of a common starting 
point between Trypho's Jewish conception of God and Justin’s 
Christian conception of God we find that there are, in fact, com- 
monalities between the two. In fact, “the contacts between Judaeo- 
Christian thought and Hellenistic philosophy were much closer than 
had been supposed."!" These commonalities converge in what has 
been called apophatic theology. When dealing with the concept of 
God in the second century the central issue is God’s transcendence 
and the language used to express it. 

In his nepi pootixtic 0coAoytoc (The Mystical Theology), '? Pseudo- 
Dionysius indicates two methods of speaking about God.'? He made 


''® Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Graeco-Roman Period, 42-53. See also R. M. 
Price, “‘Hellenization’ and Logos Doctrine in Justin Martyr,” VC 42 (1988) 18-19. 

"7 J. Daniélou, Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture, 323. 

''8 The Mystical Theology in C. Luibheid (ed.), Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete Works 
(Classics of Western Spirituality; New York: Paulist Press, 1987) 133-141. 

//? The history of Pseudo-Dionysius, or Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, (c. 500) 
is a fascinating one. This is the name given to the author of a corpus of theolog- 
ical writings (Corpus Areopagiticum) to which the Monophysites appealed at an assem- 
bly in the year 532. It seems as though the Monophysites believed the writings to 
be from Dionysius the Areopagite who was converted by Paul as recorded in Acts 
17:34. Through the efforts of many scholars, the works of the Corpus have conclu- 
sively been found not to be of the first century. On this see, H. Koch, “Der pseudo- 
epigraphische Character der dionysischen Schriften,” Theologische Quartalschrift 77 (1895) 
353-421; J. Stighmayr, “Der Neuplatoniker Proclus als Vorlage des sog. Dionysius 
Areopagita in der Lehre vom Ubel,” Historisches Jahrbuch 16 (1895) 253-273. For 
more on Pseudo-Dionysius see, R. F. Hathaway, Hierarchy and Definition of Order in 
the Letters of Pseudo-Diwnysius (The Hague, 1969); A Louth, Denys the Areopagite (Outstanding 
Christian Thinkers Series; London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1981). 
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a distinction between what he called kxatóqoocic and ànóqaoic.? At 
its most basic level, the kataphatic (or affirmative) approach believes 
that we can attain some knowledge of God, even though it may be 
limited, by attributing the created order to him as source. Apophatic 
(or negative) affirms God's absolute transcendence and unknowabil- 
ity to such an extent that no affirmative concepts may be applied 
to him. Both ways take creation as their starting point, yet end up 
at either end of a pole. Aataphatic asserts that since God is creator, 
he can be known through his creation. Apophatic, on the other end 
of the pole, asserts that God is beyond creation, that he cannot be 
known in any way through it. 

Daniélou has shown that Hellenistic Judaism and Middle Platonism 
of the second century both exhibit a sudden and simultaneous emer- 
gence of negative phrases (apophatic) for describing God. Thus, the- 
ology is defined by terms applied to the divine that emphasize his 
“otherness” such as God being timeless, invisible, impassible etc. The 
importance of Daniélou's study for our purposes lies in his detailed 
comparison of God's transcendence in Hellenistic Judaism and Middle 
Platonism, thus corresponding to both Trypho’s understanding and 
Justin’s understanding of God. In the following, it will be clearly seen 
that there 1s tremendous overlap in both concepts of God. For it is 
in “the development of the theology of God's transcendence, that 
the influence of Hellenistic Judaism is... at its most pronounced."!? 

There were three contexts in which the vocabulary of negative 
theology was elaborated which all have links to Hellenistic Judaism. '? 
The first of these three contexts was the polemic against idolatry.'?* 


79 “What has actually to be said about the Cause of everything is this. Since it 
is the Cause of all beings, we should posit and ascribe to it all the affirmations we 
make in regards to human beings, and, more appropriately, we should negate all 
these affirmations, since it surpasses all being. Now we should not conclude that 
the negations are simply the opposites of the affirmations, but rather that the cause 
of all is considerably prior to this, beyond privations, beyond every denial, beyond 
every assertion” (Myst. 1000B). See also, D. Carabine, The Unkown God. Negative Theo- 
logy in the Platonc Tradition: Plato to Eriugena (Louvain Theological & Pastoral Monographs 
19; Louvain: Peeters Press/Grand Rapids: Eerdmans) 2-7. 

'21 Daniélou, Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture, 323-333. See also, D. W. Palmer, 
“Atheism, Apologetic, and Negative Theology in the Greek Apologists of the Second 
Century,” VC 37 (1983) 234—259. 

'22 Daniélou, Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture, 324. 

73 Daniélou, Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture, 324. 

7* Daniélou, Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture, 324—320. 
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Within Hellenistic Judaism there was a large amount of this type of 
literature. This also constitutes the setting of the work of the second 
century Apologists, who, in this respect are dependent upon Hellenistic 
Judaism. In this polemic both the Jewish and the Christian writers 
were seeking to establish opposition to things like idolatry, mythol- 
ogy, astrology, and demonology by asserting the spiritual, unique, 
and uncreated nature of God.'? 

The second context of this negative theology was Philo. Daniélou 
calls Philo “the first theologian to treat fully the divine transcen- 
dence.”'*’ As time progressed, the need to demonstrate that God 
was spirit, in opposition to paganism, was not enough. It soon became 
necessary to prove God’s transcendence in order to combat philo- 
sophic rationalism. Philo made a monumental contribution to the 
creation of a vocabulary for use in negative statements about God. 
He did this either by adapting to the subject of God terms origi- 
nally used for other purposes, or by inventing new ones. Philo used 
three categories to describe God apophatically. First, for Philo, God 
is “the one who cannot be circumscribed” (&xeptypo«og).? Second, 
Philo uses terms which assert that God transcends any name given 
to him (&vovópaotoc, &xotovóuaotog).?? Third is the term which 
Philo did the most to enhance, &katoaAnntoc.'°° 

The final context in which the vocabulary of apophatic was elab- 
orated relates to certain epithets which stress the unapproachable- 
ness of God.!*! These terms originate from Palestinian apocalyptic. 
Also in this category may be included certain Paulinisms.'? 

We can see, therefore, that negative theology in the second cen- 
tury arose from the influence of Hellenistic Judaism. This means that 
both Justin and Trypho would have used and understood this type 
of vocabulary. Similarly, there are other terms that derive from 


^ Daniélou goes on to cite some examples of the kind of language used by these 
writers in this context, pp. 324—326. 

79 Daniélou, Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture, 326—327. 

77 Daniélou, Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture, 326. 

75 De Sacrif. 59; 124. 

79 De somn. I, 67. 

30 De somn. I, 67; De mut. nom. 10; De post. Caini 169. 

5! Daniélou, Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture, 327—328. 

B? E.g., avegiyviaotos, “untraceable” (Rom 11:33; Eph 3:8); &veGepebvntoc, 
“inscrutable” (Rom 11:33); ànpóotoc, “unapproachable” (1 Tim 6:18). Daniélou 
continues on to cite examples of the terms used in second century writers. 
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Middle Platonism. Certainly the development of apophatic in Middle 
Platonism owed a great deal to the Jewish sense of God’s transcendence. 
But nonetheless, this Middle Platonism influences the Apologists also, 
and has left discernible traces in their vocabulary as well.'? 

Justin sees no conflict in this description of God in comparison 
with what he believed ‘Trypho’s understanding of God to be, influenced 
as it was by Hellenistic Judaism. The essential point in both under- 
standings is that God is sovereign in carrying out his will and his 
purposes. Daniélou has shown that many of the terms used in the 
apophatic theology of the second century were understood in the 
same manner by both Hellenistic Jews and by Christian Middle 
Platonists such as Justin.'** It is quite reasonable, therefore, for Justin 
to compare his understanding of God with the Trypho’s under- 
standing of God. 

In light of Daniélou’s informative study the question posed earlier 
becomes somewhat clearer. The question concerned the accuracy of 
Justin’s statement of whether the doctrine of God in Christianity and 
Judaism is the same. When taken in the context of Trypho's Hellenistic 
Judaism and Justin’s Middle Platonism, it appears that Justin is mak- 
ing an accurate statement. Both Trypho’s and Justin’s understand- 
ing of the nature of God is comparable.'? 


B. Knowledge of God and Revelation 


If we now relate Justin’s concept of God with the conversation 
between the old man and Justin, we can see that because of it the 


'33 Daniélou, Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture, 329—333. 

* Daniélou, Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture, 322—333. 

55 Carabine (The Unknown God, 6-7) stresses the fact that both kataphatic and 
apophatic theology belong together since they are two aspects of the one divine truth 
of revealed religion: God is both hidden and present, known and unknown, tran- 
scendent and immanent. “Any failure to take both aspects of this simultaneous truth 
into account in a discussion of the divine nature could result in a distorted view” 
(p. 6). G. L. Prestige (God in Patristic Thought [London: SPCK, 1956] 4) emphasizes 
the fact that negative forms are enriched with a wealth of positive association. ‘Thus, 
“when it is asserted that God is free from various limitations and controls, the effect 
is to assert his entire freedom to be Himself and act according to His own nature 
and will.” This fits well with Justin’s negative theology. His apophatic is balanced 
well by his kataphatic. As will be seen below, his negative theology proceeds into 
positive theology because of the incarnation of the Logos, which, in turn, has tremen- 
dous importance in his understanding of revelation. This will be evident as the 
chapter progresses. 
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old man can enter into the epistemological question with relative 
ease. Justin’s definition of philosophy is that it was knowledge of that 
which is.9 But in Justin’s concept of God existence was dependent 
on a personal God as the First Cause, the Unmoved Mover, or as 
the Unbegotten and Incorruptible. Everything which exists does so 
because of him and through his will. Existence was dependent on the 
sovereign God. Therefore, in defining philosophy as knowledge of that 
which exists, Justin was postulating a definition which had the knowl- 
edge of God at the very center. Granted, his concept of God had 
changed from Middle Platonic to Christian, but this does not negate 
the fact that, as a philosopher, he felt it was his task to seek knowl- 
edge of God. This is what he was concerned with before he was a 
Christian in his philosophical travels, and this is also what he was con- 
cerned with in his acceptance of Christianity as the true philosophy. 
In actuality, Justin was defining philosophy as knowledge of God. 

In defining philosophy as knowledge of God (or a search for knowl- 
edge of God) Justin has given a strong indicator concerning his view 
of revelation." When Justin recounts his discussion with the old man 
to Trypho he does so in order to show ‘Trypho where he attains 
knowledge about God, which is the goal of his philosophy. The 
remainder of the Dialogue consists of Justin’s explaining this knowl- 
edge of God, his concept of truth. How this knowledge of God is 
attained, therefore, is revelation. This will be made clear in the fol- 
lowing sections concerning the witnesses to revelation which Justin 
presents. The following sections will therefore answer the question: 
How and where does God reveal knowledge about himself and his 
plans or will? 


79 Dial. 3. For a fuller treatment of Justin’s understanding of philosophy see 
Chapter 3.IV.A-C. 

'57 As will be explained below in this chapter, Justin's concept of revelation is 
connected with epistemology—the nature and source of knowledge about God. This 
knowledge cannot be attained through philosophy. The sources of this knowledge 
are the Prophets and the memoirs of the Apostles. The Prophets are witnesses to 
revelation because they saw and heard God, thus qualifying them to communicate 
knowledge about God and the incarnation of the Logos. The memoirs of the Apostles 
are witnesses to revelation for two reasons: First, they bear witness to that which 
the Prophets foretold and; Second, they saw and heard the ultimate revelation of 
God—the incarnate Logos. The Apostles witnessed that which the Prophets foretold. 
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A. The Prophets 


In light of the relationship between revelation and epistemology the 
old man expands on his initial request for Justin to define philoso- 
phy. He asks, “How do you define God?”!** This question is entirely 
legitimate for he understood that, as a Middle Platonist, Justin was 
concerned with knowledge of God. God was the First Cause of cre- 
ation, therefore he was also the First Cause of knowledge about him- 
self. The old man's position 1s that only those who have seen God 
or heard from someone who has seen God can know him.'? Because 
the philosophers have done neither they do not qualify. Justin’s 
response is to defer to agreement with Plato who states that God 
cannot be perceived in the same way as other things. He is to be 
perceived with the mind alone.'^ 

Justin proceeds to give a Middle Platonic understanding of how 
God is known." The mind is thus given a special power to see the 
very being who is the cause of everything (God). ‘This power 1s given 
to souls who are well disposed because of their affinity to and desire 
of seeing him. This is clearly in the tradition of the above men- 
tioned representative of Middle Platonic philosophy, Albinus. In his 
Didaskalikos, Albinus states that God, 


. is ineffable and apprehensible by the mind alone, as has been said, 
because He is neither genus nor species nor specific difference. We 
cannot predicate of Him evil (for it is unholy to utter such a thing) 
or good (for in this case He would have to participate in something 
else, namely goodness). Nor does He experience anything indifferent 
(for this is not in harmony of our notion of Him). We cannot predi- 
cate of God qualities since His perfection is not the result of having 
received qualities, nor can we say He lacks qualities since He has not 
been deprived of any quality the befits Him. God is neither a part of 
something else nor a whole having parts; He is not the same as any- 
thing nor different from anything, for nothing can be predicated of 
Him which would separate Him from other things. He does not move 
nor is He moved.'” 


138 Dial. 3.5 Oeov è od ti koi; 

139 Dial. 3.5-7. 

"0 Dial. 3.7. 

^! Dial. 4.1. See above, Chapter 2.ILB. See also Norris, God and World in Early 
Christian Theology, 13-32; Van Winden, An Early Christian Philosopher, 69—118. 

142 Albinus, Didask. 10.3. ET in J. P. Hershbell (ed.) The Platonic Doctrines of Albinus 
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The old man refutes this idea and concludes that the philosophers 
who propound such a doctrine know nothing.'* 

In refuting the ideas of these philosophers the old man refuted 
Justin’s way of acquiring knowledge about God. Justin realizes this 
and asks, “What teacher should one avail oneself to, or where can 
one be aided if these ones [the philosophers] do not know what the 
truth is?”'** The truth which Justin inquires about is the knowledge 
of God. The old man’s reply is worth reproducing at length. 


There were some men who existed long before the time of all those 
reputed philosophers, men who are ancient, blessed, just, and loved 
by God, speaking by the spirit of God and prophesying things which 
were about to take place which, indeed, are now taking place. We call 
these men Prophets. ‘They alone both saw and announced the truth 
to men, neither fearing nor reverencing anyone, and not overcome 
with a desire for glory. But they alone, being filled with the holy spirit, 
communicated that which they heard and saw. Their writings are still 
now unchanged, and the one reading them is greatly aided concern- 
ing the beginning and end of all things, and that which the philoso- 
pher needs to know, believing these things. For they did not give proof 
at that time of their words, for they were above all proof, being higher 
witnesses to the truth. And these things which have happened and are 
now happening force you to agree with what they are saying. Indeed, 
because of the powers which they displayed they are worthy of belief, 
since they glorified God, the creator and father of all, and also announced 
the Christ, his son.'* 


(ET J. Reedy; Grand Rapids: Phanes Press, 1991). The Greek text of this work 
can be found in Enseignement des doctrines de Platon/Alcinoos; introduction, texte établi. et 
commenté par John Whittaker ettraduit par Pierre Louis (Paris: Belles letters, 1990). 

143 Dial. 4—6. 

4 Dial. 7.1 Tivi oov. ont, čti tis xpficotto SiSacKxdAw ý nóðev dgEANPEin tic ei 
undé év 1o0toic TO &AnOéc otv; 

1 Dial. 7.1-3 "Eyévovtó TLVEG npo TOAAOD Xpóvov TAVTOV tobtov TOV vouonévov 
procópov TOAGLOTEPOL, HOKapror kal OLKQLOL kal BeoprAic, Octo nvebportt hadnoavtes 
Koi tà Leh Aovea Veontoavtes, à a Or] vov yivetar: TPOGNTOAG ÔÈ ADTODS KAAODOLV. ODTOL 
LOVOL TO arnbes Koi eidov Kai e€eizov cvOpanorg, Td £0 o nOÉviec ute dv0w- 
mEvtec tiw, LN httnpévor S6ENs, GAAG uóvo tata einóvteç à HKovoay kai à eioov 
ayi TAnpavévtec TVEVUOTL. cvyypáuuata 68 atv čti kal vov Siapévet, Koi Éottv 
EVTUZOVTO TOVTOIG NAELOTOV apehnGiivon Koi nepi Gpxàv Koi nepi t£AovG kal OV xen 
ELOEVAL TOV PLAOGOGOV, MLOTEVOAVTE £kelvoic. OÙ yàp LETH GrodetEews NENOÍNVTAL TÓTE 
TOUS Àóyovc, TE av@tépeo TAOS AnodetCews Svtec &ÉLÓTIOTOL M ptopec tfjg GAnBeiac: 
ta ÔÈ ano Bav to. koi anoBaivovto. eCavayKacer ovvtiBec8a1 toig Aekompévotc bu’ 
QUTOV. KAITOL ye Kat Õtà THC Svvapers, à ag EMETEAODV, nioteveola ikar Nouv, énein 
Kai TOV TOLNTHY TOV oAov Ocóv koi natépa e56EaCov Kai tov nap’ adtod Xpiotóv vidv 
Q'0100 KATHYYEAAOV 
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Within the context of epistemology several things merit attention in 
this quotation. First, the Prophets existed “long before” all the philoso- 
phers. Second, they predicted things that would take place in the 
future, these things were consequently taking place in Justin’s era 
through the Son. Third, the filling (xAnpow) of the Holy Spirit was 
key in what they saw and heard. It was through this filling that the 
Prophets were able to see and hear the truth about God.'* Fourth, 
the truth about God that the Prophets saw and heard through the 
filling of the Holy Spirit was communicated to men. And fifth, the 
communication of the Prophets 1s still extant. These are the reasons 
that the Prophets know God. They are in the position to commu- 
nicate this to others because they fulfil the old man’s requirements. 

In the above quotation the issue of epistemology has come full 
circle. Knowledge about God and his truth cannot be known through 
the mind alone. If we recall Justin’s concept of deity this becomes 
much clearer. God, being outside of our existence and wholly other 
cannot be known through the usual means (the mind alone). He 
must be known through someone who has had access to him. ‘The 
philosophers do not know God but the Prophets do because they 
had this special access through the filling of the Holy Spirit. The 
Prophets look forward to the Logos incarnate. It was this philosophy 
that gripped Justin. Dialogue 8 shows that Justin accepted the old 
man’s arguments concerning the truth and knowledge of God being 
apprehendable through the Prophets. ‘The knowledge contained therein 
was a knowledge that regarded the salvation of souls and a knowl- 
edge of the Christ of God.'*’ It is this knowledge that leads one to 
enjoy a happy life." 


!^ It appears here that Justin is speaking of prophetic inspiration, 1.e., a state of 
ecstasy. Justin does explicitly state that the prophets Daniel and Zechariah were in 
a state of ecstasy when they received their prophecies (Dial. 31.7; 115.3). In this 
light it is probable that he viewed other Prophets as receiving their prophecies in the 
same manner. See R. M. Grant, The Letter and the Spirit (London: S.P.C.K., 1957) 75-78. 

147 Justin’s concept of Salvation is discussed below, Chapter 2.VI. 

148 Dial. 8.2. Philosophical discussion of the concept of “happiness” is associated 
primarily with the names Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill. Mill attempted 
to combine two traditions of thought about happiness—the identification of happi- 
ness and pleasure, what we may call “hedonism.” ‘This can be contrasted with what 
has been called the *eudaimonistic" conception of happiness. The word comes from 
the Greek eudaimonia, literally “having a good guardian spirit,” i.e., the state of hav- 
ing an objectively desirable life which was universally agreed by ancient philo- 
sophical theory and popular culture to be the supreme human good. Thus, the 
term eudaimonia refers not so much to a psychological state as to the objective char- 
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Justin’s acceptance of the old man’s argument changed the way 
he acquired knowledge. Because the philosophers had no knowledge 
of God, Justin turned to those who witnessed and predicted his com- 
ing in the Logos, the Prophets. The knowledge that the Prophets 
communicated was true and reliable because “they alone, being filled 
with the Holy Spirit, communicated that which they heard and 
saw."!?^ The knowledge which the Prophets communicated is said 
to be written down and still available for study.'°° And it is this com- 
munication from the Prophets upon which Justin places a great deal 
of weight for the acquisition of knowledge about God and his plan 
of salvation. 

There is little doubt that Justin believed the writings of the Prophets 
to be a primary place from which to obtain knowledge about God. 
The culmination of the old man’s argument above was not simply 
that the Prophets were qualified to provide knowledge about God, 
but also that we have access to this knowledge in written form. The 
old man tells Justin that their writings (ovyypaéupota) are still extant 
and can be read (évtoyóvto).?! It is these writings to which Justin 
continuously refers. After his encounter with the old man Justin 
accepted the argument concerning the writings of the Prophets because 
Justin believed these to be a place to attain knowledge of God. 

The entire focus of the Dialogue confirms that Justin has indeed 
understood the writings of the Prophets to contain knowledge about 
God because they witness to the coming of the Logos. In Dial. 8 
lrypho explains to Justin that he does not think that Jesus is the 
long awaited Jewish messiah. He believes that Christians have sim- 
ply believed a foolish rumor and have invented a messiah whom 
they blindly worship. Justin’s answer in Dial. 9 is that the Jews have 
been instructed by teachers who are ignorant of the meaning of 
scriptures. ‘This is significant in setting the playing ground on which 


acter of a person's life. The classic account of eudaimonia is found in Aristotle who 
emphasizes that it has to do with the quality of one’s life as a whole. Happiness 
is to be identified above all with the fulfillment of one’s human potentialities which 
are located in the exercise of reason. See Aristotle, The Nicomachean Ethics, Book I 
and X; R. J. Norman, “Happiness,’ in T. Honderich (ed), The Oxford Companion to 
Philosophy (Oxford/New York: Oxford University Press, 1995) 332-333; C. C. W. 
Taylor, "eudatmonia," in The Oxford Companion to Philosophy, 252. 

49 Dial. 7.1 GAA óva tata eindvtes ù Tikovoav Kai & eidov ayiw nAnpwbEvteEc 
TNVEVUOTL. 

50 Dial. 7.2. 

D! Dial. 7.2. 
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the following discussion will ensue, the interpretation of the scrip- 
tures and the importance of the Law. 

Justin included the account of his conversion with the old man to 
show that the Prophets are integral in a proper understanding of 
God and his plan for salvation. This belief is made manifest through 
his constant use of and reference to OT scripture as the basis of his 
claims. So, following his claim that the Jewish teachers are ignorant 
of the true meaning of scripture he proceeds to support his argu- 
ments by using scripture.?? Thus, immediately in Dial. 11 Justin 
introduces the discussion concerning the obsolescence of the old Law 
and the superiority of the new Law with words from the Prophets 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. This method of argument is typical through- 
out the Dialogue.” In so doing Justin makes clear the importance of 
the Prophets for the knowledge of God. “Their [the Prophets] writ- 
ings are still now unchanged, and the one reading them is greatly 
aided concerning the beginning and end of all things, and that which 
the philosopher needs to know, believing these things." ?* The things 
which the philosopher needs to know center around God. Thus, 
Justin is stating that things about God can be known through study- 
ing the Prophets and their witness to the Logos. In his presentation 
of truth to Trypho Justin thus attempts to convince him that he 
must disregard the teachings of the rabbis and apply himself to the 
study of the Prophets, for they possess a special knowledge." 

The knowledge that the Prophets possessed was, in Justin's view, 
knowledge that is accessible to all because it was written down, com- 
municated to humanity. But the knowledge that is now accessible 
was not always so. Because of this Justin often couches statements 
in terms of making something that was previously hidden or mis- 
understood more clear. For example, he explains that the mysteri- 
ous meaning of the rites of the external Law were "revealed" or 
“displayed” (éxvSeixvupt) through the Prophets.'?? Ostensibly, the rite 


5 While it is Justin’s particular interpretation that is important for his under- 
standing of the OT scriptures as Christian, the point still stands that he attempts 
to use the OT as the basis for his presentation. The specific issues of interpreta- 
tion will be discussed below in Chapter 5. 

55 Instances of this method of argument are so numerous that only a few will 
be listed as exemplary. See e.g., Dial. 14; 16; 22; 28; 34; 43; 58; 80. 

5* Dial. 7.2 ovyypoppata 68 adt@v £t Kai vov Siapévet, Kal éotw EVTVYOVTA TODTOIG 
rAeiotov HgEAnOfvar Kai nepi ApyOv Kai repi t£Aouc xod Ov yph eiðévar TOV PLADCOQOV, 
TIOTEVOQVTA EKELVOLG. 

P5 Dial. 112. 

59 Dial. 24. 
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of the external Law existed only for the Jews and prefigured a greater 
purpose.P/ But through a study of the Prophets it can be shown 
what the true meaning of these rites were.^? A knowledge of the 
previously hidden plan of God can therefore be attained. 

Many times Justin refers to various prophecies which "show" or 
“display” (&nodetxvupt) that something has occurred or will occur."? 
In other words, Justin uses scripture to prove the attainment of some 
kind of knowledge. Further, Justin often describes scripture as “making 
something clear" (nóv) through a Prophet. In each case the item 
that was made clear was knowledge that was previously hidden or mis- 
understood. The same can be said in passages where scripture is 
claimed by Justin to “make manifest" or “make clear" (pavepós, gatva, 
MQAVEVTOG, EKPAIVW) events which were misunderstood or hidden.!*! 

The point here need not be pressed. As any cursory reading of the 
Dialogue with Trypho will attest, Justin believed knowledge about the 
plan of God could be ascertained from the Prophets. This plan cen- 
tered on the incarnate Logos. The Prophets possessed a special knowl- 
edge because they had seen and heard the truth about God. This 
knowledge is to be seen as a witness to revelation for three reasons. 
1) In personal revelation one must choose to reveal oneself.'** Thus 
it is through the Logos that God has chosen to reveal himself.'? In 
Justin’s estimation philosophy is properly concerned with the knowl- 
edge of God. Therefore, because the Prophets attained their knowl- 
edge of God from him,’ it is God who chose to reveal himself. In 
other words, the knowledge about God came from God—it was 
revealed by him. 

2) The knowledge that was revealed to the Prophets was not self- 
evident. It was not knowledge that could be attained by the Prophets 


/ Dial. 11. 

5? It should be noted here that this is only half of the argument. The study of 
the Prophets was accomplished through decidedly Christian tradition. Therefore, it 
was not necessarily the Prophets alone, but rather the Prophets through the lens 
of Christian tradition. See Chapter 3.V.A.] & V.A.3. 

9 See e.g., Dial. 39.5; 39.8; 43.1; 54.2; 59.1; 72.3; 85.4; 92.6; 99.1. 

/9 See e.g., Dial. 62.1; 75.1; 75.3; 85.6; 99.3. 

|! See e.g., Dial. 56.12; 70.4; 89.1; 90.3. 

5" For an outstanding discussion concerning the philosophical/theological pre- 
suppositions of the concept of revelation see, C. E. Gunton, A Brief Theology of Reve- 
lation (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1995) passim., esp. 20—39. 

163 As I explain below, the Logos is God and this is the ground and climax of 
revelation. See Chapter 3.V.C. 

"6t Dial. 7. 
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on their own. Because of the “otherness” of God only he can reveal 
himself. Thus, what God reveals about himself is knowledge that 
only he knows and is able to reveal. ‘This is what necessitates the 
revelation. Just as God revealed the Law at Horeb, he also revealed 
the fact that the old Law would be surpassed and made obsolete. 
But still contained in the old Law were the hidden precepts of the 
new Law.'? Thus, revelation was a knowledge of the plan (oixovoyta) 
of God. 

3) The Prophets saw and heard what they communicated to hu- 
mankind. ‘This gave the Prophets a qualification that the philosophers 
did not possess. No one could claim to communicate knowledge of 
God that was audibly and observationally received except the Prophets. 
This, in turn, allowed those who heard and read the Prophets to 
communicate this same knowledge based on their qualifications. 


B. The Memoirs of the Apostles'® 


References and allusions to OT scripture are plentiful in the Dialogue. 
But it also contains numerous references and allusions to written 
documents that are not found in OT scripture. Even though references 
to these other documents are not as frequent as those to the Prophets 
it is clear that Justin placed a great deal of importance on these 
documents as well. 

Following his conversion to Christianity Justin makes the above 
mentioned appeal to the Prophets as a place to gain knowledge about 
God.'*' The appeal, however, does not end at the Prophets. He also 
states that his “heart was set on fire" and that an affection for the 
“friends of Christ” took hold of him. This addition cannot be a 
description of the Prophets because Justin is clearly differentiating 
between Prophets and friends of Christ. Later in the same chapter, 
Trypho accuses Justin of following “worthless men” who propagate 
false teachings. In Trypho's expression the same holds true because 
it is difficult to accept that a Jew would call the Prophets worthless 
men expounding false teachings. 


165 The old Law is witness to revelation because it contained “hidden precepts.” 
These hidden precepts are discussed in detail below, Chapter 5.II. 

166 A more detailed examination of the Memoirs of the Apostles as they relate 
to issues of the NT canon can be found below in Chapter 4. 


197 Dial. 8. 
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G. Stanton believes this is a reference to the Apostles.'® One 
would be hard pressed not to agree with him. The Apostles do figure 
quite prominently in certain places throughout the Dralogue as fol- 
lowers of Jesus who preach the same message as the Prophets.'?? In 
one instance Justin even states that the Prophets preached the gospel 
of Jesus and proclaimed him to all men.'? This is a significant 
description in light of the use of the terms “Gospel” and “Memoirs 
of the Apostles". 

Justin uses the term evayyéAvov (gospel) and its derivatives a total 
of four times in the Dialogue. One of the four has already been men- 
tioned as a description of what the Prophets proclaimed." Dial. 51.2 
states that part of John the Baptist's prophetic ministry was preach- 
ing the gospel. ‘The description of the gospel which follows is that 
the Kingdom of Heaven is imminent, that Jesus had to suffer, be 
crucified, and rise the third day, and that he would appear again 
to his disciples at the second advent. It is, therefore, not a great 
stretch to say that the Prophets preached the gospel, for this 1s Justin's 
whole point in the argument from prophecy.'” 

The two remaining uses of eùayyéňiov differ from the ones above. 


Trypho said... But I believe your precepts in the so-called Gospel 
are so wonderful and so great that no one is able to keep them for I 
have carefully read them.'” 


but also in the Gospel it is written that he [Jesus] said, “Everything 
has been handed over to me by the Father .. .”'” 


Here it is apparent that the references are to some sort of written 
document(s). Justin makes many appeals to the words of Jesus and 
proceeds to quote them.'? While these quotations aren't explicitly 


/,ó G, Stanton, “The Fourfold Gospel," MTS 43 (1997) 332. O. Skarsaune (“The 
Conversion of Justin Martyr," ST 30 [1976] 58) along with van Winden (An Early 
Christian Philosopher, 118) believe that the phrase “friends of Christ” refers to Christians 
in Justin's own time, and especially their capacity as martyrs. My reasons for dis- 
agreement with Skarsaune and van Winden follow. 

!9 See e.g. Dial. 42.1-2; 76.6; 88.3; 106.1; 109.1; 110.2; 119.6. 

o Dial. 136.3. 

VI Dial. 136.3. 

'” For a discussion on Justin’s “Argument from Prophecy,” see below, Chapter 3.V.A. 

3S Dial. 10.2 ouv dé kal tà £v tô Aeyouévo evayyeAio napayyéApata Bavuaoctà 
otto xoi peyda éxtotapar eic, óc onoAopévew unõéva Sbvac8a1 qvAG&o adté: 
uol yap &péAnoev évtoyxeiv adtoic 

U+ Dial. 100.1 «od év 16 evayyeAio ðè yeypantoar eixov : Mévto uoi rapaðéðotar ono 
TOO MATPOG... 

' See e.g., Dial. 17.3-4; 35.2-3; 51.3; 76.3-6, 7; 81.4; 93.2; 96.3; 99.1—2; 100.1, 
3; 103. 5; 105.576; 107.1; 115.6; 122.1; 125.1, 4. 
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stated to come from a written document, it is hard to conceive of 
Justin not obtaining these words of Jesus from a written document— 
especially in light of some of the detail included in them. In read- 
ing the Dialogue Justin makes many appeals to these words of Jesus 
and to events that occurred throughout his lifetime.'” It is natural 
to inquire about the source of these words and events. 

The ànouvnpovevpata t&v &znootóAov (Memoirs of the Apostles) 
appear to be the best explanation of the source of these words and 
events. Justin makes reference to the Memoirs in one concentrated 
section of the Dialogue a total of 13 times." These Memoirs were 
written documents which were composed by the Apostles and those 
who followed them. We know they are written because Justin quotes 
from them as written.'” 

The cluster of references to the Memoirs of the Apostles found 
in Dial. 100-107 informs us that these written documents record the 
life of Jesus. From them we learn, among other things, that he is 
the Son of God, that he was silent before Pilate, that he sweat drops 
of blood, and that at his nativity a star arose. Much discussion has 
surrounded the question of locating exactly what these Memoirs are. 
While this is not the place for that type of discussion! it must be 
stated that in all probability the Memoirs are the Synoptic Gospels 
(and possibly the Gospel of John). 


'7 Dial. 100.4; 101.3; 102.5; 103.6; 104.1; 105.1, 5, 6; 106.1, 3, 4; 107.1. 

'78 Justin uses various formulas to introduce a quotation from the memoirs. 
Dial.100.1 yéypantar einov, 103.6 £v toic &xopvnpoveouact tv &xootóAov yéypan- 
tat. 104.1 SrEp koi toig àxopvnpovebpot TOV &rootóAQov ADTOD yéypantar yevóuevov. 
105.6 tata ecipnKévar év toic &nouvnuovevuacı yéypantar. 106.4 ws yéypantor v 
toig &xopvnuoveopact TOV ixootoAov ADTOD. 107.1 yéypantar £v toic &rouvmpovebpaotv 
TOV ànoctóÀov ovt100. Justin claims that the Memoirs were ovvtetáyða (lit. “put 
together") by the Apostles and their followers—in other words, they were written 
by them (Dial. 103.8). 

173 A detailed examination of what exactly the Memoirs may be is discussed below 
in Chapter 4. 

180 See Barnard, Justin Martyr, H. Y. Gamble, The New Testament Canon. Its Making 
and Meaning (Guides to Biblical Scholarship; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 28-29; 
G. M. Hahneman, The Muratorian Fragment and the Development of the Canon (Oxford 
Theological Monographs; Oxford: Clarendon, 1992) 96-98; H. Koester, Ancient 
Christian Gospels. Their History and Development. London: SCM/Philadelphia: Trinity 
Press International, 1990) 40—43; W. Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1876) 88-137; B. F. Westcott, A General Survey of the History of 
the Canon of the New Testament (5th ed.; Cambridge and London: Macmillan and Co., 
1881) 96-179. 
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More important for the purpose in this chapter 1s the connection 
that these Memoirs have with the prophecy of Ps 22. In each of 
these references to the Memoirs of the Apostles the phrase serves to 
quote, or refer to Christian writings which demonstrate that the 
prophecy of Ps 22 has been fulfilled in Jesus. Thus they are used as 
reliable records, as written documents which are accessible to all. 
The authors of these documents were men who lived with Jesus or, 
as their followers, received their information from them as reliable 
witnesses.'*! In this sense the Memoirs serve as good examples of 
Justin’s argument from prophecy.'?? 

The Memoirs of the Apostles are put to significant use by Justin 
in his argument from prophecy. As reliable records the Memoirs 
prove that the events predicted by the Prophets have actually 
occurred—they witness to these events. ‘The question may justifiably 
be asked, therefore, whether the significance of the Memoirs lies 
solely in their historical verifiability. There is strong indication that 
this is not the case. Certainly there is great significance in the fact 
that the Memoirs verified the Prophets. But Justin did not view the 
Apostles as simply recorders of history or inferior to the Prophets in 
what they communicated. 

Rather, the Apostles are also held in very high esteem. In explain- 
ing the bells of Exod 28:33-34 that are attached to the robe of the 
high priest, Justin states that this, “was a symbol of the twelve 
Apostles—the ones depending on the eternal priest and through 
whom all the earth has been filled with the glory and grace of God 
and of his Christ." This type of language describing the work of 
the Apostles is reminiscent of how Justin describes the Prophets. 
Justin also describes the Apostles as supplying knowledge of true wor- 
ship of God,'** a task presumably accomplished (in part at least) 
through their written Memoirs. 

Another very strong indication of the high esteem in which the 
Apostles were held by Justin is found in Dial. 119. There Justin 
begins developing the theme of Christians being the True Israel. The 
patriarch Abraham is recalled to mind as receiving God's promise 


t81 Dral. 103. 

'82 See below, Chapter 3.V.A. 

183 Dial. 42.1 tv &GogÜévtov &nó tic SuvepEws Tod aiwviov iepéoc Xpiotod, 61’ Ov 
TAS pavis h n&oo yi thc 606g Kai yápıtoç TOD Oeod Kai tod Xprotod adtod énAnpon, 
ovuBoAov ñv. 

184 Dial. 110.2. 
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that he would be the father of many nations. It is stated that Christ 
called Abraham with his voice, and it is with this same voice that 
Christ calls the True Israel. “For that manner in which he [Abraham] 
believed the voice of God, it was reckoned to him as righteousness; 
in this same manner also we have believed the voice of God, which 
was spoken through the Apostles of Christ and through which it was 
further proclaimed to us by the Prophets."!? Here the Apostles are 
said to have performed the same function as the Prophets, that is, 
they communicated knowledge of God. So, in Justin's thinking, there 
was no hierarchy of status between the Prophets and the Apostles, 
both communicated the voice of God. 

Thus, the Memoirs of the Apostles are witnesses to revelation. 
The Memoirs can be so described for two main reasons. First, they 
supply knowledge of God in a manner similar to the Prophets.'® 
Second, as will be explained in more detail in the following section, 
the writers of the Memoirs pass the epistemological test of witness- 
ing the Logos. 


V. The Logos as Revelation 


The crux of the relationship between the Prophets and the Apostles 
is located in the epistemological significance of seeing and hearing. 
In other words, the qualification of the Prophets for communicating 
revelation rested in the fact that they had seen and heard God. This 
is the key issue. The qualification of the Apostles rested in their wit- 
ness to the Logos incarnate. This is shown in two ways. First, one of 
the old man’s requirements for gaining true and accurate knowledge 
of anything, in this case God, was that the knowledge had to be 
communicated by someone who had heard from someone who had 
seen.'®’ For this requirement the Apostles rested on the communi- 
cation of the Prophets. They had seen and heard that which they 
communicated, therefore the Apostles were able to use their writ- 
ings for gaining true and accurate knowledge of God. 


18 Dial. 119.6 Ov yàp tpónov &xeivoc TH povi Tod Oeod Exiotevoe kai £XoytoOn adta 
cic SiKAoodvHV, TOV ALTOV tpónov KAI HEIs TH povi tod Oso, TH ià te tv &mootóAov 
TOD Xpiotod AaANPeton rév Kai TH dià TOV rpOPntTaV knpuxOeton nuiv .. . 

186 Dial. 110.2. 

187 See Dial. 3, 7 & 8. 
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The second way in which the qualification of the Apostles rested 
in seeing and hearing is somewhat more significant and requires 
more explanation. This second demonstration is anchored in the 
event of Jesus Christ. Justin’s Logos theology has a great deal of 
significance in Justin’s understanding of truth.'*? The ultimate impor- 
tance of the Logos, who is identified as Jesus, is seen in his incarna- 
tion in space and time. The Logos became human and fulfilled the 
will of the Father. 

In becoming human the Logos fulfilled the predictions of the 
Prophets. One of the functions of the Logos prior to the incarnation 
was to point to the coming of the full manifestation of the Logos 
through the Prophets. With the coming of the man, Jesus, that func- 
tion of the Logos was no longer needed. With the incarnate Logos 
came the full manifestation of the Logos in Jesus Christ.'®? Justin 
expresses this full manifestation of the Logos through his concept of 
the “resting” of the spirit. 

In Dial. 87 Trypho requests of Justin an explanation of Isa 11:1—3.?! 
The context of chap 86 indicates that ‘Trypho’s question stems from 
Justin’s interpretation of the phrase which indicates that Jesus would 
come as a rod from the root of Jesse. Through this statement Justin 
finds Jesus prefigured in a number of different scriptural references, '? 
and ultimately fulfilled in his crucifixion on a cross made of wood. 
Thus, it 1s because Justin initially brought this passage in Isaiah into 
the discussion that ‘Trypho desires to pursue it in Dial. 87. 

In Dial. 87 ‘Trypho clarifies what he believes Justin to be saying— 
that Jesus already existed as God, that he was incarnate according 
to the will of God, and that he became human by the virgin. Trypho 
then asks his question: “How can it be demonstrated that he is able 
to be pre-existing, he who is filled with the Holy Spirit (as the word 
by Isaiah enumerates) as if he were in need of possessing this [Holy 


'88 For a detailed presentation Justin’s Logos theology see below, Chapter 2 V.C 

'89 As opposed to a germ of the Logos which was the possession of every person. 
See Chapter 3.IV.A.2.d; 2.V.C.6; 5.IIL.B-C. 

' O. A. Piper, “The Gospel According to Justin Martyr,” JR 61 (1961) 158. 

?! Dial. 87.2. “Explain to me the following words of Isaiah, “There shall come 
forth a rod out of Jesse, and a flower shall rise up out of his root. And the spirit 
of God shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and fortitude, the spirit of knowledge and piety; and he shall be filled with 
the spirit of the fear of the Lord.’ " 

'% Ps 1:3; 92:12; Gen 18:1; Ex 15:27; Num 33:9; Ps 23:4; 2 King 6:1-7; Gen 38:25. 
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Spirit]??? Trypho sees a difficulty here with Justin's claim of pre- 
existence and Justin’s interpretation of Isa 11. For if Jesus pre-existed 
as God then he lacked nothing. But, Isaiah states that the Holy 
Spirit would rest upon him, as though Jesus lacked the Spirit. 

Justin recognizes ‘Trypho’s difficulty and replies that these powers 
of the Spirit came upon Jesus, not because he stood in need of them, 
but because they would find their rest in him.* With the coming 
of Jesus all prophecy had ceased because he was the fulfillment or 
accomplishment of the spirit of prophecy, he was the new covenant 
(kat 6waO rn) which was previously announced by the Prophets.'” 
This is why there are no more Prophets after the baptism of Jesus.'”° 
With the coming of the man Jesus, a goal or a fulfillment had been 
reached. In the will of God the incarnation of the Logos signified the 
accomplishment of humankind's redemption. 

The significance of this goal or fulfillment cannot be overstated, 
for it centers on the relationship of the Father and the incarnate 
Logos. This relationship is expressed by Justin in two ways. First, 
Justin is sure to retain the numerical distinction between the Father 
and the Logos.” The Logos is “different from God, the creator of all 
things; different, I mean, numerically but not in will. For I affirm 
that he has at no time ever done anything which he who created 
the world (above whom there is no other God) wished him to per- 
form or associate with."'?? Second, even though he is sure to retain 
this numerical distinction, he is also sure to state that the Logos is 
to be worshipped as God.'? The importance of the Logos is that 
through him humankind attains salvation, we come to God through 
the Logos." But this salvation is not received by the Logos simply 
directing or pointing to the Father. The relationship between the 
Father and the Logos is much more intimate than that. There is no 


13 Dial. 87.2 n&c Sdvatar &xoóeuOfvo rpoUnépyov, dotic ià TOV Óvvopieov TOD 
nveouatoc TOD Kyiov, &c kataptÂue? 0 Adyos 51a 'Hoatov, nAnpodtat we Evders TOLT@V 
UOnOpXOV; 

1% Dial. 87.3. 

15 Dial. 51.3. 

196 Dial. 51; 52.4; 87.3. 

197 Dial. 56; 61; 128; 129. 

198 Dial. 56.11 €tepdc got tod tà návta nowjoavtog Oeod, &piOuo A£yo GAAG od 
youn: oddév yap pnu adtov mexpaxévar NOTE Tj UNEP AÙTÒG Ò TOV KOGLOV TOINOAGS, 
bnép Ov GAAoc odK got Beds, BeBodANtor kai npàSo koi omoa. 

[9 See e.g., Dial. 63.5; 74.3. 

209 Dial. 43.2; 64.3; 133.6. 
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question that Jesus taught that which the Father willed to be taught.” 
But in certain places in the Dialogue the incarnate Logos himself 1s 
sometimes described by Justin as being the revelation of the Father 
to humankind. 

One description of the Logos employed by Justin is that of the 
Father begetting himself a certain rational Power, with this Power 
being indicated with various titles. Justin states, 


My friends, I will give to you another testimony from the scriptures. 
God begat a beginning before all creatures a rational power from him- 
self, who is called by the Holy Spirit the Glory of the Lord, now also 
Son, now also Wisdom, now also Angel, now also God, now also Lord 
and Word—he even called himself Captain, when he appeared in 
human form to Joshua, son of Nun. For he possesses all these names 
because he serves the will of the Father and was also begotten by the 
will of the Father.” 


The titles ascribed to the Logos are said to be appropriate because 
the Logos performs the Father’s will and also because he was begot- 
ten by an act of the Father’s will. These titles, therefore, all express 
Justin’s understanding of the close relationship of the Logos with the 
Father. The Logos witnesses to the Father, reveals the Father, and 
is paramount in the Father’s plan of salvation. 

Near the end of the Dialogue Justin explains the function of this 
rational Power which is important for understanding revelation. In 
Dial. 128 Justin desires to teach that the Power was begotten of the 
Father and is distinct from the Father but that the relationship with 
the Father is still intimately maintained. As an illustration he points 
to fires being kindled from another. The enkindled fires are distinct 
from the original fire which, though it ignites many other fires, still 
remains the same undiminished fire. It is this close relationship, alle- 
gorized in the fire, which Justin retains as important in his concept 
of revelation. For the Power begotten by the Father (the Logos) 


1 Dial. 76.3. i 

22 Dial. 61.1 Maptúópiov ðè kai GAAO vpiv, © qiAot, čonv, &xó TOV ypaqôv 6000, 
OTL &pyiv TPO råvtæv TOV ktTiouátTæv ó eds yeyévvnke Sdvapiv tiva é& Eavtod AoyiKHy, 
Tt1¢ xoi 66Ea Kvpiov VO TOD nveopiactoc TOD &yiov KaAEiTAL, NOTE bE vióc, notè è Gogia, 
mote Ó£ GyyeAoc, notè è Bedc, notè SE KDPLOG koi Aóyoc, rotè SE APYLOTPATHYOV tavtòv 
Aéyew, Ev GvOpOrov LOPE pavévta TH to Navi Inood: xev yàp návta npocoivouáķeoðor 
EK TE TOD DANPETELV TO TATPIKM PovANPATL xod EK TOD GTO TOD TATPOSs BDeAnoet yeyevvfioon. 

205 See, C. Stead, Divine Substance (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977) 168-170. 
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announces the Father to humanity.?* This Power has many titles, 
each corresponding to a particular function. For example, he is called 
Glory because he sometimes appears in visions that cannot be con- 
tained; is called man and human being because he appears in such 
forms as please the Father. But the Power functions as the Logos 
because “he carries communication from the Father to men."? It 
is important here that the “communication” (ou1Aia) referred to in 
this context is that the Power, hence the Logos, does the will of the 
Father. Therefore, the communication is that which the Father wanted 
it to be. 

Exactly what the above communication consisted of in the form 
of the Logos has already been made clear to Trypho earlier in Dral. 
69. There Justin uses Isa 35:1-7 to show that the ones who were 
destitute of a knowledge of God, the Gentiles, would abandon their 
idols and put their hope in Jesus. After quoting the passage from 
Isaiah Justin explains, 


The fountain of living water which gushed forth from God on a land 
devoid of a knowledge of God, namely the land of the Gentiles, was 
this Christ, who also appeared to your offspring, and he healed those 
who from birth were disabled, deaf and lame in the body, causing 
them to leap, to hear and to see by his word. And by raising the dead 
and causing them to live he convinced men of the ascertainment of 
knowledge about him [God].*” 


By becoming incarnate, the Logos provided knowledge of God to a 
people that were destitute of a knowledge of God. This knowledge 
of God was provided by the events and words surrounding the incar- 
nate Logos and in his very person as the Logos of God. The Logos 
is the way to God.?”’ 


204 Dial. 128.2 06V avtiic TO rapò TOD TOTPOG toig cv parnorc Gyy£AX eto 

05 Dial. 128.2 xai tac Tapa tod ROTPOG Opto. QEPEL tolg &vOpónoic. 

206 Dial. 69.6 myn satos Cõvtos Topo. 0£09 £v Ji épti uo yaoeuws Beod Mi tv £Ovàv 
vn &véBAvoev obtog Ò Xptotóc, t OG kai £v TH yével pv REPO TOL, KAL toc EK yevetiç 
Koi KATH TNV oápxa mn poc Koi KMMOVSG koi XOAOVS i là coo, TOV bev GAAEoVa, Tov bE 
Kai Kkovelv, TOV dé xoi OP&V tà AdyM ADTOD nouoac: kal vekpotg SE dvaothoaç kai 
Civ noijoac, Kai did TOV Epywv £Óvocnet tovg TOTE óvtac &vÜponovc EXtyVOvat ADTOV. 

7" See e.g., Dial. 30.3; 43.2; 49.8; 64.3. In Dial. 93 Justin makes reference to a 
knowledge in every type of man which knows adultery, fornication, murder, and 
so on being evil. Those who commit such acts are sinning. This reference to a con- 
science is the only place in the entire Dialogue with Trypho where Justin possibly dis- 
cusses the subject of natural revelation. His silence on the matter is most likely due 
to his overriding christocentric purpose. 
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Much of the Dialogue records 'Trypho's objection to Justin’s assertion 
that Jesus is the Christ. As the Christ Justin believes that he 1s inti- 
mately involved in the salvation of humankind. Indeed, the Son 
fulfilled the Father's plan of our redemption.” It is apparent that 
the watershed issue in the discussion between Justin and ‘Trypho is 
over the messiahship of Jesus. Trypho simply cannot accept that the 
Christ is a suffering Christ.” Justin employs an explanation of the 
events of the life of the incarnate Logos together with the prophecies 
made of him to convince Trypho that the one who did suffer is the 
one of whom the Prophets speak. This is succinctly exemplified in 
Dial 89. 


‘If, then, Christ was not meant to suffer,’ I said to him, ‘and the 
Prophets not foretold that on account of the sins of the people he 
would be lead to death and be dishonored and scourged, and counted 
among the sinners, and be lead like a sheep to slaughter, whose birth, 
the Prophets makes known, no one can declare, then you might have 
cause to wonder. But, if these things are characteristic of him and dis- 
close him to all, how can we not, with confidence, believe in him? 
Whoever understands the Prophets, upon simply hearing that he was 
crucified, will say that this is the one and none other.”’° 


The above paragraph and quotation must be put within the context 
that the actions of the Logos were all in accordance with the will of 
the Father. When this is done it can be seen that in these actions 
predicted by the Prophets, knowledge of God’s plan was being revealed 
through the actions of the incarnate Logos. Because all that he did 
was in accordance with the will and plan of the Father, it logically 
follows that his life, death and crucifixion were within that plan as 
well. ‘Thus in the event of his life, death and resurrection, the Logos 
fulfilled the Father's plan of humankind's redemption?" In so fulfilling 
the Father's plan the Logos was also revealing it through his actions. 


28 Dial. 103.3. 

29 Dial. 89.1. 

210 Dial. 89.3 Ei èv um £ueAAe TAOXEW ó Xpiotóc, onpi Q0 eyo, Unde TPOEINOV oi 
npoqgfitat OTL AMO TOV GVOLLOV TOD Aaoi cxOnoeton £i O&vatov Kai tuU Rseroi Koi 
paotrxOroeto Kod EV tolg àvópotc hoyoBijcetar Koi ÒG npoBatov éri opayhv dy fioexou, 
Ov TO YEVOG eonyhoaobon ë eye ovdeva qnoiv ò TPOPNTNs, Kas eiye Bavpáčew. ei 6€ 
TODTÓ EOTL TO xapaxtnpiov QDTOV KAL NACI LNVvvov, TOG ovyi xoi fpeic Bappodvtes 
NEMOTEDKOMEY eic AVTOV; Koi GGOL vevorikaot tà TOV TPOOHTHV, TODTOV Qrjoouciv, OdK 
&AXov, ei LOvov aKovboELav StL ODTOS £otopopévoc. 

?!! See e.g., Dial. 30.3; 31.1; 34; 43; 45.3-4; 53; 60; 63; 67.6; 74; 76; 87.5; 92.6; 
103.3; 110; 120.1; 128; 136. 
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This intimate connection between the Father’s will and its reve- 
lation through the incarnate Logos is expressed through the oikovopto 
of the Father. Justin uses the term (and its derivatives) a total of 
thirteen times in the Dralogue.*'? Of these, seven are of special signi- 
ficance because Justin relates it to Christ’s incarnation, birth, human 
life, and passion.?? In its verbal form, oixovouéo means primarily 
administering or overseeing an office, like a bishopric or a civil com- 
munity.^^ The noun thus carries the sense of administration or 
management.”” But there is also an important theological use of 
term as a noun, and this is where Justin’s use of the term becomes 
important in its relationship to revelation. 

Justin views God's oikovoyta as his will and purposes—his plan for 
humanity. The oixovoyia is concerned with things as mundane as 
God's provision of the gourd to shelter Jonah from the heat.’’® But 
ultimately the theological implications of the word are seen in its 
relationship to the incarnation, death, and resurrection of the Logos. 
4 .. He [the Logos] endured all these things not as if he were justified 
by them, but completing the dispensation [oixovoutav] which his 
Father, the Maker of all things, and Lord and God, wished him [to 
complete].”?!’ God's oikovopia is the explanation for Christ's suffering,*"® 
victory over demons,?? the first and second advents,”” the crucifixion,” 
and the entire incarnation.’” All these are viewed as part of the plan 
(oixovonia) of God. The oixovopío and the will of the Father are thus 
synonymous with his plans and purposes. 

The implications of this for Justin are important. Although the 
Father and the Logos are numerically distinct,” the Logos always per- 
forms the will of the Father.?* This is why the Logos becomes so 


212 30.3; 31.1; 45.4; 67.6; 87.5; 103.3; 107.3 (2x); 120.1; 125.2 134.2 (2x); 141.4. 

213 30.3; 31.1; 45.4; 67.6; 87.5; 103.3; 120.1. 

?* For an explanation on the uses of the verb in the early Church see Prestige, 
God in Patristic Thought, 57—62. 

?5 For an explanation of the uses of the noun in the early Church see Prestige, 
God in Patristic Thought, 62—64. 

216 Dial. 107.3. 

217 Dial. 67.6. GAN’ ody Óc Sika OdpLEVOV ADTOV Ot tovtov MLOACYNOG VTOMELEVHKEVAL 
TOVIA, CAAG thv oikovopiav d&naptiCovta, fjv ÑOeAev ò rathp aùtod koi TOV SAV 
rout xoi xópioc Kai Vedc. 

218 Dial. 30.3; 31.1; 67.6; 103.3. 

219 Dial. 30.3; 45.4. 

220 Dial. 31.1; 45.4. 

?! Dial. 103.3. 

222 Dial. 67.6; 87.5. 

223 Dial. 56; 61; 128; 129. 

224 Dial. 56; 61.1; 76.3. 
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essential in Justin’s thinking. The Logos is with God at creation, 
throughout the lives of the patriarchs, and in the theophanies.*” But, 
this same Logos became incarnate through the will of the Father,” 
and ministers according to the will of the Father.^" This same Logos 
was also proclaimed as the new covenant by the Prophets.” The 
incarnate Logos “announces” God to humanity and “carries com- 
munication”? from the Father to humanity. In fact, now that the 
Logos has become incarnate, humanity comes to God through him 
because he fulfilled the Father's plan of redemption.?! It is through 
the incarnate Logos that those destitute of a knowledge of God would 
attain knowledge of the Father because he is related to the Father 
in will and purpose.^* 

Thus, the oixovopto, redemption, and revelation are closely con- 
nected. The plan of the Father was redemption accomplished through 
the Logos. This is why there are no more Prophets after the baptism 
of Jesus—after his baptism the Prophets had nothing to announce 
since the incarnate Logos is that to which they pointed. The Logos 
is the revelation of the Father. The plan of the Father was redemp- 
tion through the Logos. Since this Logos is the previously announced 
new covenant, he renders the old covenant obsolete and necessitates 
a new interpretation of the OT scriptures.?* The Logos reveals God's 
oikovopía to humanity. 

The knowledge that was communicated by the Logos about the 
Father and his plan is revelation. Because the will of the Logos is 
exactly the same as the will of the Father who sent him, that which 
the Logos reveals about the Father is that which the Father wanted 
revealed. The knowledge is therefore ultimately revealed by the 
Father. Justin emphasizes this intimate relationship. The relationship 
is dependent upon the will of the Father for it is he who accom- 
plishes his purposes. But his will and purposes are accomplished 
ultimately through his Power which is revealed in the incarnate 
Logos. “For he who is ignorant of Him is likewise ignorant of God's 


?5 Dial. 56-58; 61—64; 86; 87; 113; 128. 

226 Dial. 56.11; 61.1-2; 101.1; 102.5; 127.4. 

227 Dial. 56; 61.1; 76.3. 

29 Dial. 51.3. 

229 ayyeAAetar Dial. 128.2. 

39 ourdias pépet Dial. 128.2. 

?31 Dial. 30.3; 43.2; 49.8; 64.3; 102; 103.3; 133.6. 
?9 Dial. 69.9. 

33 Dial. 51; 52.4; 87.3. 

^* See Chapter 5. 
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purpose, and he who insults and hates him clearly also hates and 
insults Him who sent Him. And he who does not believe in Him 
does not believe the words of the Prophets, who spoke the good 
news and proclaimed him to all men."*^? 

God's purpose is revealed through the coming of the incarnate 
Logos. While it is true that the Prophets gave us a certain amount 
of knowledge about God, they also predicted a further and more 
significant knowledge. ‘The Apostles saw, heard, and experienced that 
which the Prophets predicted. With Christ the salvation of God 
through his Logos was made plain for all humankind. With the Logos, 
God's total purpose was revealed. It 1s this to which the Apostles 
bear witness and communicate in writing. Their writings, therefore, 
are linked with revelation—they communicate knowledge about God 
and his purposes, which rest in the person of the incarnate Lagos. 
But more importantly, the Logos himself is revelation, for in his very 
person he carries the will of the Father and it 1s through him that 
humankind understands God's plan of salvation and attains life. 

The Logos appeared for the purpose of revealing the will and mes- 
sage of God.?? But Justin does not present the Logos as revealing 
this message and will only at the incarnation. The revealing Logos 1s 
pervasive throughout salvation history. He 1s thus an agent in cre- 
ation,” and is active throughout the time of the patriarchs as the 
theophanies of God, thus revealing knowledge about God even then.^? 
But the goal of the revelation of God through the Logos 1s found in 
his incarnation where God's plan is made manifest in the person of 
Jesus. Justin's concept of the Logos as God's revelation can thus be 
seen as a process which is gradually unfolded in history.^? 


VI. Salvation 


In the preceding sections on the Witnesses to Revelation and The 
Logos as Revelation several references have been made to the signi- 


235 Dial. 136.3 6 yàp tootov &yvoOv Gyvoel xoi THY DovAnv tod Oeod, Kai ò tobtov 
DBpiGav Kai moâv Kai pioðv Kal Tov réyyavta ÓfjAov OT1 koi poe? koi vBpiGer: xoi 
£l OD NLOTEVEL TIG £ic ADTOV, OU NLOTEVEL toig TOV TPOONTOV KTNPVYLAGL toig AVTOV 
eoo yyeAicapiévoic koi KNPLEAGL £ig NAVTAC. 

236 Osborn, Justin Martyr, 41. 

?9 Dial. 61—64. 

2338 Dial. 56-58; 86; 87; 113; 128. 

?9 Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth” and in the Writings of Justin 
Martyr, 100. 
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ficance of salvation in Justin Martyr's thinking. In this vein, the 
knowledge contained in the Prophets was a witness that regarded 
salvation and a witness to Christ.” The Apostles performed the same 
function as the Prophets, they witnessed saving knowledge of God. 
With the coming of the man Jesus, a goal had been reached. In the 
oixovouta of God the incarnation of the Logos signified the accom- 
plishment of humankind’s redemption. In light of this larger section 
on the Witnesses to Revelation and the Logos as Revelation”! it could 
be stated that central to them 1s salvation. In other words, it appears 
that Justin is positing the reception of salvation as the central pur- 
pose of the Logos incarnate, while the central purpose of the Prophets 
and the Apostles was the communication of this event. 

If this is the case, the question quite naturally arises regarding the 
meaning of salvation for Justin. It 1s certainly more than just a curi- 
ous incongruity that of the two reasons which Justin himself gives 
for his conversion to Christianity, neither are the result of convic- 
tion of sin as a state of corruption" Rather, Justin has little con- 
cern for inherited guilt or original sin. In fact, in the pre-Nicene 
church, there 1s remarkably little elaboration of the doctrine of sal- 
vation.^? Indeed, the great creedal statements of the early Church 
show no elaboration on any specific theory of the atonement.?* “The 
development of the Church's ideas about the saving effects of 
the incarnation was a slow, long drawn-out process. Indeed, while the 
conviction of redemption through Christ has always been the motive 
force of Christian faith, no final and universally accepted definition 
of the manner of its achievement has been formulated to this day.”?* 

Some have explained that the reason for this lack of elaboration 
is because the early church was so certain that the life and death 


0) Dial. 8. 

^" Chapter 2.IV-V. 

?^? The first reason Justin gives for his conversion, as recorded in the prologue 
of the Dialogue with Trypho, is that the respectable old man by the sea had con- 
vinced him of the necessity of the Prophets and Apostles in his search for the true 
philosophy. The second reason Justin gives for his conversion, as recorded in / 
Apol. 12.1, was the courage that Christian converts were displaying in the midst of 
terrible persecution. 

^5 For example, Origen dwells at length with many Christian doctrines but 
nowhere does he deal specifically with the death of Christ and its significance for 
salvation. The same is true of Greek theology in general. 

?** See J. McIntyre, The Shape of Soteriology: Studies in the Doctrine of the Death of Christ 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1992) 1-3. McIntyre calls this lack of a specific theory of 
the death of Christ a “stumbling-block” to definitive understanding. 

*» J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (rev. ed.; San Francisco: Harper Collins, 
1978) 163. 
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of Christ had effected an atonement between God and humanity. 
This was the very heart and strength of Christians from the earli- 
est days so “they did not need to theorize about it; they were con- 
tent to know and feel it.”**° This explanation has lead some to pursue 
the issue further.**’ If this is done, two reasons may be posited as 
to why there is an absence of a developed theory of the atonement 
in the early Church.?* 

The first reason lies in the eucharistic liturgies of the early Church. 
The strong connection of the death of Christ and the forgiveness of 
sins is central in these liturgies that derive from the institution nar- 
rative of 1 Cor 11:23-34. In the eucharist the sacrificial death of 
Christ was grasped because of the meaning attached to it in the 
institution of the eucharist by Christ. The significance of this for our 
purpose here is that once it is understood that the eucharist was 
central to Christian worship*” we see that thinking about the atone- 
ment was more integral to the worship life of the Church than the 
thought life of the theologians. ‘Thus, thinking about a systematic 
theory of the atonement was not necessary as it was an assumed pil- 
lar in the worship of the Church. At issue here is the difference 
between something said and something done.?" If the atonement 
was seen as articulated in the worship of the church, the people felt 
no need to investigate it further. 

The second reason for the absence of a developed theory of the 
atonement in the early Church is the absence of any protracted 
heretical attacks on established soteriological positions. In the early 
Church, the doctrine of the atonement did not see the same level 
of controversy and doctrinal focus as controversy about the Son’s 
relationship to the Father, as at Nicaea (325) and Constantinople 
(381), or the controversy concerning the nature of the Son, as at 
Chalcedon (451). This lack of controversy, or attack on doctrine, 
concerning the atonement simply did not force the Church to sys- 


246 J. F. Bethune-Baker, An Introduction to the Early History of Christian Doctrine to the 
Time of the Council of Chalcedon (London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1963) 327. See also, 
L. W Grensted, A Short History of the Doctrine of the Atonement (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1962) 11. “It was not in theory but in life that the Living Fact 
approved itself to men, and so it is natural that the early days of the Church should 
be marked by emphasis on the Atonement as fact.” 

?7 McIntyre, The Shape of Soterology, 7-8. 

^5 McIntyre, The Shape of Soteriology, 8-16. 

?9 “the eucharist was Christian worship ...”, McIntyre, The Shape of Soteriology, 10. 

250 G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (Westminster: Dacre Press, 1947) 12. 
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tematically articulate that which was being pictured in her worship. 
In fact, the history of theology shows us that it was controversy that 
forced the Church to formulate the doctrine of the atonement in a 
more systematic manner.?' 

Justin belongs to this age of an undeveloped doctrine of the atone- 
ment. His description of the eucharist 1s testimony to the importance 
of it in early Christian worship.?? But Justin does not present the 
reader with a systematic and organized presentation of the purpose 
of the incarnation. His concerns are not the concerns of later the- 
ology and the implications of his beliefs have not been scrutinized 
by the passage of time and the development of doctrine. 

There is really only a cluster of passages in all of Justin’s extant 
writings that give us indication of his doctrine of the atonement— 
of creation, the Fall and sin, and redemption. Of this cluster, two 
stand out as particularly relevant. The first, which appears in / 
Apology, is helpful as the focal point for understanding his doctrine 
of creation, while the other, in the Dialogue with Trypho, is helpful as 
the focal point for understanding his doctrines of the Fall and sin, 
and redemption. I shall quote both here. 


And we have been taught that He [God] in the beginning did of his 
goodness, for man’s sake create all things out of unformed matter; and 
if men by their works show themselves worthy of His design, they are 
deemed worthy, and so we have received—of reigning in company 
with Him, being delivered from corruption and suffering. For as in 
the beginning He created us when we were not, so do we consider 
that, in like manner, those who choose what is pleasing to him are, 
on account of their choice, deemed worthy of incorruption and of fel- 
lowship with Him. For the coming into being at first was not in our 
own power; and in order that we may follow those things which please 
Him, choosing them by means of the rational faculties He has Himself 
endowed us with, He both persuades and leads us to faith. And we 
think it for the advantage of all men that they are not restrained from 
learning these things, but are even urged thereto. For the restraint 
which human laws could not effect, the Word, inasmuch as He is 
divine, would have effected, had not the wicked demons, taking as 
their ally the lust of wickedness which is in every man, and which 


^5! McIntyre, (The Shape of Soteriology, 15—25) discusses the three main issues that 
eventually forced the Church to formulate a position: (1) Anselm’s Cur Deus-homo?, 
(2) The Reformation, and; (3) The traditional metaphysical transcendental expres- 
sions of the attributes of God. 

^? ] Apol. 66. 
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draws variously to all manner of vice, scattered many false and pro- 
fane accusations, none of which attach to us.” 


Now we know that he [Jesus] did not go to the river because he 
stood in need of baptism, or of the descent of the Spirit like a dove; 
even as he submitted to be born and to be crucified, not because he 
needed such things, but because of the human race, which from Adam 
had fallen under the power of death and the guile of the serpent, and 
each one of which had committed personal transgression. For God, 
wishing both angels and men, who were endowed with free will, and 
at their own disposal, to do whatever he had strengthened each to do, 
made them so, that if they chose the things acceptable to himself, he 
would keep them free from death and from punishment; but that if 
they did evil, he would punish each as he sees fit.?* 


A. Creation 


Justin really says three things about the creation of the world: God 
made it, he made it for humanity, and he made it out of formless 
matter. These three are quite explicitly stated above in the quota- 
tion from / Apology. The first two points, that God made the world, 
and that he made it for humanity find little conflict with later east- 
ern theology.’” 

The third of the three points above is where the difference lies 
between later eastern theology and Justin. Whereas Athanasius puts 


77 with Justin ex nihilo creation is 


great stress on creation ex nihilo, 
absent. So, once again, from the passage in / Apology Justin states 


that God created things “out of unformed matter.””® 


73 ] Apol. 10.2—6. English translation of Justin’s Apologies are from A. Roberts 
and J. Donaldson (eds.), Ante-Nicene Fathers (10 Vols.; Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 
1994) 1. 159-193. 

4 Dial. 88.4. 

75 Osborn, Justin Martyr, 45. 

236 These two points are also stated in other passages of Justin. Dial. 11.1, “There 
will never be, Trypho, nor has there ever been from eternity (I thus addressed 
him), any other except the one who created and arranged all.” 2 Apol. 4.2, "We 
have been taught that God did not make the world aimlessly, but for the sake of 
the human race." 

2357 Athanasius, Inc. 1-9. 

258 The assertion of creation from unformed matter is also stated in 7 Apol. 67.7 
where Justin, in explaining the weekly worship of Christians, states, "But Sunday 
is the day on which we all hold our common assembly, because it is the first day 
on which God, having wrought a change in the darkness and matter, made the 
world;" This creation from unformed matter is also extended to humanity in Dial. 
62.2 where after quoting Gen 1:26-27 to support his belief that the Logos was pre- 
sent with God at creation, Justin says to Trypho, “And that you may not change 
[the force of the] words just quoted, and repeat what your teachers assert, —either 
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Also helpful in this regard is Justin’s most extended account of 
creation. 


And that you may learn that it was from our teachers—we mean the 
account given through the prophets—that Plato borrowed his state- 
ment that God, having altered matter which was shapeless, made the 
world, hear the very words spoken through Moses, who, as above 
shown, was the first prophet, and of greater antiquity of than the Greek 
writers; and through whom the Spirit of prophecy, signifying how and 
from what materials God at first formed the world spake thus: “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the earth was 
invisible and unfurnished, and darkness was upon the face of the deep; 
and the Spirit of God moved over the waters. And God said, Let there 
be light; and it was so.” So that both Plato and they who agree with 
him, and we ourselves, have learned, and you also can be convinced 
that by the word of God the whole world was made out of the sub- 
stance spoken of before by Moses. And that which the poets call Erebus, 
we know was spoken of formerly by Moses.?? 


While this may be Justin's most extended account of creation, it still 
does not give an extended explanation on creation. According to 
Justin, Plato followed Moses in his account of creation. Plato clearly 
taught that the cosmos was created out of formless matter."?? Justin 
identifies the formless state of the world as vAnv àpopoov (shapeless 
matter). Order came through the word of God. Unfortunately, Justin 
does not specifically address the question of whether matter existed 
eternally in antithesis to God or whether God created the formless 
matter himself and then made it into the phenomenal world.??' For 
Justin creation 1s defined with reference to God’s work of salvation. 
God creates and sustains the world so that humanity may turn to 
him and grasp the salvation offered through Christ.” 


that God said to himself, “Let us make,’ Just as we, when about to do something, 
often say to ourselves, ‘Let us make;’ or that God spoke to the elements, to wit, 
the earth and other similar substances of which we believe man was formed, ‘Let 
us make,’...” 

^9 1 Apol. 59. 

^9 Plato, Tzm. 29—30; 32; 51. 

^! For the relationship between Hellenic understanding of creation and Justin’s 
understanding see, May, Creatio Ex Mhilo, 120-133. 

^? ] Apol. 10.2-6; 2 Apol. 4.2; 5.2; Dial. 41.1. 
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B. Fall and Sin 


In the passage from Dral. 88 quoted above Justin indicates his doctrine 
of the Fall, inadequate as it is. A number of things need to be high- 
lighted in this regard. First, Justin asserts that humanity since Adam 
had fallen under the power of death. Second, humanity is given moral 
freedom or free will to choose whatever he or she desires. Third, 
the serpent is the responsible agent for leading humanity astray. 

The first point, that humanity had fallen under the penalty of 
death, is linked to the latter two. Justin asserts that humanity has 
moral freedom to choose. This we can see in the two particularly 
relevant passages quoted above. So, in Z Apol. 10.2-6 Justin states 
that men choose things on account of their own choice. And Dial. 
88.4 shows that even though humanity had fallen under the power 
of death since Adam because of the serpent, it is still an act of per- 
sonal transgression through humanity’s moral freedom.?** It is impor- 
tant to point out here that in Dial. 88 Adam's sin is mentioned not 
as the cause of human sin, but as marking the origin of human sin 
and death.” This is significant because it indicates Justin’s view of 
original sin. In Justin, because humanity is endowed with moral free- 
dom, there is no inherited sinfulness apart from our chosen acts of 
sin. “The sin of Adam is typical of our sin; the sins of our ances- 
tors result in an evil atmosphere into which we must be born, a 
constant evil influence in which we must grow up, there is no inher- 
ited guilt, and no racial depravity aside from the totality of indi- 
vidual offences.”*°° 

1 Apol. 10.4 indicates that by virtue of the rational powers God 
has given humanity we have the choice of living a life which is 
acceptable to God or not. As a result, we are without excuse in 
God's eyes when we do wrong.*®”” Sin, therefore is not choosing to 


23 One cannot speak of a systematic doctrine of the Fall in Justin. He makes no 
exact reference to the causal link between humanity’s first sin and the sin of Adam’s 
posterity. As will be shown in the present section, Justin does, in some sense regard 
the sin of Adam as having some effect on the human race, but the specifics of this 
influence is not exegeted. Indeed, Justin makes more reference to the influence of 
evil demons in the sin of humanity than to Adam's sin. See also, N. P. Williams, 
The Ideas of the Fall and of Original Sin: A Historical and Critical Study (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Ltd., 1927) 171-1795. 

?* Other passages which Justin asserts humanity’s moral freedom include 7 Apol. 
28.3; Dial. 124.3; 140.4 141. 

^? Barnard, Justin Martyr, 115. 

^9 Goodenough, The Theology of justin Martyr, 227. 

°°7 1 Apol 28.3. 
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live for God according to the reason implanted in humanity—an 
erroneous belief and ignorance of what is good.’ But if humanity 
is originally created with this knowledge of right and wrong, and 
the complete freedom to choose, why do we choose the wrong? ‘The 
answer given by Justin is hinted at in the above quoted Dial. 88.4, 
where he states humanity had fallen under the power of death and 
the guile of the serpent. Justin asserts that demons are to blame for 
the fact that humanity chooses evil over good.” So, the underlying 
suggestion in Dial. 88 is that the sin of Adam and Eve, which con- 
sisted of a yielding to the devil’s coaxing words, is the proto-type 
for humanity’s sin.?^? “The human race has fallen under the power 
of death and guile of the serpent from the time of Adam (not from 
the offense of Adam), and each member of the race has committed 
personal transgression. Men and angels alike are free to make their 
own decision on the important question. That is, the activity of the 
serpent began with Adam and has continued ever since that time.”?”! 
Thus, man is a sinner because he allows the demons to lead him 
into rebellion against the Law of God which every man has within 
him as a part of the divine equipment in life.?? Salvation is needed 
because his rebellion has made him like the demons and worthy to 
share in their condemnation.” 

Here, then we have the belief that the Fall is not an inherited 
guilt from Adam, but rather a choice every human makes to sin. 
Sin is rebellion against God, not a state of corruption. This sin results 
in punishment—eternal damnation. So, Justin looks for a salvation 
that will remove this penalty of sin and ensure escape from hell. 


C. Redemption 


The salvation of humanity is certainly wrapped up in the incarna- 
tion for Justin. But it appears as though the primary purpose of the 
incarnation was didactic. In other words, the primary purpose of 
Christ’s coming to save men from evil deeds and powers is to teach 
assured truth.’’* So, Christ came to impart saving knowledge?” which 


?9 See Dial. 28.4; 141.1; 2 Apol. 14.1. 

2) ] Apol. 5.2; 2 Apol. 5.3£; 17.2f. 

279 Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, 167. 

?! Goodenough, The Theology of Justin Martyr, 228. 

7? Dial. 141.1. 

?5 Goodenough, The Theology of Justin Martyr, 228. 

?* 1 Apol. 23.2; 2 Apol. 9. Barnard, Justin Martyr, 122. 
75 Dral. 18.2; 11.2; cf. 43.1; 51.3. 
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consisted of the realization of the oneness of God and the belief in 
a moral law.?? In Justin men are saved primarily in two ways.?” 
First Christ saves as teacher. Since the demons had lead astray 
humanity we have only a dim understanding until the incarnation 
of the Logos. With the coming of the Logos humanity has the whole 
truth.?? Second, Christ saves by his cross and resurrection. Justin 
makes this claim more than any other Apologist of the second cen- 
tury.” He makes it clear that Christ's death and resurrection is a 
triumph over the demons?? and this makes the demons subject to 
Christ?! Thus, the reason why humanity needs this revelation of 
the redeeming work of Christ as teacher is that the defeat of Jesus 
over the demons and the didactic content of his truth actually brings 
about a real moral change in the heart of the believer.” 

Justin’s many references to the cross and the resurrection are a 
frustrating thing to the interpreter of Justin. He often refers to them 
as central to our salvation but fails to fit them specifically into his 
theology of the atonement.”? In this regard, Barnard and Chadwick 
each state it quite succinctly, 


The significance of Justin's statements about the Cross should not be 
underestimated. In strict logic his philosophical presupposition, which 
controlled his intellectual apprehension of Christianity, had no place 
for any objective theory of the Atonement. The fact that he has so 
much to say about the cross and what it had effected is a strong proof 
that the Church of his day held this belief. Its faith rested not only 
on the Word of truth which Christ had spoken but also on the redemp- 
tion which he had wrought by his death and resurrection. Christ's 
power lay not only in his character and example; not only in his power 
to inflame and illuminate the hearts of men; but in what he was 
believed to have done for men on the cross. Justin accepted this faith 


7$ I Apol. 12-19. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, 196. 

?7 Barnard, Justin Martyr, 122-125. 

*78 See below, Chapter 3.V.C. 

219 Barnard, Justin Martyr, 124. For example see / Apol. 32; 56; 63; 2 Apol. 13; 
Dial. 13; 40; 49; 54; 86; 94—96; 98; 103; 111; 115; 116; 143; 137;.138. 

280 7 Apol. 46; 2 Apol. 6; Dial. 91; 131. 

?" Dial. 30. 

?? ] Apol. 23.2; Dial. 30.3; 83.4. 

283 Goodenough (The Theology of justin Martyr, 258) states “Justin may have con- 
nected the cross with the breaking of the power of the demons because of the con- 
spicuous part which the Cross played in exorcisms. The formula of exorcism which 
JM has preserved lays great stress upon the crucifixion (Dial. 85.2 cf. 30.3)... But 
just how Justin conceived that the Cross achieved this victory is not explained." 
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as fundamental although it did not easily fit into the philosophy which 
he had imbibed. Justin is thus revealed as one who accepted, in this 
connection without question, the traditional faith of the Church.?** 


Justin’s theology deserves the epithet “popular” in the sense that he 
wants to stress the points prominent in the mind of ordinary Christian 
folk with a practical concern for moral responsibility and a devotion 
quickened to life by the dramatic story of the divine acts of redemp- 
tion through Christ and the work of the spirit. His faith is juxtaposed 
with an open optimism towards Greek philosophy, and he seems hardly 
to be aware of a deep tension between the two.’ 


VII. Summary and Conclusion 


Justin’s study of philosophy directed him to seek a revelation of God. 
Philosophy’s task is to inquire about God. Only God himself is with- 
out beginning and end. Thus, in apophatic theology Justin found 
one of the main ideas that shaped his idea of revelation. God is the 
cause of all, and everything that exists does so as a result of his will 
and purposes. God himself must necessarily take the step of reveal- 
ing his character to whomever he wills. 

Justin’s concept of revelation as it is presented in Dialogue with 
Trypho has been examined through three main concepts. First, it was 
stated that revelation is closely related to epistemology—the issue of 
the nature and source of knowledge. Justin’s interest in philosophy 
gave him an interest about where he could discover knowledge about 
God, for this was the goal of his philosophy. Before his meeting with 
the old man Justin believed he could attain knowledge about God 
through Middle Platonic philosophy. But the old man showed him 
the epistemological significance of the Prophets. In contrast to the 
Plato, the Prophets had actually seen and heard God. Thus, the 
Prophets were qualified to communicate knowledge about God because 
they had witness to him. 

Second, in the section on the Witnesses to Revelation, the places 
where one can find witness to God was examined. As mentioned 
above, the Prophets were an obvious place to look. But there was 
also a brief discussion surrounding the Memoirs of the Apostles as 
places in which this witness could be attained. ‘The connection between 


^* Barnard, Justin Martyr, 125. See also Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, 170. 
^? H. Chadwick, “Justin Martyr's Defence of Christianity," B7RL 47 (1965) 293. 
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the Prophets and the Memoirs of the Apostles was made clear with 
the conclusion that the Apostles are held in high esteem because 
they bear witness to the events that the Prophets foretold. As reli- 
able records of the events of Jesus’ life they recount that which the 
Prophets predicted would occur. 

But the significance of the Memoirs of the Apostles does not lie 
solely in their function as historical records. More importantly, it 
rests in the fact that they saw and heard the ultimate revelation of 
God—the incarnation of the Logos. The Apostles witnessed that to 
which the Prophets pointed. ‘The Apostles thus fulfill the criteria by 
which knowledge of God may be attained and communicated. They 
heard from the Prophets who had seen God, but more importantly, 
they actually saw God’s will and plan for salvation played out before 
their very eyes. In other words, through the incarnate Logos the 
Apostles saw the fulfillment of God’s will in his very being, and in 
his actions. He is the ultimate revelation of God because by becom- 
ing incarnate the Logos performed the Father’s will thus providing 
knowledge to the Apostles. As witnesses to this action the Apostles 
were thus qualified to communicate the revelation of God to human- 
kind. The Logos was also seen as a progressive revelation through- 
out God’s salvation history. He was an active agent throughout God’s 
oikovonta which culminated in his becoming the manifestation of 
God’s power. 

Because the Prophets and the Memoirs of the Apostles witness to 
God they pass the “epistemological test”, they are therefore qualified 
to communicate this witness to humankind. The Prophets saw and 
predicted, the Apostles heard the Prophets and witnessed the events 
which they predicted. The process is revealed in their writings. But 
the goal of revelation is the Logos, culminating in his becoming incar- 
nate. The agency of the Logos in the otxovouia of God thus reveals 
God’s plan for humankind’s salvation. 

The incarnation of the Logos incarnate allowed humankind to see 
God’s plan of salvation acted out as event in space and time. All 
that was pointed in the old Law and the Prophets was fulfilled in 
the event of the incarnation of the Logos. The tiny nation of Israel, 
in effect, provided the stage for the event of Jesus.**° 


?5 A similar expression of this concept can be found in M. Muggeridge, “The 
Universe Provides a Stage: Jesus is the Play,” in G. Barlow (ed.), Vintage Muggenidge. 
Religion and Society (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1985) 35-43. 
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In Justin’s concept of revelation both the event of Jesus and the 
communication of his coming (Prophets and Memoirs) have a place. 
The incarnation was an event limited in space and time but not 
limited in its significance for salvation. This significance for salva- 
tion necessitates its communication which, in turn, allows those who 
predicted and those who witnessed this event to speak concerning 
the revelation of God. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE CONCEPT OF TRUTH IN DIALOGUE WITH TRYPHO 


I. Truth in Its Second Century Context 


The concept of truth is a rather slippery one to grab hold of. It 1s 
not necessary here to delve into the modern discussion on this issue. 
But we would certainly be remiss to ignore the concept of truth in 
the era of Justin Martyr. It is highly probable that Justin retained a 
love for truth that was also the possession of Plato. Plato stressed 
the love of truth as the essential aim of the philosopher. It is truth 
that should be honored above all else.' A love for truth and hatred 
of falsehood should thus dominate the life of the philosopher.’ 

It is certainly proper for the Christian to agree with the biblical 
assertion that Jesus is truth.’ But the question of the truth of the 
Christian faith and the reason why Jesus is that truth cannot be 
answered by this simple assertion.* An accurate understanding of 
truth from the Christian perspective in the second century entails a 
brief look at the context in which the issue arose. This context 1s 
encompassed by the influence of three strands of thought—Hebrew 
thought, Platonic thought, and NT thought. 


A. Truth in Hebrew Thought 


The Hebrew concept of truth is usually described as characteristi- 
cally concerned with history? The Hebrew term Mas (truth) is both 
a legal and a religious term.? In law, it suggests veracity in speech, 


' Justin, 7 Apol. 3.6; Plato, Rep. 595. 

? Plato, Rep. 585. 

3 John 14:6. 

t W. Pannenberg, “What is Truth?" in idem., Basic Questions in Theology: Collected 
Essays (2 Vols.; ET G. H. Kehm; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971) 2.2. 

? C. L K. Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth” and in the Writings of 
Justin Martyr (NovTSup 25; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1970) 181; J. D. Zizioulas, Being as 
Communion: Studies in Personhood and the Church (Contemporary Greek Theologians 4; 
Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1997) 68. 

* G. Quell, “GAnBera, à&An8nc, àAnOwóc, &An8cóo" in G. Kittel (ed.), Theological 
Dictionary of the New Testament (10 Vols.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964, 1.232-237. 
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as well as correspondence to facts. In religion, the term is used in 
connection with God being rich in faithfulness and truth in relation 
to his promises. Thus, two things are implied: (1) In the OT, truth 
points to what has occurred or what will occur in history? and, (2) 
the God who deals in truth calls for men to respond in like man- 
ner.” In other words, “... it is God's promises which may be con- 
sidered as ultimate truth, and these promises coincide with the goal 
or fulfillment in history. It is in short an eschatological truth which 
orients the human spirit towards the future." 

In the Hebrew understanding, the truth about God and who he 
is is revealed to humankind in historical events through his promises. 
This truth evokes relationships with humanity calling forth a response. 
The response is seen as an attitude of faith based on truth, i.e. the 
fact that God will carry out his promises. Truth, therefore, is a 
Divine power that anticipates a future fulfillment. The Hebrew con- 
ception of truth is thus not only eschatological, but ontological as 
well.!? It is ontological in that it reveals the nature of God and the 
way God communicates his truth to man. It is eschatological in that 
it anticipates the unfolding of God’s purposes for the world. 


B. Truth in Platonic Thought 


In Platonic thought, truth is intimately connected with the theory of 
Forms and the Good. This connection is best seen through the three 
comparisons that Plato uses to highlight the various aspects of his 
epistemology. In addition to the analogy discussed in Chapter 1 of 
the Cave,? Plato also used two others—the Divided Line’ and the 
Simile of the Sun.” Since the Analogy of the Cave was already dis- 
cussed the focus here will be on the latter two. In so doing the point 
will be made that truth for Plato may only be found in the realm 
of Forms which is ultimately found in the Good. 


’ Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth” and in the Writings of Justin 
Martyr, 181. 

8 H. F. von Soden, “Was ist Wahrheit? Vom geschichtlichen Begriff der Wahrheit” 
(Marburg: N. G. Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1927) 14. 

? von Soden, “Was ist Wahrheit?”, 14. 

10 Zizioulas, Being as Communion, 68. 

!! O. Procksch, Theologie des Alten Testaments (Gütersloh: C. Bertalsman, 1950) 606. 

'2 Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth” and in the Writings of Justin 
Martyr, 184—188. 

55 See above, Chapter 2.ILA.3. 

^ Plato, Rep. 509—511. 

? Plato, Rep. 506-509. 
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1. The Divided Line 


The Divided Line is used by Plato to illustrate the relationship of 
knowledge to opinion, reality to appearance, metaphysics to episte- 
mology, and the worlds of Being and Becoming. Basically, the 
Divided line distinguishes between degrees or levels of knowledge 
with the four metaphysical levels of reality corresponding to four 
epistemological ways of apprehending them. In a schematic, the com- 
parison would look something like this:"” 
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METAPHYSICS EPISTEMOLOGY 
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The concept herein explained is the development of the human mind 
on its way from ignorance to knowledge which lies over the two 
fields of Opinion (66650) and Knowledge (émtomyn). It is only the lat- 
ter that can properly be termed Knowledge. Opinion is said to be 
concerned with images (eikóveg), while Knowledge, at least in the 
higher forms, is concerned with originals or archetypes (&pyai).!® 


t€ Plato, Rep. 508E-509A. 

! Adapted from F. Copleston, A History of Philosophy (9 vols.; new rev. ed.; Garden 
City, NY: Image Books, 1962) 1.1.176; D. J. Soccio, Archetypes of Wisdom: An Introduction 
to Philosophy (2nd ed.; Belmot, CA: Wadsworth, 1995) 155. 

5 Copleston, A History of Philosophy, 1.1.176. 
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This development of the human mind from ignorance to knowl- 
edge is movement through “levels of awareness.” The lowest level 
of awareness is the level of Illusion (eixocío, D in the schematic). 
This realm is not always inhabited but we occasionally slip into it 
purposely when we watch magic shows or go to the movies. But 
Plato says that we can also slip into illusion without being aware of 
it when our opinions are based solely on appearances, unanalyzed 
impressions, uncritically inherited beliefs, and unevaluated emotions. 

The second level of awareness is that of Perception (niotic, C. in 
the schematic). The objects of the Perception level are the real objects 
corresponding to the Images and Shadows of the line. Perception 
involves a wider range of opinions about what most of us think of 
as reality. These Opinions are based on observations of physical 
objects as distinguished from the level of Illusion which is based on 
beliefs, impressions, or emotions. Of this line Plato includes “the ani- 
mals which we see, and everything that grows or is made."? The 
implication here 1s that, for example, the man whose only idea of 
a horse is that of particular real horses, and who does not see that 
particular horses are imperfect imitations of the ideal horse, that 1s, 
the universal, is at the level of Perception. He has no real knowl- 
edge of the horse, only perception. Thus, the person who does not 
see that the Sensible Objects (C@a) are imperfect realizations of the 
specific type has only Perception (níoug)." This person, is one step 
up on the inhabitant of the level of Illusion, but still has not attained 
Knowledge. Of these levels Plato asks rhetorically, “Would you not 
admit that both the sections of this division have different degrees 
of truth, and that the copy 1s to the original as the sphere of opin- 
ion is to the sphere of knowledge?" 

The next two levels of awareness pass from the realms of Becoming 
and Opinion and into the realms of Being (vonta) and Knowledge 
(èniothun), hence the bold line of demarcation in the schematic. In 
this section, that of Knowledge (&miotüun), the first level of true 
knowledge is acquired through reasoning (01àvoto, C in the schematic). 
In order for this level to be true knowledge, it is not knowledge of 
those at the level of Perception or Illusion, since these levels belong 
to the realm of Becoming and thus are subject to flux. Reasoning 


! Cf., Soccio, Archetypes of Wisdom, 136-137. 
^ Plato, Rep. 510. 
! Copleston, A History of Philosophy, 1.1.178. 
? Plato, Rep. 510. 
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knowledge must be of a Form, for the Form does not grow or change. 

The highest level of awareness is that of understanding (vónoic, A 
in the schematic). Here the soul has no need of perception or inter- 
pretation for it directly apprehends the absolute Form of the Good. 

Of this comparison of the Divided Line Plato has indicated that 
there is a scale of the faculties of our minds. These four faculties 
"have clearness in the same degree that their objects have truth."? 
In other words, each successive level of awareness is another step 
toward the ultimate truth which resides in the realm of Being in the 
Form of the Good. 


2. The Simile of the Sun 


For Plato, the Good is the absolute Form. In the Simile of the Sun 
he compares the Good to the sun. He relates the concept that just 
as the sun is necessary for vision and life, it is the Good which 
makes reality, truth and existence of everything else possible. 

The simile begins with Glaucon imploring Socrates (representing 
Plato himself) to give an explanation of the Good.” Socrates begins 
by reviewing some pertinent points that have already been pre- 
sented.” In doing this he sums up the idea of universals and par- 
ticulars—the concept of Forms. 


... but I must first come to an understanding with you, and remind 
you of what I have mentioned in the course of this discussion, and at 
many other times. 

What? 

The old story, that there is a many beautiful and a many good, 
and so of other things which we describe and define; to all of them 
'many' is applied. 

True, he [Glaucon] said. 

And there is an absolute beauty and an absolute good, and of other 
things to which the term ‘many’ is applied there is an absolute; for they 
may be brought under a single idea, which is called the essence of each. 

Very true. 

The many, as we say, are seen but not known, and the ideas are known 
but not seen.” 


Following this contextual explanation, Socrates goes on to focus in 
on the sense of sight as a way to link the importance of that which 


^ Plato, Rep. 511. 
^ Plato, Rep. 506. 
^ Plato, Rep. 507. 
^ Plato, Rep. 507. 
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makes things visible. It is the sun which makes the eye to see and 
the visible to appear, therefore, this great light is implied to be of 
a higher order." In fact, Socrates states that “the power which the 
eye possesses is a sort of effluence from the sun.”* Thus, the sun is 
not sight, but is the author of sight. 

At this point the Simile of the Sun is brought to a sort of climax 
where Socrates gets to the point he is trying to make. It is worth 
quoting at length. 


And this is he whom I call the child of the good, whom the good 
begat in his own likeness, to be in the visible world, in relation to 
sight and the things of sight, what the good is in the intellectual world 
in relation to mind and the things of the mind. 

Will you be a little more explicit? He [Glaucon] said. 

Why, you know, I said, that the eyes, when a person directs them 
towards objects on which the light of day is no longer shining, but 
the moon and stars only, see dimly, and are nearly blind; they seem 
to have no clearness of vision in them? 

Very True. 

But when they are directed towards objects on which the sun shines, 
they see clearly and there is sight in them? 

Certainly. 

And the soul is like the eye: when resting upon that on which truth 
and being shine, the soul receives and understands and is radiant with 
intelligence; but when turned towards the twilight of becoming and per- 
ishing, then she has opinion only, and goes, blinking about, and is first 
of one opinion and then of another, and seems to have no intelligence? 

Just so. 

Now, that which imparts truth to the known and the power of know- 
ing to the knower is what I would have you term the idea of good, 
and this you will deem to be the cause of science, and of truth in so 
far as the latter becomes the subject of knowledge; beautiful too, as 
are both truth and knowledge, you will be right in esteeming this other 
nature as more beautiful than either: and as is the previous instance, 
light and sight may be truly said to be like the sun, and yet not to 
be the sun, so in this other sphere, science and truth may be deemed 
to be like the good, but not the good; the good has a place of hon- 
our yet higher.? 


You would say, would you not, that the sun is not only the author of 
visibility in all things, but of generation and nourishment and growth, 
though he himself is not generation? 


? Plato, Rep. 508. 
^^ Plato, Rep. 508. 
? Plato, Rep. 508. 
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Certainly. 

In like manner the good may be said to be not only the author of 
knowledge to all things known, but their being and essence, and yet 
the good is not essence, but far exceeds essence in dignity and power.?? 


It is difficult to miss the ultimate regard Plato held for the Good. 
The Good transcends all and attains to the highest honor. 


3. Platomc Truth 


With these two comparisons we see the relationship that exists with 
truth, Forms, and the Good. The relationship of truth to Forms 1s 
seen in the fact that truth resides in the Forms. Truth is thus seen 
as changeless and eternal. With the Divided Line Plato shows that 
there are degrees of truth and that he clearly taught that the high- 
est level of truth resides in the Good. With the Simile of the Sun 
we saw the utmost regard Plato held for the Good as the ultimate 
Form. It is the Good which gives the objects of knowledge their 
truth and the mind the power of knowing. 

So, for Plato, truth was to be understood from the side of that 
which was true itself?! This places us squarely within the realm of 
Forms.? Thus, in contrast to the Hebrew conception, truth actually 
transcends history. Platonic thought held an essential unity between 
the intelligible world (vonta), the thinking mind (vog), and Being 
(eiva). And it is in this unity that truth is to be found.” Truth for 
the Platonist never really entered the world in a concrete form. The 
best the Platonist can say in this respect is that the world contains 
pointers to the truth which is ultimately found in the world of Forms.** 
Thus, the Platonic concept of truth is that it is not historical, that 
it is not worked out in historical events. 


C. Truth in New Testament Thought 


The NT era represents a convergence of the disparate views of the 
Hebrew and the Platonic forms of thought. This disparity, then, pre- 
sented the NT writers with a conflict which they had to somehow 


? Plato, Rep. 509. 
? Pannenberg, “What is Truth?” 11. 
? See above, Chapter 2.ILA.1-3. 
Zizioulas, Being as Communion, 69. 
^ Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth? and in the Writings of Justin 
Martyr, 196. 
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resolve. Greek ontology has a problem with the status given to his- 
tory by the Hebrew concept. The conflict between the Hebrew and 
the Greek concepts of truth for the Christian are succinctly sum- 
marized in the question, “How can a Christian hold to the idea that 
truth operates in history and creation when the ultimate character 
of truth, and its uniqueness, seem irreconcilable to change and decay 
to which history and creation are subject?” In other words, the 
Platonic world of Forms is the realm of Being, not Becoming. ‘The 
realm of history and creation are in the realm of Becoming and are 
therefore not “real.” Pannenberg calls this the “hidden impasse in 
the Greek idea of truth.”°° What he means is that the essence of 
truth for the Platonist must be its Being—its unchangeableness. ‘The 
event character of truth must be disregarded because it stood in firm 
contradiction to the unchangeable character of truth. 

What we are left with when dealing with the Hebrew and Greek 
concepts of truth is an apparent impasse, as Pannenberg accurately 
identifies. It was the task of the NT writers to break the deadlock 
that existed between these two influential ways of conceiving truth. 
Many have viewed the NT writers as simply restating and expand- 
ing the OT concept of truth. With this assertion Zizioulas would 
disagree. “It would be wrong to deduce too easily,” states Zizioulas, 
“that biblical thinking, particularly in its New Testament form, is to 
be identified with what one would call Hebrew or Jewish thought- 
forms. When St Paul presents the cross of Christ as the content of 
his preaching, he stands against the Greek and Jewish mentalities 
simultaneously. ‘The Christian message may be confused neither with 
the ‘wisdom’ of the Greeks nor with the Jewish preoccupation with 
‘signs’ (1 Cor 1:22). 

For Zizioulas, the NT way of understanding truth, with its dis- 
tinct christological character, differs from both Hebrew and Greek 
ideas as presented above.” Thus, by referring to Christ as the Alpha 


5 Zizioulas, Being as Communion, 70. 

* Pannenberg, “What is Truth?” 19. 

? Zizioulas, Being as Communion, 68. Zizioulas explains that in 1 Cor 1:22 Paul 
says that the “signs” which the Jews seek are manifestations of God’s presence and 
his activity in history. By and in these signs, truth makes itself known historically 
as God’s faithfulness towards his people (p. 68). The Greek, on the other hand, is 
concerned with the wisdom of the mind in perceiving truth. 

3$ Zizioulas, Being as Communion, 70. 
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and Omega of history,” the NT radically transforms the linear his- 
toricism or eschatological aspect of Hebrew thought. ‘This is because 
the NT asserts a realized eschatology in that the end of history in 
Christ becomes present here and now. Likewise, in affirming that 
the historical person of Jesus Christ is the truth," the NT transforms 
and challenges Greek thought. This is because it is in the flow of 
history and through it, with all its changes and ambiguities, that 
humanity is called to discover the meaning of existence. 

In typical erudite fashion, Zizioulas sums up the issue, 


If, therefore, we want to be faithful to the christological character of 
truth, we must affirm the historical character of truth and not despise 
it for the sake of its “meaning.” ... it must be affirmed if by this “his- 
toricity" of the truth we understand a linear, Jewish historicism, for 
which the future constitutes a reality still to come, as though it had 
not at all arrived in history, then we are departing radically from the 
conception of the truth found in the New Testament. Thus, the prob- 
lem which the christological character of truth has presented the Church 
from its earliest days may be summarized in the following question: 
How can we hold at one and the same time to the historical nature 
of truth and the presence of ultimate truth here and now. How, in 
other words, can truth be considered simultaneously from the point of view of 
the “nature” of being (Greek preoccupation) from the view of the goal or end of 
history (preoccupation of the Jews), and from the viewpoint of Christ, who is both 
a historical person and the permanent ground (the Adyos) of being (the Christian 
claim)—and all the while preserving God’s “otherness” in relation to creation?*' 


With this transformation of the idea of truth in the Christian era 
comes the responsibility of communicating that idea of truth. In this 
vein, when we come to Justin Martyr we must pose two questions. 
First, we must understand how Justin understood truth—Hebrew, 
Greek, or New Testament? Did Justin hold on to his Platonic way 
of understanding truth after his conversion or did he retain a strictly 
linear view from his reading of the Prophets? Or, is Justin in line 
with a christologically transformed view of truth in keeping with 
Christian writings? Second, What exactly is Justin’s message of truth? 
As this chapter progresses the latter question will be discussed and 
evaluated in light of the former. 


9? Rev 21:6. 
* John 14:6. 


t Zizioulas, Being as Communion, 71—72. Italics in original. 
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IL. Dialogue as a Search for Truth 


Justin did not casually set forth his case in the genre of dialogue. 
This genre was chosen for a reason—one that builds an important 
foundation in this investigation of Justin’s concept of truth. 


A. Ancient Near Eastern Dialogues 


Relatively little research has been done in investigating the genre of 
dialogue in relation to Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho. Recently, however, 
S. Denning-Bolle has offered a constructive article on this very sub- 
ject.? Denning-Bolle begins her essay by briefly tracing the use of dia- 
logues before Plato.? Mesopotamia and Egypt are shown as producing 
a number of purely dialogic texts.** The purpose for introducing and 
summarizing this genre in the Ancient Near East is to show that 
these dialogues were used for the purpose of arriving at truth. As 
Denning-Bolle explains, “In the Ancient Near East, man wrote dia- 
logues to probe the gravest matters he encountered and it was through 
the dialogue form that he discovered solutions he could live with."? 


B. Pre-Socratic and Socratic Dialogues 


The Ancient Near Eastern dialogue is presented as a prologue to 
the Platonic dialogue. But Denning-Bolle unfortunately neglects plac- 
ing the Platonic dialogue within the context of Socrates and his pre- 
decessors. If this 1s done one discovers that the genre of dialogue 
contains the philosophical art of dialectic, which originates from the 
Greek expression for the art of conversation (radert zéyvn). ^^ 
Simply stated, dialectic is the art of conversation through which is 
developed knowledge by question and answer.” 


? S. Denning-Bolle, “Christian Dialogue as Apologetic: The Case of Justin Martyr 
Seen in Historical Perspective," B7RL 69 (1987) 492—510. B. Z. Bokser (“Justin 
Martyr and the Jews,” JQR 64 [1973-74] 97-122, 204—211) also touches on the 
connection of the dialogue genre with Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho, but not near to 
the extent as Denning-Dolle. 

5 Denning-Bolle, “Christian Dialogue as Apologetic,” 493-495. 

* Egyptian dialogues include, “The Dispute Between a Man and His Soul,” and 
“Eloquent Peasant”. Mesopotamian dialogues include, “Babylonian Theodicy," and 
“Dialogue of Pessimism”. 

5 Denning-Bolle, “Christian Dialogue as Apologetic,” 495. 

4 R, Hall, “Dialectic,” in P. Edwards (ed.), The Encyclopedia of Philosophy Vols. 1—2 
(New York: Macmillan & The Free Press/London: Collier Macmillan, 1972) 385. 

47 Hall, “Dialectic”, 385; E. Zeller, Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy (ET L. 
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Dialectic is believed to have originated in the fifth century BCE 
with the author of the famous paradoxes, Zeno of Elea. ‘This was 
recognized by Aristotle who saw these paradoxes as outstanding 
examples of dialectic in the sense of refutation of hypotheses by 
opponents drawing unacceptable conclusions from these hypotheses.*? 
Thus, for Zeno, dialectic came to be used as logical arguments to 
defeat an opponent for purely philosophical reasons. However, later 
in the hands of the Sophists, it came to be used simply as an instru- 
ment to win arguments. Plato labeled this type of dialectic “eristic”” 
from the word £pig (strife). Eventually, eristic began to make use of 
invalid argumentation and sophistical tricks.^? 

Socrates stands in contrast to the Sophist use of eristic dialectic. 
Socrates was only interested in bringing the truth to light, not in 
winning an argument?! This is not to say that Socrates was above 
winning an argument, as can be seen in what is called elenchus, a 
major element in his dialectic. Goncerning the elenchus, Hall states 
that it was a “refined form of the Zenonian paradoxes, a prolonged 
cross-examination which refutes the opponent’s original thesis by get- 
ting him to draw from it, by means of a series of questions and 
answers, a consequence that contradicts it.” 


C. Platonic Dialogues 


The choice of dialogue form was not an arbitrary one for Plato. 
Plato chose the dialogue form as nearest to the teaching method of 
Socrates.? Some even credit Plato as raising the form of the Socratic 
dialogue to an art form.” In general, Platonic Dialogues proceed in 
the following manner: Someone, generally a representative of an 


R. Palmer; 13th ed. rev.; London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co./New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931) 129. 

+ Hall, “Dialectic,” 385. 

? Plato, Soph. 231E. 

? Hall, *Dialectic," 386. 

>! Plato, Gorg. 475E. P. Friedlander, Plato Vol. 1: An Introduction (ET H. Meyerhoff; 
Bollingen Series 59; New York, Pantheon, 1958) 155. 

? Hall, *Dialectic," 386. 

5 H. Cairns, “Introduction,” in E. Hamilton & H. Cairns (eds), The Collected 
Dialogues of Plato (Bollingen Senes 71; New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1982) 
xiv; E. Ferguson, Backgrounds of Early Christianity (2nd ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1993) 312. 

^" Friedlander, Plato, 157. 

? C. E. M. Joad, Great Philosophies of the World (Benn's Sixpenny Library 24; London: 
Ernest Benn Limited, 1928) 7-8. 
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average “man-in-the-street,” brings up a subject in the realm of reh- 
gion or politics in which some word like “just” or “true” or “beau- 
tiful” appears. Socrates, the chief figure in Plato’s Dialogues, asks the 
man what he means by the word. The man attempts an explana- 
tion, but encounters many difficulties along the way. Other speak- 
ers come to the aid of the man and offer suggestions as to what he 
meant but Socrates refutes them one by one. Finally, Socrates 1s 
challenged to give his own meaning to the disputed term. The rest 
of the Dialogue is then a long explanation by Socrates, interspersed 
with objections or requests for restatement in the interests of clarity 
by the other speakers. 

The essence of Platonic dialogue is definition. In Plato’s dialogues 
Socrates is presented as the midwife, aiding in the process of know- 
ing. By his continual questioning of a person two things are thus 
brought to light: (1) a necessary recognition by the other person that 
he does not know what he thought he did (admitting his ignorance); 
and, (2) arriving at the essence of something by a careful definition.^? 

Because dialectic literally means “conversational method,” Denning- 
Bolle continues her description of Platonic dialogues by pointing out 
two main observations. First, the notion of a conversation implies 
a certain informality, people simply conversing with one another. 
From a chance meeting a conversation arises which proceeds to a 
specific issue. This was not the kind of conversation concealed in 
special terminology to which only a few individuals were able to par- 
ticipate. Rather, the discussion was open to whomever was able to 
exercise reason and enter into the search. Second, because dialectic 
is a conversational method many illustrations are used. Analogies, 
metaphors, and similes from everyday life are used when an idea is 
being explained. This infuses the conversation with life because it is 
adapted to the experiences of the listener. 

In his Republic Plato places dialectic as the supreme philosophical 
method, the coping-stone of the sciences which is set over them and 
over which nothing can be placed.? Denning-Bolle claims that for 
Plato it is through the dialogue that one arrives at truth; through a 
carefully constructed conversation one finds solutions. However, this 


5 Cairns, “Introduction,” xiv; Denning-Bolle, “Christian Dialogue as Apologetic,” 
496; Friedlander, Plato, 156. 

"7 Denning-Bolle, “Christian Dialogue as Apologetic,” 496-498. 
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attainment of truth may be allowing more to the Platonic dialogue 
than Plato’s philosophy itself will allow. 

In this light, certain differences between the Socratic and the 
Platonic way of philosophizing must be maintained in a discussion 
of dialectic or dialogue.” Aristotle described the Socratic method by 
stating that “Socrates asked questions, but he did not answer; for he 
professed not to know". Thus Socrates, in contrast to Plato, con- 
cludes with an assertion of not knowing. But Plato was compelled 
to carry the Socratic dialectic beyond itself, not to a skeptically neg- 
ative conclusion, but to an answer to the questions posed by it. 


For Plato the dialectical path leads to that which is “beyond being.” 
The “beyond” (epekema) is not knowable; hence, not communicable. 
Only the way to it can be prepared. The dialogue, therefore, is such 
a way, leading, step by step, to a goal that, beyond the Socratic admis- 

sion of ignorance and beyond the inexpressible [sic] of the highest 
Platonic vision, is ultimately vouched for as real by the living person 
of the master. And just as 1t 1s characteristic of the Socratic conversa- 
tion to conclude with an admission of ignorance, so it is characteristic 
of Plato’s dialogues to fall short of expressing the final truth; instead, 
it is brought into view as from a distance.°! 


This bringing the truth into view as from a distance, somewhat tem- 
pers Denning-Bolle’s assertion that Plato’s dialogues offer solutions. 
Thus, it is not that Plato himself offers solutions in his dialogues. 
Rather, using dialectic, Plato sees the conversation acting as a mid- 
wife through whom the pupil finds the way to truth through a process 
of questions.” In other words, “the dialectician is like the gardener 
who aids his plants but is unable to do for them what they must 
do for themselves.”® 


III. fustin's Dialogue and the Genre of Dialogue 


A. Similarity to Platonic Dialogue 


When this foundational understanding of the Platonic dialogues is 
brought into view with Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho, the Platonic 


? Friedlander, Plato, 168-169. 

99 Aristotle, De soph. el. 183^ 7. Friedlander, Plato, 157. 
?! Friedlander, Plato, 169—170. 

?? Plato, Theaet. 150C. 
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influence becomes apparent. ‘Throughout chaps. 1-8 four main things 
stand out: (1) the chance encounter setting the stage for the dia- 
logue; (2) an old man a la Socrates, engaging in serious discussion; 
(3) the question and answer format; (4) the realization on the part 
of Justin that he did not really know all that he thought he did. In 
so doing, Justin uses a Platonic form and Platonic methods to dis- 
credit, eventually, Platonic truths. 


B. Duwergence from Platonic Dialogue 


However, as much as these opening chapters indicate a close con- 
nection with Platonic dialogues, it is much more difficult to see this 
connection as the conversation in the Dialogue progresses. Reading 
the Dialogue with Trypho is no easy task. The modern reader is dis- 
tracted by the apparent planlessness of it, and is constantly won- 
dering where the thread of the argument is leading, or even if there 
is a thread at all. It is this wondering that causes Chadwick to 
state, “As a writer he lacks the organizing power to arrange his 
material with desirable clarity. Were he writing today, he would be 
one of those scholars who place one line of text at the head of the 
page and cover the rest with lumpy footnotes.” 

As one progresses past the opening nine chapters of the Dialogue 
the less dialogic it becomes. In many ways it could rather be described 
as Justin’s Monologue with Trypho, considering the paucity of any 
significant dialogue in the writing. Denning-Bolle states that this is 
because Justin is being carried away by his own apology for Christianity. 
She notes that at around the middle point of the Dialogue an actual 
exchange does occur between the two men and Trypho even begins 
to lose his temper, returning Justin’s comments with an irritation 
that was undetectable earlier than this point (Dial. 79-80). However, 
once this high point is reached, Justin’s speeches become longer and 
any resemblance of a true dialogue virtually vanishes.°’ 

But consider this in light of how the Dialogue with Trypho progresses. 
As stated above, the opening prologue of chaps. 1-9 truly can be 
compared with the Platonic dialogue. Many of the same settings and 
devices are present. But the remaining 133 chaps. are concerned 
with issues that Justin believes center around his attainment of the 


?* Denning-Bolle, “Christian Dialogue as Apologetic,” 500—501. 

° H. Chadwick, “Justin Martyr's Defence of Christianity," B7RL 47 (1965) 281. 
99 Chadwick, “Justin Martyr’s Defence of Christianity,” 276. 

Denning-Bolle, “Christian Dialogue as Apologetic,” 504. 
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truth. In recounting his conversion in truly dialogue form Justin 1s 
able to go beyond the Platonic dialogue and add a dimension which 
exists because he believes he has attained truth. Because he 1s con- 
vinced of the truth of this philosophy of Christianity, he is not really 
interested in “dialogue.” Chaps. 1-9 recount Justin’s search and 
attainment of truth, after that point there is no longer any search for 
the truth. Chaps. 10-142 are the explanation of the truth that Justin 
has found. Thus the dialogue becomes a tool for apologetic.” 

This understanding of the dialogue genre when compared to Justin’s 
Dialogue with Trypho thus raises an important question: Can it still be 
maintained that that Justin chose the dialogue genre as a presenta- 
tion of his search for truth when the vast majority of the Dialogue is 
not suited to the dialogue genre? 

This question can be answered by returning to the purpose of the 
dialogue genre. While the Dialogue certainly contains elements that 
go beyond that of the basic understanding of the dialogue genre, it 
must also be understood that Justin's search resulted in something 
that went beyond the dialogue. Platonic dialogues, it may be recalled, 
did not result in the attainment of truth, the conversation acted more 
like a midwife of words through which the pupil was led to find 
truth for himself, but, ultimately, the Platonic dialogues fall short of 
expressing final truth.” Justin, therefore, had to add a new twist to 
the Platonic dialogue. So, whereas the Platonic dialogues led the 
pupil to discover truth, Justin, in his Dialogue, knew the truth and 
wanted to explain it. ‘This allowed Justin to use the Platonic dialogue 
form, to a certain degree, and then ultimately add a new dimension 
because the newly discovered Christian philosophy contained the 
truth which Justin was seeking but could not find in Platonism. So 
while we may conclude that Justin chose the dialogue genre for a 
reason, we may also conclude that the dialogue genre ultimately fell 
short of Justin’s goal or purpose. He was therefore obliged to go 
beyond the genre’s original purpose and present his case as an attain- 
ment of truth rather than falling short of the attainment and merely 
presenting a search. 


° Denning-Bolle, “Christian Dialogue as Apologetic,” 505. E. F. Osborn (“From 
Justin to Origen: The Pattern of Apologetic,” Prudentia 4 [1972] 1) states, “The 
business of apologetic is argument and its terms cannot be understood apart from 
the framework of argument.” See also, M. J. Edwards, “On the Platonic Schooling 
of Justin Martyr,” 77S ns 42 (1991) 20. 

9? Cairns, “Introduction,” xiv-xv; Friedlander, Plato, 169—170. 
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IV. Philosophy as a Search for Truth 


A. Justin’s Post-Conversion View of Philosophy 


Justin Martyr considered himself a philosopher. Upon his meeting 
with Justin, Trypho noted that he wore the philosopher’s cloak. 
Trypho was apparently taught by Corinthus the Socratic that he 
should take every occasion possible to converse with philosophers. 
But Justin wonders why Trypho, a Jew, would expect to gain more 
from philosophy than from his own “lawgiver and prophets.”” 


1. Ethical Behavior 


Trypho’s reply immediately steers the ensuing discussion toward phi- 
losophy. Trypho states, “does not the entire substance of what philoso- 
phers say concern God? And do they not always form questions 
concerning his unity and providence? Is this not the task of philos- 
ophy—to inquire concerning God?" Justin agrees with Trypho here 
but is clear in expressing that he thinks most philosophers are not 
interested in this task. 

In response to Trypho, Justin makes two statements. First, philoso- 
phers are neither concerned to inquire whether there is one or even 
several gods, nor whether all of mankind is watched over by divine 
providence. For, according to them, such knowledge contributes noth- 
ing to happiness." Second, the philosophers try to convince us that 
God takes care of the universe with its genera and species, but not 
for individuals.” 

The general point of the passage here is quite clear—the major- 
ity of philosophers are not concerned with the relationship between 
God and humanity. Justin’s concerns for this neglect are present 
because he believes it to have an effect on ethical behavior. Thus, 
for Justin, both types of reasoning lead down the same road, 


But it is not difficult to see where they end up. It gives them an 
absence of fear and freedom to speak, doing and saying whatever they 
wish, neither fearing punishment nor having hope for any sort of 


7 Dial. 1.3 vouoOétou Kai TOV npoqntóv. 
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benefit from God. For how could it be otherwise? They say these 
things will always be, that you and I will again live in a similar man- 
ner, becoming neither better nor worse. But there are some others 
who, supposing the soul immortal and incorporeal, believe that even 
though they have done evil they will not be given punishment (for the 
incorporeal is incapable of suffering), and if the soul 1s immortal it still 
needs nothing from God.’ 


2. Diversification of Philosophy 


Following this initial exchange, the conversation continues with 
Trypho's next request, “What is your opinion concerning these things, 
and what judgment do you have concerning God, and tell us, what 
is your philosophy?”” Already the subject has been steered to the 
issues that will dominate the entire Dialogue—God and philosophy. 
But it is apparently neither the same God nor the same philosophy 
as the majority of philosophers have investigated. This is confirmed 
in Dial. 2. 

In Dial. 2.1-2 Justin explains that philosophy is one’s greatest pos- 
session and 1s most precious in the sight of God. He also explains 
that philosophy alone unites us to God, that philosophers (or men 
who have applied themselves to philosophy) are holy, that philoso- 
phy was sent down (xatenéug8n) by God to men, and that philoso- 
phy was originally one but has now become diversified or many-headed 
(noADKpavos). 

It is immediately apparent that Justin does not have a problem 
with philosophy per se, Just with the path that philosophy has taken. 
The context in which Justin uses the terms katanéunw and noAvKpa- 
voc thus take on special significance in relation to Justin’s concept of 
philosophy. 

This is the only occurrence of xotoméuno? in Justin's extant writ- 
ings. He does, however, employ the term néuro without the prefixed 


^ Dial. 1.5 todto Õè önn aùtoiç teAevutQ, OD xaAenóv ovvvofjcat: Abela yàp kal 
&AevOepta Aéyew xoi éneoDot toig 6o0GGGovot tata, noriv te 0 tt BobAOVTAL koi Aéyew, 
uńte KOAaGW poßovuévoirs uńte &yoOóv &AntiGovot tt èx Oeo. nc yóp; ot ye dei toot. 
£oeo0o1 Aéyovoi, Kai éti Eve xai oè EunaArwv BiacecVar Opotwe, yhte Kpetooovac uice 
xeipovs yeyovótag. GAOL Ó€ tives, DTOOTHOGpEVOL KOAVATOV xoi KOMLATOV THY WOXTV, 
ovte KaKOV tt Óp&oavzeg Hyobvtar SMoet Otxnv (anaBés yàp tò GoMpaATOV), obte, 
KBavatov avtfjs Drapyovons, Séovtai tt toU eod ët. 

^ Dial. 1.6 Kai òs &oteiov vroperdiaoas: Xo dé nó, EON, nepi tootov MpPOVEiC kal 
tiva YVOUNV nepi eod Zyeic koi tic h ON quUAocogta, eine Hiv. 

7? In patristic literature this word is used in four basic ways: (1) Of the Father 
sending the Son in incarnation (Clement of Alexandria, Paed. 1.9; Methodius of 
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preposition katå.” From the Dialogue we get a hint of Justin’s mean- 
ing here. In Dial. 17.3 he explains that the Jews persecuted Jesus 
who was the only blameless and righteous light sent (mep@Bévtoc) by 
God. Similarly, in Dial. 116.1 he explains that the power of God 
was sent to us through Jesus Christ. The obvious agent in sending 
Jesus Christ was God the Father. By stating that philosophy “was 
sent down to men,"? the implication in this context is that it was 
sent down by God, to whom it leads and unites us. Thus, in some 
sense in Justin's mind, philosophy originated with God. 

But still more can be said about the possible implications of Justin’s 
use of these terms as they relate to the Logos. Justin’s definition of 
philosophy is based upon certain negative qualities which he believes 
must be corrected. The negative qualities are explained under the 
assertion that philosophy has become “many-headed” (noAbkpavog). 
In Dial. 1.4 he states that philosophers neglected God, and thus their 
ethical conduct was contaminated. Now, in Dial. 2, Justin reiterates 
his belief that philosophy has taken a wrong turn. Since this science 
of philosophy is always one and the same,” there should not be a 
plethora of philosophies. He continues, 


It happened that the first ones who were concerned with it [philoso- 
phy], and were considered illustrious men, were followed by men who 
made no investigation concerning truth, but only being impressed by 
their perseverance and self-control, and by the novelty of their doc- 
trines—each one presumed worthy of credit that which he had learned 
from his teacher. Then, the ones after that handed down to their fol- 
lowers such things and others like them, these then came to be named 
after the one who was the father of the doctrine.? 


Olympus, Symp. 1.4); (2) Of the Father sending the Holy Spirit at Pentecost (John 
Chrysostom, Hom. 4 in principium Act Apost.); (3) Of God sending spiritual gifts and 
graces (Origen, Joh. 20.17; Methodius, Symp. 1.2, 4.2); Of the soul, in reference to 
transmigration of souls (Justinianus Imperator, liber adversus Origenem; ‘Theophilus of 
Alexandria, Frag. Origen, Nemesius of Emesa, de natura hominis 2. See G. W. H. 
Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon, 1995) 714. 

7 [t is difficult to determine if Justin was trying to emphasize the idea that phi- 
losophy was sent by God by compounding katé with éuro. S. E. Porter (Idioms of 
the Greek New Testament [Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1992] 140—143) indi- 
cates that there are three functions a preposition serves when prefixed to a verb: 
(1) It may preserve but intensify the meaning of the verb; (2) It may transform the 
meaning of the verb into a new meaning; (3) It may retain its basic or local mean- 
ing. Since the basic meaning of the preposition katé is “direction downward” (Porter, 
p. 162), it is probable here that either the first or third of the options are viable. 

7? Dial. 2.1 xatenéugOn eic tovc &vOpmnove. 

7 Dial. 2.1. 

80 Dial. 2.2 ovvéBn tois npotoic áyauévors ADTs Kat Sià to010 EvddEoIg YEVOLEVOIS 
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a. Primordial Philosophy 

The idea that philosophy was originally given at an early time as one 
and then became contaminated evokes the concept of a primordial 
philosophy. The concept of a primordial philosophy may stem from 
the Protrepticus, written by the Stoic philosopher Posidonius of Apamaea 
(ca. 135-151 BcE)?! Posidonius held that philosophy was given to 
humanity in primordial times, but later became corrupt when it split 
up into various schools. Hyldahl connected this with Justin and con- 
tended that Justin adopted the Posidonian view in order to criticize 
the decadence of recent philosophy. ‘Thus, the primordial philoso- 
phy has not only degenerated, it has been lost, and it is now to be 
found in the books of the Prophets?—this is the conception that 
Justin has in mind when he calls Christianity a philosophy.” 

This conception of a primordial philosophy can also be found in 
Antiochus of Ascalon (d. ca. 68 BcE).®* Antiochus believed that 
all philosophy after Aristotle was decadent and that 1t was necessary 
to return to the *ancients".? The original philosophy was not bro- 
ken until Zeno diverged from the teachings of his predecessors and 


àxoAovÜORocou tovs Exeita undév £&etóéácavtac &AnÂeiac népi, kotonAoyévtac 68 uóvov 
thv ka pteptav ADTOV Kai thv £ykpitewav xod tò Eévov TOV Adywv TADTA KANO voutco 
à rapà TOD SiSacKGAOD Ékactoc Euabev, eita kai aùtoúc, toic EnEITA napaðóvtac 
TOLLDTA ATTA ko GAAG TODTOIS TPOGEOLKOTAa, toto xAnOfvot todvoua, önep kadeto 
ò nathp TOD AOyov. 

?! The impetus for relating Poseidonius's concept of a Primordial philosophy to 
this passage in the Dialogue originated with N. Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christentum. 
Eine Interpretation der Einleitung zum Dialog Justins (Acta Theologica Danica 9; Copenhagen: 
Munksgaard, 1966) 119—140. Hyldahl is supported by A. J. Droge, “Justin Martyr 
and the Restoration of Philosophy,” CH 56 (1987) 317-319; O. Skarsaune, “The 
Conversion of Justin Martyr,” ST 30 (1976) 63-65; van Winden, An Early Christian 
Philosopher, 42—48. Posidonius’s writings are extant only in fragments so it is only 
through an investigation of the literature that refers to Posidonius that we are able 
to reconstruct his ideas. These fragments are conveniently compiled in L. Edelstein 
& I. G. Kidd (eds), Posidonius Volume I: The Fragments (Cambridge Classical Texts 
and Commentaries; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972). ET of the 
Fragments in I. G. Kidd (eds), Posedonius Volume II: The Translation of the Fragments 
(Cambridge Classical Texts and Commentaries; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1999). For more on Posidonius see Copleston, A History of Philosophy, 1.2.166-169. 

° Hyldahl connects Dial. 7 with Dial. 2.1 here. 

5$ Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christentum, 112-140; 227-255. 

** Droge, “Justin Martyr and the Restoration of Philosophy," 317. Antiochus's 
lectures were heard by Cicero. Thus, his ideas are quoted from Cicero. For a list 
of Cicero's works that cite Antiochus see, J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists: A Study of 
Platonism 80 BC to AD 220 (London: Duckworth, 1977) 62-63. 

5 Cicero, De fm. 5.14. Antiochus thought that the true philosophy was main- 
tained by the early Academics and Peripatetics (the *ancients") as late as the time 


of Polemo (315-270 sce) (Cicero, De fin. 4.3; 5.7; Acad. Pr. 1.34—35). 
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established the Stoic school.?? This view was taken up and modified 
in the late second century cE by the Pythagorean philosopher Numenius 
of Apamaea in his On the Revolt of the Academics Against Plato! Numenius 
claimed that genuine Platonic doctrine had been abandoned by 
Speusippus, Xenocrates, and Polemo, “they did not abide by the 
original tradition, but partly weakened it in many ways, and partly 
distorting 1t: and beginning from his time, sooner or later they 
diverged purposely or unconsciously, and partly from some other 
cause perhaps other than rivalry." What this shows is that the idea 
of a pure primordial philosophy was current both before, during, 
and after Justin’s life. 


b. Primordial Philosophy in Justin Martyr 
Justin parallels this idea in two passages. In the first, Dialogue 35, he 
makes reference to certain men who call themselves Christians but 
who are really not. They are confessors of Jesus in name only, instead 
of worshippers of him—in other words, they say they are Christians, 
but they really are not. “Some are called Marcians, and some Valen- 
tinians, and some Basilidians, and some Saturnillians and others by 
other names; each called after the originator of the individual opin- 
ion, just as each one of those who consider themselves philosophers, 
as I said before, thinks he must bear the name of the philosophy which 
he follows, from the name of the father of the particular doctrine." *? 
In the second passage, / Apol. 26, Justin mentions certain men 
who operated by virtue of the devils within them. Included in this 
list are Simon, Meander and Marcion. “All who take their opinions 
from these men, are, as we said before [cf. / Apol. 4.8;7.3], called 
Christians; just as those also who do not agree with the philosophers 
in their doctrines, have yet in common with them the name of philo- 
sophers given to them."?? These texts can be compared as follows: 


8 Cicero, De fm. 4.3. 

87 Relevant passages are quoted in Eusebius, Pe. 14.5-9. ET E. H. Gifford, 
Preparation for the Gospel (2 vols.; Grand Rapids: Baker, 1981) 2.727—740. 

88 Eusebius, P.e. 14.5b-c. 

89 Dial. 35.6, italics mine. Kat eiow aùtôv ot LEV twec KaAODMEVOL Maopkiavot, ot 
68 ObaAevtiviavol, oi 68 BaotAerb1avoi, ot dé LatopviAravot, kal GAAOL GAA® Ovopatt, 
GO TOD àpynyétou tfjg yvóuns Exaotos óvouaGópnevoc, OV THONOV kai EKAOTOG TOV 
oidocogeiv vourCdvtwv, aac év px npoeinov, dnd tod notpóc tot Adyou tò övopa Ae 
P1IADGOGEL quAocootag NyEItTAL gépet. 

% 7 Apol. 26.6. n&vtEs ot &xó tovtov OPUMPEVOL, OG EPNHEV, Xpiotiavoi KAAODVTAL, 
OV tpónov kal oi OD KOLV@VODVTES TOV ALTOV SOYLEATOV toic PLADGDOGOIS TO EXIKATH- 
yopobuevov övoua tfj; QiAocoQtag KOIVOV ExOvOLV. 

?! van Winden, An Early Christian Philosopher, 43. 
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Philosophy Christianity 

one science one faith 

various schools various sects or heresies 

adherents named after adherents named after 

the “father of the doctrine” the “father of the doctrine" 

(nathp tod Aóyov) (Apxnyetns tis yvoufic) 

they call themselves philosophers they call themselves 
Christians 

but are not but are not 


This comparison leads us to two important conclusions.” First, Justin 
is clear that the adherents of these schools did not possess the true 
philosophy, that they wrongly called themselves philosophers, Platonists 
included.” Thus, in the above comparison, the philosophical founders 
are on the same level as the heretical founders—though they were 
in contact with the true philosophy, they still are not philosophers 
in the true sense. ‘This is why Justin distinguishes the Prophets from 
all philosophers, founders included." And since adherents directed 
their attention to the philosophers rather than at truth (the one phi- 
losophy) they went astray. 

lhe above comparison also affords us a second conclusion. The 
“first ones"? of Dial. 2.2 are a reference to these fathers of the sev- 
eral philosophical schools. These first ones are only relatively first 
because “There were some men who existed long before the time 
of all these reputed philosophers, men who are ancient, blessed, and 
just, and loved by God... We call these men Prophets.”” It is the 
Prophets, according to Justin, who possess and communicate the one 
true philosophy. 

For Justin, Christians are in possession of the whole truth.? Greek 
philosophy has only an imperfect understanding of the truth because 
it Is rife with contradictions and errors.? The Prophets are older 


? van Winden, An Early Christian Philosopher, 44. 

^ Dial. 2.2, "Otherwise there would be neither Platonists, nor Stoics, nor Peropatetics, 
nor Theoretics, nor Pythagoreans, this knowledge being one.” 

^ Dial. 7.1, 'Eyévovt1ó tives npó noAAod ypóvou nóvtov tootov tÓv voniitouévov 


QiAocóQov TAAQLOTEPOL. . . 
95 


TLPWTOUG 
"© Dial. 7.1. 'Eyévovió tives npó noAAo0 ypóvou návtov toótov TOV vouICOLEVOV 
qUAocóoov TAAQLOTEPOL, LAKAPLOL kal Sikatot Kal OeogiAeig ... npogHtacs 68 adtod<e 
kadoðow. 
? Dial. 39.5. 


? Daal. 2; 1 Apol. 13.2—4. 
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than the all the philosophers and it is they who communicate the 
true philosophy. Since Justin has already placed the philosophers as 
the “first ones” he quite naturally sees them as distorting the origi- 
nal philosophy of the Prophets. Thus, this relationship between 
Christianity and philosophy is one of completion and correction.” 

This relationship requires further explanation. Justin presents a 
theory to account for the similarities he sees between Christianity 
and Greek philosophy? which harmonizes with his conception of 
the Prophets as possessors of the one true philosophy. He does so 
by an appeal to the writings of Moses, from which the Greeks 
acquired their knowledge, or through the Lagos.'®! 


c. The Writings of Moses (Prophets) 

The idea of the antiquity of Moses and the Greek dependence on 
him is well-attested in Hellenistic Judaism.’ Justin extends this to 
insist that not only Moses, but all the Prophets are older than Greek 
poets, wise men, or philosophers.'*’ Justin’s arguments for the pri- 
ority of Moses over Plato do have a precedent. The idea that Plato 
had also read Moses was well-known. According to widespread tra- 
dition, Plato had visited Egypt, and Justin theorizes that while in 
Egypt Plato had read a copy of the Pentateuch left behind by Moses. 


d. Logos 

But Justin’s argument for historical priority and superiority of the 
Prophets still did not account for Christ who has appeared on the 
stage of history later than all these mentioned. After all, Christ was 
born “one hundred and fifty years ago under Cyrenius and subse- 


° Droge, “Justin Martyr and the Restoration of Philosophy,” 307. 

100 For a complete list of points of agreement between Greek philosophy and 
Christianity see, H. Chadwick, Early Christian Thought and the Classical Tradition: Studies 
in fustin, Clement, and Origen (Oxford/New York: Clarendon, 1984) 11-13. 

10! Droge, “Justin Martyr and the Restoration of Philosophy," 307-316. 

102 See, A. J. Droge, Homer or Moses? Early Christian Interpretations of the History of 
Culture (Hermeneutische Untersuchungen zur Theologie 26; Tubingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1989). 

103 7 Apol. 1.23; 54—60. Justin carries out his arguments for the priority of Moses 
mainly with respect to Plato. These can be found in 7 Apol. 44; 59; 60. 

!* See examples given in Droge, “Justin Martyr and the Restoration of Philosophy,” 
310-311. 

!5 Hecataeus of Abdera, FGrHist 264 F 25 (= Diodorus Siculus 1.96.2). Compare 
Cicero. De fin. 5.87; Plutarch, De Is. Et Osir. 354e; Apuleius, De Platone 1.3; Diogenes 
Laertius 3.6; Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 1.2; see also Cement, Str. 1.66.3; Origen, C. 
Cels. 4.39. 
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quently, in the time of Pontius Pilate.”'°° Justin’s answer to this was 
to assert the historical Jesus as the embodiment of the eternal Logos. 
“He is the Word of whom every race of men were partakers; and 
those who lived reasonably (ueta Aóyov) are Christians even though 
they have been thought atheists."'" Christianity, therefore, is as 
ancient as the Logos itself. 

This passage turns on the idea of the spermatic Logos. According to 
Jusün's 2 Apol. a share of the Logos has always been present in 
humankind. A germ (onéppo) was seen as existing in every rational 
mind that testified to the divine. Justin states that the moral teach- 
ings of the philosophers and poets were admirable because of the 
seed of reason planted in every race of men.'? Justin can therefore 
agree with certain teachings of Plato, Socrates, and other philoso- 
phers because they had a share of the spermatic Logos (oneppatixod 
Aoyov). But the possessors of the spermatic Logos often contradicted 
themselves. They had only incomplete or partial knowledge because 
they did not have the whole of the Word, which is Jesus. *For what- 
ever the philosophers or lawgivers continually uttered well, they 
achieved by finding and contemplating part of the Word. But since 
they did not know all of the Word, which is Christ, they often con- 
tradicted themselves in what they said.” 

Despite this innate capacity, Justin realizes that only a relatively 
few individuals actually lived in accordance with the Logos.!? The 
reason for this is that demons have so enslaved humanity that little 
can be expected from human reason.!!! So, the truth that does exist 
in the Philosophers is the result of their dependence on Moses and 
the Prophets. But Justin also identifies Christ with the eternal Logos 
of old and credits him with being the inspiration of Moses and the 
Prophets.!!? Thus, if Christ is identified both as the eternal Logos and 
the incarnate Logos this accounts for his pivotal significance in history. 


6 7 Apol. 46.1. 

107 7 Apol. 46.2—3. Adyov övta, od nav yévoc avOpanwv uetéoye. Kai oi petà Adyou 
Biócavtes Xpiotiavoi siot, Kav &Beor évoutoOnoav. 

108 2 Apol. 8.1-2. 

109 2 Apol. 10.2 d00 yap Kars cei &gO£ySavto Kai edpov ot PLAOGOgHOAVTES 7 
vowo8ethoavtes, katà Aóyou uépog 0v EvpecEWS koi Dewpiag oti novnÜOévta adtoic. 
ereron SE OD TAVTA tà TOD Aóyov EYVMPLOay, öç oti Xpiotóc, koi évavtio £avtoic nod- 
AaKIc einov. 

"0 7 Apol. 46.3. 

/!! 7 Apol. 5.2-6.1; 2 Apol. 5.2-5. 

u2 7 Apol 63.10, 16. 
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Since Greek philosophy 1s dependent on Moses and the Prophets, 
who were inspired by the Logos, Christ has been active agent since 
the beginning. Indeed, it was he who appeared to Moses who is 
older than the Greek philosophers.''’ So, for Justin, the theory of 
dependence and the Logos theory serve to show that Christianity is 
responsible for whatever truth exists in Greek philosophy. In fact, 
Christianity is really the sole bearer of truth. 


e. KATANEUTO 

This leads us to a better position to comment on Justin’s statement 
that philosophy was “sent down” to men. The idea of a primordial 
philosophy in Justin is clear. That primordial philosophy is ultimately 
identified as being one and as residing in the eternal Logos. Departure 
from this originally unified philosophy has corrupted philosophy. 
Moses and the Prophets are purveyors of the original philosophy, 
and everything that the philosophers knew is credited to the Prophets 
and the spermatic Logos. The Logos becomes the common denomina- 
tor because it is he who inspired the Prophets. 

It is clear, then, why Justin clams that philosophy was “sent down". 
Philosophy is one's greatest possession and it unites humanity to 
God.'* The pure philosophy is not the many-headed version but 
the one revelation of the Logos to Moses and the Prophets which is 
witnessed to in scripture. This is the only philosophy. Further, it was 
sent down to men in the person of the incarnate Logos—the true 
philosophy appeared to humanity. It 1s the incarnate Logos who unites 
humanity to God.'? 

As an example of the problems with contemporary philosophy, 
Justin briefly recounts his own search through the philosophical sys- 
tems of his day.''® The progress is well-known. His first stop, with 


''3 Droge, “Justin Martyr and the Restoration of Philosophy," 315. 

Nt Dial. 2.1-2. 

!5 The concept of wisdom being a gift from the gods was known in ancient phi- 
losophy (see Plato Philebus 16C). The verb katanéuno gets its explanation only in 
light of the comparison between philosophy and Christianity. Just as Christianity, 
in the person of Christ, was sent down to mankind, so true philosophy appeared 
among men. See van Winden, An Early Christian Philosopher, 45. The concept of Logos 
in Greek thought is long and complicated. See e.g., Copleston, A History of Philosophy, 
Hatch, E., The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages Upon the Christian Church (repr.; 
Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1995 [London: Williams and Norgate, 1895]); G. B. 
Kerford, “Logos,” in P. Edwards (ed.), The Encyclopedia of Philosophy (8 vols.; New 
York: Macmillan/The Free Press, 1967) 5.83-84; Zeller, Outlines of the History of 
Greek Philosophy. 

!5 Dial. 2.3-6. 
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a Stoic, was a failure because after spending some time with him 
he realized that his instructor had no knowledge about God, nor 
did he consider this knowledge necessary. Next, the Peripatetic was 
so concerned about tuition fee that Justin did not believe him to be 
a real philosopher. He was dismissed by the Pythagorean because 
of his lack of knowledge about music, astronomy, and geometry. 
Finally, in a troubled state of mind he decided to consult a Platonist. 
Under this philosopher Justin claims that he learned so much that 
in a short time he considered himself a wise man. 

Consider his search through these philosophical systems in the 
context of Justin’s contention that philosophy has become many- 
headed. In so doing we can see that Justin was searching for two 
things: truth and God. The main emphasis here is that “philosophy 
is essentially the message of truth, that it proceeds from God to man, 
that it demands from man continuous and total commitment (cf. 
roooeoxynkevat in D. 2:1) and careful investigation (cf. éGetaoa1 
in D. 2:2), and that it introduces man to ultimate reality, i.e. God 
(D. 2:1)."! 


B. Justins Pre- Conversion. View of Philosophy 


That this was Justin’s emphasis is confirmed in his conversion account 
of Dial. 3-8. In Dial. 3 Justin, the Platonist, meets the “respectable 
old man” who would eventually convince him of the respectability 
of Christianity. During the beginning of their conversation the old 
man asks Justin to define philosophy. Justin’s reply is that philoso- 
phy “is the knowledge of that which is, and knowledge based on 
truth”.''® The parallels here with the Platonic concept of truth'’’ are 
apparent. Since it is Justin the Platonist speaking here this should 
come as no surprise. “Knowledge of that which is," 1s in the realm 
of Forms, of which the Good is the highest reality. “Knowledge 
based on truth," is intimately related to this highest Form because 
if it is the Good who is the ultimate giver and goal of knowledge, 
then this 1s also where truth resides. Thus, both truth and knowl- 
edge are based on the ultimate Form—the Good. Since the Good 
resides in the realm of being, true knowledge of the Good cannot 


U C. I. K. Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth” and in the Writings 
of Justin Martyr (NovTSup 25; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1970) 54. 

18 Dial. 3.4 èniothun &oti toU övtoç koi TOD GANBOds Entyvworc. 

19 See section [.A-B. 
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be apprehended by the senses, but only through the mind. So truth 
is not found in an event since an event is in the realm of becom- 
ing and apprehended by the senses. There is neither knowledge of 
what is real nor ultimate truth found in the realm of Becoming. As 
a Middle Platonist, this 1s what Justin is claiming. 

Following this definition the old man asks Justin to define God. 
To this request Justin answers, “That which always has the same 
manner and existence and is the cause of all other things—this indeed 
is God”.'*° Why the old man asks this question is unknown. Perhaps 
he was trying to be sure of Justin’s Platonic understanding before 
proceeding. Clearly the answer has confirmed this in the old man’s 
mind. ‘That which always has the same manner and that which is 
the cause of all other things is the Good. The Good resides in the 
realm of Being and is the ultimate Form. 

Justin indicates that these Platonic definitions were given hearing 
by the old man “with pleasure." Exactly why this was so we can 
not be sure. Perhaps the old man knew some common ground upon 
which he may steer the ensuing discussion. He was asking probing 
questions of Jusün to be sure of where Justin was coming from. He 
certainly got Justin to clearly state that he was concerned with truth 
and the divine. I would suggest that this 1s the most likely reason 
why the old man showed pleasure at Justin’s answers. He now knows 
where he will direct the conversation based on the common ground 
the two share—truth and God. Of course, certain presuppositions 
and conclusions are not common, but the fact that both are search- 
ing for truth and God is enough for the old man to progress. Through 
this progression, Justin’s concept of truth is quite literally radically 
transformed. 

The discussion following this exchange centers on God as the ulti- 
mate reality that the philosophers do not know. We must not miss 
the fact here that each are approaching this issue from radically 
different presuppositions. Justin is claiming that the ultimate reality 
is known through the mind. But the old man is making the radical 
claim that the philosophers do not and can not know the ultimate 
reality through the mind. This opens the door for the old man to 
introduce the truth that will grip Justin untl his dying day—Chnistianity. 


120 Dial. 3.5 Td Kata tà HOTA xoi WGOADTMS HEL EXOV KAI TOD eivai TAO toic GAAOIC 
aitiov, toto SN £otw ò Oeóc. 
121 Dial. 3.5. 
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The fact that the statements concerning truth and God were expressed 
by Justin as a Middle Platonist should in no way diminish the fact 
that his purpose in searching the philosophies of his day was essen- 
tially a search for the ultimate truth—a truth which he eventually 
found in Christianity. It is important to keep in mind the fact that 
Justin still considers himself a philosopher after his conversion. 
Following his surrender to the old man’s argument and realization 
of the truth in it Justin states, “But immediately my soul was set on 
fire and a love for the Prophets took hold of me as well as [a love 
for] these individuals who are friends of Christ. While pondering on 
his words I discovered that this was the only sure and profitable phi- 
losophy. Thus indeed, it is because of these things that I am a 
philosopher.”!” Justin’s pre-conversion understanding of philosophy 
as a search for truth and the fact that he believed to have found 
this truth in Christianity, shows that Justin’s pre-Christian and Christian 
concept of the task of philosophy had not changed. Justin could still 
consider himself a philosopher because he discovered in Christianity 
the ultimate reality. 

After Justin responds to the old man’s request to define philoso- 
phy and God he then presses Justin on the issue of epistemology.'? 
The old man asks Justin if knowledge is not a word applied com- 
monly to different matters. Some knowledge, such as military strat- 
egy, navigation, and medicine comes from study and practice. But 
some knowledge cannot be gained in this way, it must be gained by 
sight or hearing from someone who has seen. Justin agrees with the 
old man's reasoning, and upon this agreement the old man drives 
the point home. “ “Then how,’ " he [the old man] said, ‘can philoso- 
phers set forth truthfully or speak that which is true concerning God 
when they have no knowledge of Him, having never seen or heard 
him?'"?* Upon this question Justin states that he is in agreement 
with Plato who asserts that God cannot be perceived by the eyes, 
but is to be perceived by the mind alone.'? As Story points out, the 


"7? Dial. 8.1-2 gud 68 napayphua np èv th yoxi avin, kai pog yer ue t&v 
TPOPNTOV Kai AVOPOv éketvov, ot sioi Xpiotoñ pidor: ÓwAoyiGouevóc te npóc EUAVTOV 
TOVSG Aóyouc ADTOD TADTHV LOVHV EVPLOKOV ouAocootav GOOAAT te KAI ODUMOPOV. o0tOG 
dn kai ðr vata. PLAGO@OS EY. 

123° Dial. 3.5-7. 

24 Dial. 3.7 Tc oov &v, én, nepi Beo ópOGc qpovoiev ot PLAdGOGoL f] Aéyotév TL 
&ÀnÜOéc, ExiotHUNnvV adtod adtod LN Exovtec, UNdE iðóvteç rotè Tj &«oboavtec; 
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entire structure of the discussion between the old man and Justin 
the Platonist revolves around the question, “How can man know the 
Ultimate Truth, i.e., God?""* By way of summary, since God is the 
ultimate truth, the discussion naturally centers on God and, as we 
have seen above, Justin presents God in three ways: First, God is 
that which is, that which is true.!” Second, God is that which “always 
has the same manner and existence and is the cause of all other 
things." ^? Third, God can only be perceived by the mind alone.'? 

Dial. 4—7 continues to discuss certain Middle Platonic under- 
standings of the mind and the soul, which the old man challenges 
and ultimately refutes.? Justin has implied that, with the help of 
philosophers and through the affinity that souls have with God, 
humankind can know God. Both of these implications are questioned 
by the old man. Thus, the possibility of any person (including philoso- 
phers) having knowledge of God through the mind is denied par- 
ticularly because that mind is “unadorned” by the Holy Spirit. ?! 
Further, Justin’s assertion of the soul’s kinship with God is corrected 
by the old man. By way of correction, the soul is not immortal, but 
is rather begotten just as the world is begotten.? However, the soul 
will not die but will live on in a better or worse place. ? The soul 
lives not because it is life, but because it shares in life, it is entirely 
different from that in which it partakes.'** Then, in Dial. 7 Justin 
asks the old man what teacher or method he should follow if these 
philosophers do not know the truth. The discussion is then brought 
around full circle to the issue of epistemology initiated in Dral. 3. 
With the old man’s distinction between the two kinds of knowledge 
in mind, one by study and practice and the other by sight and hear- 
ing, the old man states, 


P5 Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth” and in the Writings of justin 
Martyr, 65. 

7! Dial. 3.4. 

75 Dial. 3.5. 

79 Dial. 3.7. 

130 Justin has interpreted and synthesized certain aspects of Albinus’ philosophy. 
Justin had a certain predilection for using the term &ppntoc in reference to the unity 
and incomprehensibility of God. This coincides with Albinus’ use of the same term 
for the same description (Didask. 10.4). Further, Albinus states that God is com- 
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pre-Christian Justin in Dial. 4.1. See Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of 
Truth” and in the Writings of Justin Martyr, 62—63. 
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There were some men who existed long before the time of all these 
reputed philosophers, men who are ancient, blessed, just, and loved 
by God, speaking by the spirit of God and prophesying things which 
were about to take place which, indeed, are now taking place. We call 
these men Prophets. They alone both saw and announced the truth 
to men, neither fearing nor reverencing anyone, and not overcome 
with a desire for glory. But they alone, being filled with the Holy 
Spirit, communicated that which they heard and saw. Their writings 
are still now unchanged, and the one reading them is greatly aided 
concerning the beginning and end of all things, and that which the 
philosopher needs to know, believing these things. For they did not 
give proof at that time of their words, for they were above all proof, 
being higher witnesses to the truth. And these things which have hap- 
pened and are now happening force you to agree with what they are 
saying. Indeed, because of the powers which they displayed they are 
worthy of belief, since they glorified God, the creator and father of 
all, and also announced the Christ, his son.'? 


Seeing and hearing, the second type of knowledge of which the old 
man speaks, is here presented as occurring in the Prophets. The Pro- 
phets differ from the philosophers because, through the filling of the 
Holy Spirit, they were witnesses to the truth, they had seen and heard 
and did not need to use argument in their presentation of truth. 
Further, the writings of the Prophets are extant, and in these writ- 
ings are recorded events that have taken place and are now taking 
place, forcing readers to believe their words. 

In being lead to the Prophets and to Christianity as the one true 
philosophy Justin came to the realization that contemporary philos- 
ophy cannot give knowledge of the truth directly. God as the ulti- 
mate reality cannot be known through the philosophers because they 
have neither seen him nor heard from someone who has seen or 
heard him. This is a radical departure from his Middle Platonic 


133 Dial. 7.1—3 "Eyévovt6 TIVES Tpo TOAD Xpovov TAVTOV TOUTWV TOV voutGouévov 
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understandings. It clearly indicates a new way of thinking for Justin 
because he has accepted that sensible perception is actually valid in 
a search for truth. This, however, must be understood in the con- 
text of a filling of the Holy Spirit. 


C. The Spirit 


We have now come full circle with the old man’s argument. In Dial. 
4.1, the old man begins his assault on Platonic philosophy by ask- 
ing Justin how the mind may ever see God if it is unadorned by 
the Holy Spirit. Now, at the climax of the argument in Dial. 7.1—3, 
we read of those who existed before the reputed philosophers who 
are ancient, blessed, just and loved by God. These are called the 
Prophets who actually were adorned by the Holy Spirit.?? The point 
here is that the old man introduces a problem into Justin's Middle 
Platonic epistemology—the mind cannot possibly know God because 
it has no kinship with God. The mind belongs to the created realm, 
the realm of becoming. The only way a mind may know God is if 
it is adorned by the Holy Spirit. 

The filing of the Spirit appears to be the key in the old man's 
argument against the philosophers attaining true knowledge of God. 
And because Justin eventually accepts the old man's argument, it 
becomes a key in the entire Dialogue with Trypho. The Prophets and 
the prophecies which the Prophets uttered were believed by Justin 
to have been given by God. Thus, the Prophets are stated to express 
the words of God and to speak for God."? The Prophets are also 
said to speak by the Spirit of prophecy.” These ways of expressing 
the Spirit’s influence upon the Prophets are to be understood in the 
context of the Father being the originator and the controller of the 
process'*°—the revealer of the process. Therefore, any statement of 
David, Isaiah, Moses, or any other Prophet foretelling by the Spirit 
of prophecy, or the Spirit of prophecy speaking from the person of 


59 The term is not “adorned” (kexoounpevos) as in 4.1, but rather, speaking and 
prophesying by the Spirit of God (Oei nvevpatı AaAnoavtes koi tà WEAAOVTEL 
Qeonioavtec, & ðh vov yivetat). 

137 Dial. 15; 62; 65. 

138 Dial. 16; 17; 20; 21; 26; 41; 44; 46; 63; 65; 77; 80; 82. 

9 Dial. 25; 32; 38; 43; 53; 73; 74; 77; 78; 84; 91; 114; 124; 139. In 7 Apol. 
33-37 this Spirit of prophecy 1s actually identified with the Logos. 
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Christ'*! is viewed as coming ultimately from God because it was 
all done through the Spirit of prophecy.'* 

The trinitarian element of Justin’s thinking here is not difficult to 
see. He had no developed doctrine of the Trinity,'* yet the relation- 
ship between the Father, the Logos and the Spirit is implicit in the 
above explanation of the Spirit’s role of inspiring the Prophets. The 
Father is shown to be the original possessor of the utterances of the 
Prophets and the controller/revealer of the process. The Prophets, 
who speak by this Spirit, communicate the Logos. 

It appears as though the Prophets are viewed by Justin as receiving 
their message/knowledge through an ecstatic experience wherein the 
normal activity of the Prophet is submerged. Justin does indicate this 
in two places in the Dialogue. He recounts the vision of Daniel in 
Dan 7 which is quite obviously an ecstatic revelation.'** And he also 
explains that Zechariah prophesied under a spirit of ecstasy when 
the revelation of Jesus was made known to him.!? If Daniel and 
Zecharaiah received their revelations in an ecstatic state there 1s no 
indication in Justin that he believed otherwise of the other Prophets.'*® 
The point, however, must not be missed that it is God, through the 
Spirit, who reveals to the Prophets that which they proclaim. 

The importance of the Spirit's influence on the Prophets comes 
to the fore in the climax of the old man's argument against Justin’s 
Middle Platonic epistemology in Dial. 7. ‘The Prophets, speaking by 
the Spirit of God, actually heard (ňxovoav) and saw (eidov) the things 
of which they spoke. This should be seen as a direct response and 
contradiction to the Middle Platonic idea that God may be seen 
through the powers of the mind.'*’ To see the truth with the eye of 


^! Dial. 88. 

14? See also passages where God is said to speak by the Spirit of prophecy, e.g., 
Dial. 80. This is why Justin, in his Apology, can speak of the Prophets being inspired 
by the divine Logos (1 Apol. 33.9), by the prophetic Spirit (J Apol. 35.3), and by God 
himself (7 Apol. 60.3). So it is not the Prophets themselves who speak or write, but 
the divine Logos, according to the will of the Father, who moves in them. 

/'5 L. W. Barnard, Justin Martyr. His Life and Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1967) 105. 

"^ Dial. 3]. 

4 Dial. 115.3. 

146 Goodenough, The Theology of fustin Martyr, 178; R. M. Grant, The Letter and 
the Spirit (London: SPCK, 1957) 75. 

'7 Dial. 2.6. For more on Justin’s Middle Platonism see above,Chapter 2.I.A.1. 
For the relationship between Justin’s Platonism and Middle Platonism see also, C. 
Andresen, “Justin und der mittlere Platonismus," NW 44 (1952/53) 157-195; 
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the mind was the aim and goal of Platonic philosophy. But, as Justin 
(through the old man) points out, Biblical revelation has another 
emphasis. The Prophets do speak of “seeing God” (Exod 24:10; Job 
42:5-6), but the vision is not related to the power of the mind, but 
to God’s presence or glory, for example, that filled the tabernacle 
(Exod 40:43) and the temple (I Kgs 8:10), and especially to God's 
presence in Jesus Christ (John 14:9).'*? Thus, it is through the Holy 
Spirit that Prophets saw and heard, not through the Middle Platonic 
nous. This is the difference between Middle Platonic epistemology 
and Christian epistemology. The Prophets, through the prophetic 
Spirit, revealed divine truth which concerns events which have hap- 
pened (anoBavta) and are still happening (&xoDoívovto), just as the 
Prophets predicted.'^ 

With this Justin took the old man’s words to heart and an affection 
for the Prophets took hold of him, so much so that he considered 
the message of the Prophets the only true philosophy. It thus became 
his desire to convince everyone of the same belief." At the center 
of the message of the Prophets was Jesus the Christ and salvation 
through him based on the events and actions of God. Justin’s insis- 
tence on Christ as the essential message of the Prophets caused 
Trypho’s friends to laugh and state that he would have been better 
to remain a Platonist or adhere to some other philosophy. ‘They 
believed that by putting his hope in Jesus Justin was turning from 
God and losing any hope of salvation. Better for Justin to observe 
the Law because the Messiah is not yet known, for the Christians 
have simply believed a foolish rumor that Jesus is the Messiah.’”! 

This, in turn, becomes the foundation upon which Justin proceeds 
in the Dialogue with Trypho. Immediately following Justin’s account of 
his conversion he thus states, “For I will show proof that we believe 


Barnard, Justin Martyr, 34-37; J. Daniélou, Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture. (The 
Development of Christian Doctrine Before the Council of Nicaea Vol 2; ET J. A. 
Baker; London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1973) 107-113; Droge, “Justin Martyr 
and the Restoration of Philosophy,” 304—307; G. May, Creatio Ex Nihilo: The Doctrine 
of ‘Creation out of Nothing’ in Early Christian Thought (ET A. S. Worall; Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1994) 1-5; Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth” and in the 
Writings of Justin Martyr, 58-59. 
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in neither fables nor doctrines without proof, but in doctrines full of 
the spirit of God, emitting power and flourishing with grace.”!” 
Trypho agrees that the progress of the conversation will thus focus 
on why Justin places his hope in a crucified man yet still expects to 
receive favor from God when his commandments are ignored.? On 
the one hand, Trypho states that Justin does not really know God, 
while, on the other hand, Justin asserts that he does. The discourse 
is thus set. Justin will prove from the Prophets that what he states 
concerning Jesus as Messiah is true. 


V. Justin’s Presentation of Truth 


Dial. 39 describes Christians as “instructed in all truth?.P* In the 
context, all truth centers on Jesus as the Christ. Jesus as the whole 
truth thus becomes the center of Justin’s message, it revolves around 
Jesus. It is through Jesus that God is known and man attains sal- 
vation. Therefore, this examination of Justin’s presentation of truth 
will also center on Jesus as the pivotal figure in Justin’s presentation 
of truth—Christ himself is truth. 


A. The Argument From Prophecy 
l. The Prophets and jesus 


It has been shown above that Justin was converted to Christianity 
through an understanding of the Prophets and their message of 
truth. Immediately upon commencing the dialogue proper (chap. 11) 
we get a hint of how Justin will use scripture in his explanation of 
truth. In discussing the Law he bases his assertions of a New Covenant 
upon quotations from Isaiah and Jeremiah. This type of argument 
is indicative of the entire Dialogue where Justin 1s dependent on the 
Old Testament scriptures, a fact that does not go unnoticed by 
Trypho. At one point in the Dialogue Trypho states that the only 
reason he has tolerated the conversation with Justin is because Justin 
has referred everything to the scriptures.'”® Later Trypho also remarks 


132 Dial. 9.1 rapeotüx yàp SeiEw Ott od Kevois Exiotedoapev uote OddE ivomoóeiktois 
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that Justin is very careful to keep close to the scriptures in all his 
statements. ?" 

Even a cursory reading of the Dialogue with Trypho reveals Justin’s 
reference to the OT. He explicitly alludes to and quotes from the 
OT (LXX) more than seven hundred times"? from no less than 
nineteen different OT documents."? When Justin refers to the Prophets 
either prophesying, foretelling, or predicting he does not merely mean 
the major and minor Prophets of the OT, the whole of the OT 
writings are seen as prophetic. This is illustrated in Dial. 126.2 where 
Justin says to Trypho, "For if you had understood the words of the 
Prophets, you would not have denied that He [Jesus] was God, Son 
of the only, unbegotten and ineffable God." In the context there 
exists the usual mention of the Prophets; Ezekiel, Daniel, Isaiah, and 
Zechariah. But also included among them are wriüngs of the Old 
Testament (or persons contained in OT books) commonly referred 
to as Law and Writings, i.e. Moses and Solomon. Further, as we 
saw above, Justin also places the words of these OT Prophets and 
personalities on the same level as the words of God. This is because 
the Prophets spoke by “the prophetic spirit,”’®' and “the (holy) spirit 
of prophecy"? Many times Justin equates the words of an OT per- 
sonality with the words of God, thus indicating his belief that the 
Prophets spoke God's message.'™* 

For Justin the OT scriptures are necessary not only because they 
are the words and message of God, but, perhaps most importantly, 


7 Dial. 80.1. 
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because they prophesy and testify concerning the life of Jesus. And 
it is this testimony contained in the Prophets upon which Justin 
focuses throughout the Dialogue. His reasoning is quite clear—the 
Jews are at fault for being ignorant of the coming of Jesus as Messiah, 
this is because it is all recorded in the Prophets. 


For you [the Jews] did not offer sacrifice to Baal, as your fathers, nor 
did you place cakes in groves and on the high places for the host of 
heavens. Yet, you have not accepted his [God’s] Christ. For the one 
who is ignorant of this one [Christ] is also ignorant of the purpose of 
God, and the one who insults and hates this one [Christ] clearly hates 
and insults the one who sent him. And he who does not believe in 
him does not believe the Prophets, who offered the good news and 
proclaimed it to all.'™ 


Justin’s point here is that everything asserted about Jesus in the 
Christian tradition was spoken of in the Prophets before he came 
and was born a man. For Justin the OT scriptures were Christian 
writings.'°° As Christian writings they needed to be interpreted 
by the Christian tradition, and this is indeed what Justin does. For 
this reason the prophecies, which are delivered or handed down 
(napaðiðom) by the Prophets, are recalled to prove the event of Jesus 
Christ. 

Justin’s use of the prophetic scriptures in this manner has been 
commonly referred to as the argument (or proof) from prophecy.!® 
Because the Dialogue was set within a conversation with a Jew, Justin 
was working from the same respect for the OT scriptures. In this 
setting the appeal to scripture was entirely legitimate. The Jewish 
and Christian frame of mind meant that world history and God’s pur- 
poses were connected in some way and this is the way they approached 
scripture. In the historical books of the OT the connection between 


' Dial. 136.3 od yap koi ùeis TH Baar eOvete, ws oi natépes ouv, Od5E £v OVOKIOIC 
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DBpiCov koi mov Kal TOV néuyavta SAoV Ott kai moei xoi oBptGei: Kai et où mioteoel 
tig giç AVTOV, OD NLOTEVEL toic TOV NPOPNTHV KNPVYLAGL toig adTOV eooyyeAioog£votg 
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history and God’s purposes was plain, but there was a large portion 
of prophecy to which nothing in the history of the world appeared 
to correspond, or—to put it the other way around—a large part of 
world history whose place in the divine purpose was not obvious. 
Therefore, the task was two-fold: (1) to study the oracles of God to 
better understand the nature of God’s purpose; (2) to study the events 
in order to locate any indication that God was working his purposes 
out in history. This is the basis upon which the argument from 
prophecy rested and proceeded. 


2. The Argument Proper 


A large part of the argument from prophecy rested on interpreta- 
tion and exegesis. Thus, the argument from prophecy was the result 
of “correctly” interpreting scripture in light of “correctly” under- 
standing the event. In order to rebut this, then, one had to chal- 
lenge the correctness of exegesis, or the justice of the interpretation 
of the event, or both.’ This challenge to produce scriptural evi- 
dence for events such as the cross or the virgin birth naturally led 
to some rather forced exegesis as well as some interesting literal and 
allegorical interpretations of prophecies. As interesting as the exeget- 
ical issue is, however, the present purpose does not lie there. ‘The 
purpose here is simply to explain Justin’s use of the argument from 
prophecy as he presents it as truth. 

Perhaps the best way to understand how the argument from 
prophecy is employed by Justin is through the use of the following 
schematic. 


Agreed Basis of Argument: ‘The Messiah is he who corresponds 
to the picture given of him in the OT. 
A is D. 

Justin: Ihe picture of the Messiah in the 
OT is X. Y. À. 
All this 1s applicable to Jesus, as the 
parallel events from his hfe to the 
following texts from the OT prove. 
B is C. 


/,9 Manson, “The Argument From Prophecy,” 130. 
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Trypho: Even if we agree with a certain like- 
ness of the Messianic picture from 
the OT to Jesus, Y. Z. aspects of 
your OT Messianic picture have 
other applications. Further, there are 
K. L. M. aspects of the OT picture 
of the Messiah which are obviously 
not applicable to Jesus. 

Most of B is not C. 
Therefore Jesus 1s not the Messiah. 
C is not A.'® 


The argument from prophecy generally takes form in one of the 
four following lines of argument:!”° 


1) Sometimes an issue over whether a prophecy applies to Jesus 
takes the form of a philological or textual discussion. In this case 
Trypho would accuse Justin of assigning the wrong meaning to the 
text he quotes. When Trypho states that the prophecy of Isa 7:10-16"” 
is misquoted by Justin, the issue rests on text and interpretation. 
Trypho believes the correct way to understand the prophecy is to 
apply it to Hezekiah, while Justin applies it to the birth of Jesus.!? 
Justin does state that he will prove to Trypho that this prophecy 
refers to Jesus,” but his proofs amount to textual issues that are far 
from convincing. Justin even goes so far as to state that the Jews 
removed or changed parts of scripture that were obvious prophecies 
of Jesus. 


But I am not persuaded by your teachers, the ones refusing to admit 
that the interpretation provided by the seventy elders who were with 
Ptolemy King of the Egyptians is good, and they thus try to make their 
own interpretation. And I want you to see that they have taken away 
many of the writings from the interpretation by the elders with Ptolemy, 
from which this one who was crucified is shown to be proclaimed as 
God and man, and as being crucified and dying.'” 


'° H. P. Schneider, “Some Reflections on the Dialogue of Justin Martyr With 
Trypho,” SJT 15 (1962) 167. 

vo M. Wiles, “The Old Testament in Controversy with the Jews,” SFT 8 (1955) 115. 

7! Trypho = “Behold a young woman shall conceive”. Justin = “Behold a virgin 
shall conceive”. 

U? Dial. 43; 66-73; 84; 124. 

"3 Dial. 43.7. 

+ Dial. 71.1—2 'AAX' ovyi toic SiSacKdAots tuv neiðopar, UN ovvteBEeéevoic xo Gq 
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At Trypho’s request Justin proceeds to list, in Dial. 72-73, some of 
the passages that Justin claims were entirely omitted from the elders’ 
interpretation (eEnyeto8a1). The list produced by Justin, however, no 
longer appears in our edition of the Septuagint. Nor do they appear 
in the original Hebrew.'” 

The most likely explanation here is that early Christian writers 
probably did not draw their arguments from the text of the OT 
itself. A number of scholars have shown that many early Christian 
writings include groups of quotations from Jewish sources that occur 
in textual forms that often do not agree with readings of the MT 
or the LXX. Further, these are given interpretations and applica- 
tions uncommon or unknown in Judaism. ‘This has given rise to the 
testimonia hypothesis.'”® This states that in the early church there was 
a collection (or collections) of “testimonies” of texts that had been 
extracted from Jewish scriptures and put together as proof-texts for 
Christian claims and that early Christian writers were indebted to 
these testimonia for their quotations." 

Evidence for ¢estimonia is actually fairly widespread in literature. 
Both Graeco-Roman rhetoric and literary genre collections have been 
found.'” Collections have also been seen in extant patristic writings 
where scriptural festimonia were indeed topically arranged.'” More 
recently, some literature at Qumran provides concrete evidence that 
a variety of Jewish scriptural collections were used at a time con- 
temporary with earliest Christianity.'? The conclusion that is widely 


&&nyeioOo tà DO TOV rapò Ttoàeuaio t Atyuntiov YEVOLEV® Booet eBdSounkovta 
npeoputépov, GAA’ atol éenyetoBon TELPOVTAL. Koi OTL MOAAGS ypo«pàc TEAEOV TEPLETAOV 
GTO TOV eSnynoeov TOV yeyevnpévov DIO TOV TAPA ITooXeuatto yeyevnpévov T peo- 
Butépov, èE Qv SiappHonv oÙTOG QDTOG ò otavpM@beic ötı Bed Kai ávÜponoc xai 
otav pobuevog koi &roOvrokov keknpvyuévoç ànoðeikvvtar, eiGévot dDuas BooAona: 

15 M. Simon, Verus Israel: A Study of the Relations Between Christians and Jews in the 
Roman Empire (135-425) (ET H. McKeating; The Littman Library of Jewish 
Civilization; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986) 155. 

176 J. R. Harris, Testimonies (2 vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1916, 
1920); E. Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1889). 
For extensive historiography and bibliography see, M. C. Albl, “And Scripture Cannot 
Be Broken”: The Form and Function of the Early Christian Testimonia Collections (NovI Sup 
96; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1999); R. Hodgson, “The ‘Testimony Hypothesis," JBL 98 
(1979) 361—378. 

77 H., Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of Early Christian 
Texts (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1995) 25. 

'78 See Albl, “And Scripture Cannot Be Broken”, 70-96. 

V3 Esp. Cyprian, To Quirinus, Ps.-Gregory of Nyssa, Against the Jews. 

180 4QTestimonia; 4QFlorilegium. See, M. J. Allegro, Qumran Cave 4: I (4Q/58-4Q1 86) 
(DJD 5; Oxford: Clarendon, 1968). 
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accepted from this evidence is that there is strong probability that 
testimonia were used in the early church and “should be reckoned 
among the lost items of the earliest Christian literature.”!®! 

The significance of this for our study 1s that Justin Martyr belongs 
to this era when testimoma were widely used. In fact, the prevailing 
understanding is that Justin did employ a collection of testimonies.'®? 
Justin was relying on testimonia that were apparently accompanied by 
interpretation and arguments.'?? This forms the basis of his argument. 


2) Sometimes Trypho believes that the words Justin quotes are 
either an historical statement about person D or a prediction fulfilled 
by personage E. ‘The determination of the issue then requires his- 
torical knowledge and a consideration of the context. In Dial. 32-33 
Justin recognizes that the Jews recognize Hezekiah as the historical 
fulfillment of Ps 109:1—7. Justin, of course asserts that the prophecy 
is fulfilled in Jesus. For proof Justin refers to the very words of the 
Psalm to show that Trypho is wrong. In so doing Justin refers to 
the statement, “You art a high priest forever according to the order 
of Melchizedek". Justin then appeals to historical knowledge and 
states that Trypho must admit that Hezekiah was never an ever- 
lasting priest of God, therefore, the prophecy refers to Jesus.'** 


3) Sometimes Trypho believes that the words Justin quotes may 
seem to have a fulfillment in Jesus, but the immediate surrounding 
context does not, and therefore whatever the correct interpretation 
of the passage, it cannot refer to Jesus. ‘The determination of the 
issue will again require consideration of the context. An example of 
this line of argument is found in Dial. 65, “And Trypho said, ‘Being 
puzzled by so many scriptures, I do not know what to say con- 
cerning the scripture in Isaiah in which God says that he gives his 


'8! Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church, 27. 

'82 This was first established by A. Benoit, Saint Irénée: Introduction à l'Étude de sa 
théologie (Paris: Presses Universities de France, 1960) 82-87; 96-101. Daniélou (Gospel 
Message and Hellenistic Culture, 199) states, “Justin and Irenaeus made use of these 
collections may be taken as definitively established; cf. the convincing demonstra- 
tion by A. Benoit.. .". More recent and detailed monographs arguing the position 
include, Albl, “And Scripture Cannot Be Broken”, O. Skarsaune, The Proof from Prophecy. 
A Study in Justin Martyr’s Proof-Text Tradition: Text-Type, Provenance, Theological Profile. 
NovI'Sup 56; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1987. Osborn also devotes a very helpful chapter 
on the issue, E. F. Osborn, Justin Martyr (BHT Gerhard Ebeling; Tübingen: J. C. 
B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1973) 111-119. 

1833 Skarsaune, The Proof From Prophecy, 91. 

‘8 Another example of this line of argument can also be found in Dial. 76-77. 
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glory to no other, saying this, Z am the Lord God, this is my name. 
Neither my glory nor my virtues will I ever give to any other." 

Trypho’s comment and quotation of Isa 42:8 arises because of Justin’s 
citation of a number of Psalms which he believes testify to the deity 
of Christ.'®° Justin’s reply to Trypho's comment relies on the con- 
text of Isa 42:8 alone. Justin thus quotes Isa 42:5-13 and simply 
states that therein God afhrms that he will give his glory to him 
alone whom he has appointed to be the light of the Gentiles, and 
not, as Trypho claims, that he will reserve his glory for himself only. 
Thus, from the context Justin argues that the passage refers to Jesus. 


4) Sometimes Trypho believes that Justin quotes words that seem to 
have a fulfillment in Jesus, but there are other facts about Jesus 
which do not correspond with prophecy and other Messianic prophe- 
cies which have no fulfillment in Jesus. The argument then requires, 
on the one hand, the production of further appropriate testimonies, 
and on the other hand, an answer in terms of the two advents. ‘The 
application of this argument rested on the Jewish claims that the 
grandeur of the OT prophecies did not correspond to the humihty 
of Jesus. This is well-illustrated in Dial. 32 where Trypho states that 
the OT prophecies claim a glorious and great Messiah but the 
Christians’ Messiah was without glory—even to the extent that he 
incurred the last curse of God’s law, crucifixion. Justin’s reply was 
to refer to the two advents of Christ, the first in which he would 
be pierced by the Jews, and the second in which the Jews will look 
up and recognize him as Messiah. 


3. The Interpretation of Events and Truth 


It is a truism that the crux of the argument from prophecy is the 
fulfillment of any prophecy offered in the argument. In Justin’s case, 
his goal is to show that the prophecies he puts forth were foretold 
about and fulfilled in Christ. It has been shown above that the lines 
of argument in the argument from prophecy centered on textual, 
historical, and contextual issues. It 1s apparent, however, that the 
historical issues receive paramount treatment. 


185 Dial. 65.1 Kai 6 Tpooov gon: "Yxó t&v tocootov ypagdv SvomnovpEvos ook 
otda ti pô nepi this ypopfi Hv Eon "Hoaiac, kað’ jv o Beds oddevi &t£po Sodvar thv 
SdEav adtod A€éyet, odtws cin@v: 'Eyo xopioc ó Bedc, totó pov dvona, thv d0Eav pov 
ETEPH OD LT] 6600 ODSE TUG &petüc pov. 

186 Dial. 64. The Psalms quoted are 98:1-7; 71:1-5; 71:17-19; 18:1-6. 

'87 A further example of this line of argument can be found in Dial. 51-52. 
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Justin primarily shows that the prophecies are true and that they 
were fulfilled in Jesus through an appeal to events. ‘This is more 
than simply an appeal to the context of a particular prophecy, it 1s 
an appeal to reality. In this vein Justin claims that the doctrines 
which he states concerning Jesus are true because even in the face 
of persecution Christians do not deny the name of Jesus. It is significant 
in this case that Justin uses the term qaívo (visible) in this context 
to indicate that it is plain for all to see.? The same idea is present 
in Dial. 110. 4 where Justin states, “Though being beheaded, and 
crucified, and exposed to wild beasts, and chains, and fire, and all 
other tortures, it is clear that we have not fallen away from the con- 
fession.”'®° Here, the use of ófjXov (doc) is also used in the sense 
of something that is clearly visible, evident, or plain to see. ‘This 
appeal to sensible reality is, for Justin, an indication that the things 
prefigured in the OT are fulfilled in Jesus. They are so firm in the 
minds of Christians that they are willing to endure persecution, even 
unto death, for the truth of that proclamation. 

The appeal to events does not stop there. Based again on the fact 
that scripture foretold events, Justin also gives specific examples in 
this appeal to events. One such example is in the context about the 
discussion of circumcision in Dial. 23. In trying to convince Trypho 
of the needlessness of circumcision for righteousness, Justin states that 
Abraham was not circumcised when he was blessed by God. Therefore, 
“he received circumcision as a sign, not for righteousness— just as 
the scriptures and the realities (npa&ywata) compel us to confess."!?? 
It is the plain reality that proves circumcision to be unnecessary. 

The appeal to reality is best exemplified in instances where Justin 
claims that things predicted in scripture are actually taking place 
before the eyes of humankind. Thus, in Dial. 53 Justin quotes Gen 
49:11'?' to show that this was a prophecy of Jesus’ triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem. This is then used to explain that since it had been 
foretold in scripture that Christ would do this, and since he did this 
in the sight of all, he furnished clear proof that he was the Christ.'* 


188 Dial. 30.2. 

189 Dial. 110.4 kepaAotopobpevor yap kai otavpovpevot Kai Onpiors xapoaAAóuevot 
Kat Seopoic kal TPL kal rcouc tais iot Bacavoic öt ODK dpiotáueða THs óuooyiac, 
ONAOV otv. 

0 Dial. 23.4 tv 6& mEpitopty etc onpetov, AAA’ ovK eis Sikaocdvyv £Aopev, wc 
Koi ai YPAPAL kai tà npáypata dvayKaCeEr NGS opoAoyetv. 

7?! “Tying his ass to the vine, and the foal’s ass to the tendril of the vine.” 


9? Dial. 53.2. 
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Later, in the same chapter, he makes the same type of appeal using 
a prophecy from Zech 9:9, with the conclusion that “... the Prophet 
Zechariah prophesied that this same Christ would be killed and his 
disciples scattered—and it actually happened." Several other pas- 
sages in the Dialogue employ the same type of argument.'”* In each 
case Justin appeals to scripture for a prophecy, he interprets it christo- 
logically, then he states that the fulfillment has taken place or 1s tak- 
ing place before the eyes of the world. In other words the reality of 
the event 1s proof that the prophecy (as interpreted by Justin) 1s true. 

Here is where the Memoirs of the Apostles become important. 
Each of the instances of the argument from events mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph uses non-OT narratives or accounts as proof. 
In other words, Justin either alludes to or quotes from a source (or 
sources) which evidently record the life and words of Jesus. These 
sources are the Memoirs of the Apostles.' Because Justin was deal- 
ing with unbelievers in his extant works he could make limited use 
of Christian writings. But Justin does make use of these writings, and 
they form a strong part of his argument. By calling these Christian 
writings “Memoirs of the Apostles"?? it is apparent that Justin is 
presenting them to his readers as trustworthy documents. 

Justin explicitly refers to the Memoirs of the Apostles thirteen times 
in Dial. 99-107. In each instance the term serves to quote, or refer 
to, Christian writings which demonstrate that the prophecy of Ps 22 


193 Dial. 53.5 GAAG koi ià TOD npogtitov Zayapiov, Sti ratayOnoetat AdtOS ODTOG 
ò Xpiotóc Kai SiacKkoprioOHjoovtat ot pantai adtoOd, rpoegnteo0n- óonep xoi yéyove. 

P* Dial. 35; 51; 78; 82; 85; 96. 

195 A detailed treatment of the Memoirs of the Apostles is presented below in 
Chapter 4. 

196 ġnouvnuovevuata TOV àxootoAov. There has been some discussion about the 
origin of this term. Some (B. M. Metzger, The Canon of the New Testament: Its Origin, 
Development, and Significance [Oxford: Clarendon, 1987] 145; Barnard, Justin Martyr, 56) 
believe that the term was taken by Justin from Xenophon’s 'Axouvnpovebuato 
LwKpatovs which was well-known during the time. Others (R. G. Heard, “The 
ATIOMNHMONEYMATA in Papias, Justin, and Irenaeus,” MIS 1 [1954-55] 125; 
H. Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels. Their History and Development [London: SCM/ 
Philadelphia: Trinity Press International, 1990] 38-39) believes that the term is not 
derived from Xenophon because the Greek term does not appear in his writings, 
but only as a title of his work in later manuscripts. ‘To argue that Justin used the 
term in order to raise the Gospels to the rank of historical sources is incorrect 
because the term did not have such a meaning in Justin’s time. Rather, the term 
was most likely derived from the verb “to remember" (&rouvnpovebew). The term 
had been used by Papias as a technical term for the transmission of oral mate- 
rials about Jesus. If Justin’s use is derived from this usage it would designate the 
“Memoirs” as trustworthy written documents. 
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has been fulfilled in Jesus. But many times Justin makes reference 
to events in the life of Jesus or words which Jesus spoke but neglects 
to give any indication of how or where he came upon them. It 
is a valid conclusion that references to the words and life of Jesus 
were most likely found in the Memoirs of the Apostles. The point 
here is that the Memoirs are thus used as reliable historical records, 
as written documents that are accessible to all. The authors of these 
documents were men who lived with Jesus, or, as their followers, 
received their information from them as reliable witnesses.' So, as 
reliable historical records of the words and life of Jesus they com- 
plement Justin’s appeal to reality. They are used as records of fact, 
as proof for Justin's christological interpretations of prophecies. 
The Memoirs, for Justin, are witnesses to the life, death, and res- 
urrection of Jesus. This 1s significant because the knowledge Justin 
has of these events explains the OT prophecies. This is how the OT 
scriptures can be described as Christian writings, because they 
needed to be interpreted by the Christian tradition.“ Justin claims 
that the teachings of Jesus have been preserved by the Apostles and 
proclaimed in the churches.” There is thus an intimate link between 
Tradition, scripture, and the Memoirs. For Justin, rapadidopv” is 
often used in a technical sense to refer to the teaching of Jesus, the 
Apostles, and the Church.?? Justin views Tradition as controlling but 
still substantiates his claim using written documents. The documents 
written by eyewitnesses or their nearest associates are therefore becom- 
ing just as reliable in Justin’s proof than stories passed on orally for 
more than a century. The written Tradition and the oral Tradition 
are held together by Justin as equal. It 1s irrelevant to Justin whether 
the mapadooic is passed on orally or in writing. The important thing 
is the content of the napadootg. He often refers to things which are 
taught, or teachings that are common knowledge to Christians, but 


97 See e.g., Dial. 35; 48-49; 53; 78; 80; 82; 85; 120. 

8 Dial. 103. 

Dial. 28-30. 

^" D. E. Aune, “Justin Martyr’s Use of the Old Testament,” BETS 9 (1966) 179; 
J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (rev. ed.; San Francisco: Harper, 1978) 32. 

#1 7 Apol. 66; Dial. 48. 
rapadtd@pu = to teach, transmit, or hand on as instruction or tradition. napé- 
9061 = handing over, delivery, hence teaching committed to a pupil, transmission, 
or handing down. See G. W. H. Lampe (ed.), A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1995) 1013; 1014-1016. 

235 ] Apol. 6.2; 46; 49.5; 66.1; 66.3; Dial. 49.1; 69.7; 70.4; 117.1. 
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this common knowledge was gathered from both oral ‘Tradition and 
written Tradition. Therefore, on the one hand, he can view both 
the message proclaimed (xnpvy8eiow) by the Apostles in all the 
nations, or the Gentiles learning doctrine which was preached 
(knpvy8évta) by the Apostles?? as of paramount importance. On the 
other hand, he views the written Christian message which was con- 
tained in the Memoirs written (yevouévoic) by the Apostles? as just 
as important. The reason for this is not necessarily the medium (aside 
from the fact that it was passed down through reliable accounts), 
but rather, the message. The message that 1s proclaimed is the same 
message that is written—this is the important thing." 

If the knowledge about the events of Jesus' life, death, and resurrec- 
tion is found in the Memoirs then it is clear that the Memoirs are 
where the remembrance of Jesus takes place. It is not the textual 
form of the documents that are important, the important thing is 
that Jesus is remembered in the Memoirs. The same is true of other 
remembrances of Jesus like the Rule of Faith,” baptism,"? and the 
Eucharist.?'^ Illustrative of this point is / Apol. 61 and 65-67.°" 

1 Apol. 61—67 is perhaps the best known passage from Justin’s 
extant writings. In his defense of Christianity as non-threatening to 
the Empire, Justin describes what may be seen as a fairly typical 
representation of second century Christian rites. He thus describes 
the rite of baptism with the claim that it was "learned from the 
Apostles,"?'? a clear indication of a Traditioning that was discussed 
above. Following his description of the baptismal rite, Justin describes 
the administering of prayers and the Eucharist.^? The only persons 


204 ] Apol. 42.4. 

205 Dial. 109.1. 

206 ] Apol. 66.3; Dial. 88; 105. 

07 See also, C. I. K. Story, The Nature of Truth in “The Gospel of Truth” and in the 
Writings of Justin Martyr (NovTSup 25; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1970) 111. 

208 7 Apol. 13; 42; 46; 63; 2 Apol. 6; Dial. 30; 51; 85; 95. Justin, unlike Irenaeus 
and Tertullian a few years later, does not explicitly refer to the Rule of Faith. The 
passages cited here, however, are meant to point out the content therein is con- 
sistent with the explicit citations of the Rule of Faith in Irenaeus and Tertullian. 
For more of the Rule of Faith see Chapter 4.II. 

209 7 Apol. 61—66; Dial. 13; 14; 19; 43; 44; 86. For more on baptism see Chapter 
5.III. 

210 7 Apol. 61—67; Dial. 41; 70; 117; 118. 

?! Explanation of this passage as it relates specifically to baptism and illumina- 
tion is discussed in detail below, Chapter 5.III. 

?? ] Apol. 61.9. 

?5 7 Apol. 65-66. 
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eligible to partake in the Eucharist are those who believe “that the 
things we teach are true, and who has been washed with the wash- 
ing that is for the remission of sins, and unto regeneration, and who 
is so living as Christ has enjoined (rapédaxev).”*'* This statement 
follows with the creed-like affirmation that the Eucharist is not received 
as common bread and common drink, “but in like manner as Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, having been made flesh by the Word of God, 
had both flesh and blood for our salvation."?? This is reminiscent 
of the Rule of Faith. Following this, a strong connection is made 
with the Memoirs, “which are called Gospels,"?? as a place where 
these things have been “delivered” (napédxav). 

The point I am trying to make here is brought together in / Apol. 
67. So far, Justin has made a strong connection of Baptism, the 
Eucharist, the Rule of Faith, and the Memoirs as, not only impor- 
tant in the Christian rites, but also as being handed down through 
Christ and the Apostles. Justin now states that Christians “continu- 
ally remind each other (åvauuvńoxopev) of these things?" He then 
continues on to describe the typical Sunday gathering of Christians 
where the Memoirs and the Prophets are read, prayers are offered, 
and the rites are administered. This descripaon of the Christian rites 
and Sunday services is understood with the concluding statement 
that “He [Jesus] taught them [the Apostles] these things which we 
have submitted for your consideration.”?' 

There are three things that are important to point out here. First, 
the idea of Tradition comes to the fore. There is the clear indication 
that what was being done has been handed down from Christ through 
the Apostles as controlling. Second, this traditioning, whether it be in 
the form of Baptism, the Eucharist, the Rule of Faith, or the Memoirs, 
is where Jesus is remembered. ‘Third, because each of these Traditions 
is where Jesus is remembered, they are all bearers of the message, 
they allow the Christian to remember the event of Jesus Christ. 

These points should temper any temptation to raise the written 
documents to a level that Justin did not. For him it is the message 
that is important, and because the Memoirs contain the message 
they are important. But they must be taken on an even plain with 


?^ 1 Apol. 66.1. 
?5 ] Apol. 66.2. 
?9 1 Apol. 66.3. 
217 ] Apol. 67.1. 
?5 7 Apol. 67. 
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Baptism, Eucharist, and the Rule of Faith. It 1s the historical event 
that is controlling and these events are remembered through Christian 
rites and the service held on Sunday. 

Thus, it is clear within Justin’s Argument from Prophecy that his 
concept of truth relied on events and history. In the Argument from 
Prophecy we have a concrete example of the radical transformation 
of his Middle Platonism. ‘The argument shows that Justin no longer 
believes truth to be resident in the realm of Being with the Good. 
There is no longer any desire on the part of Justin to see God with 
the powers of the mind. Rather, truth resides in the events that have 
occurred and are occurring in the sensible realm. Their proof is 
shown in their fulfillment. 

In order to present his claims about Christianity as truth Justin 
thus uses the argument from prophecy with Trypho. Working within 
this familiar context Justin then uses OT scripture to show Irypho 
two main truths, each having a christocentric focus: Jesus as the New 
Testament or Law, and Jesus as the Logos of God. 


B. Jesus as the New Covenant or Law 


In Judaism the basis of the Law is found in the Covenant relation- 
ship into which Israel entered with God upon delivery from Egypt. 
In this Covenant, God chose Israel to be his people through this 
deliverance and this relationship finds its expression in the ethical 
decalogue of Exodus 20.7!? The Law was given to make clear how 
God's people might live within the Covenant. The Law was thus 
given so that the people would know what was and what was not 
a breach of the Covenant relationship. It was the way in which the 
people could remain obedient and so remain in the Covenant.^^? 
Thus, in Judaism, there was a close relationship between Law and 
Covenant. From the time of Ezra onwards, it was believed that the 
revelation of God found its supreme expression in the written code 
of the Law contained in the Pentateuch. So, the word “Torah” comes 
to be used with special reference to the Pentateuch. As the post- 
exilic period dawned about two hundred years before the Christian 


?? D, S. Russell, From Early Judaism to Early Church (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986) 55. 

?? The covenant and the Law were the foundation of Judaism. See, E. P. Sanders, 
Jewish Law from Jesus to Mishnah (London: SCM Press/Philadelphia: Trinity Press 
International, 1990); idem., Judaism: Practice G Belief 63 BCE-63 CE (London: SCM 
Press/Philadelphia: Trinity Press International, 1992). 
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era a slight change of emphasis occurred within Judaism from faith- 
fulness within the Covenant to Obedience to the Torah. “Obedience 
to the Law of God was all important as the indispensable condition 
of their acceptance as heirs of the covenant; disobedience meant 
rejection of the covenant and the God-given promises that went with 
it.”**! This, again, points to the very close relationship between Law 
and Covenant in the mind of the Jew—to break the Law was to 
break the Covenant. 

For Justin the Covenant and the Law belong together. He repeat- 
edly combines the terms “law” and "covenant." The Law which 
was delivered at Sinai was valid for the Jewish people for a period 
of üme. But this Law has now been surpassed and replaced by a 
New Covenant. This New Covenant is Christ himself and is uni- 
versal in scope and eternal in duration.” Justin recognizes that 
fulfillment of the Law is required in Jewish thought to remain in the 
Covenant. This is why he makes such a close relationship between 
Law and Covenant. 


1. The Problem of the Old Law 


The Mosaic Law is a problem for Justin. The reason for this is seen 
in chaps. 8-10 where Justin bids ‘Trypho to convert. ‘Trypho’s reply 
includes a rejection of Justin’s bid and the offer of a counter claim 
as the basis of salvation—the Mosaic Law. Further, Trypho claims 
that the Messiah is yet to come. In accepting Jesus as the Messiah 
Christians have believed a foolish rumor and have invented a Messiah 
for themselves. 

The response of Trypho makes Justin’s task two-fold:?% Justin must 
show that Christ is not a matter of empty fantasy, but a divinely 
attested reality. This is done mainly in chaps. 31-118, the christo- 
logical section. But first Justin must also show ‘Trypho how Christians 
can call themselves friends of God yet still not observe the Law. 


?! Russell, From Early Judaism to Early Church, 60. 

7? Dial. 11.2; 24.1; 34.1; 43.1; 122. 

#5 E. Ferguson, “Justin Martyr on Jews, Christians and the Covenant,” in F. Manns 
& E. Alliata (eds.), Early Christianity in Context: Monuments and Documents (Studium 
Biblicum Franciscanum Collectio Maior 38; Jerusalem: Franciscan Printing Press, 
1993) 397. 

?^ T, Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law (SBLDS 20; Missoula: 
Scholars Press, 1975) 9. 
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Justin does not define the Law anywhere in the Dialogue with Trypho, 
but the way in which he discusses it throughout indicates that it 1s 
the written Law of Moses. Even the first reference to the Law in 
the Dialogue shows that the discussion centers on the written Law of 
Moses.?? The terminology which Justin employs when discussing the 
Law also indicates that it is the Mosaic Law.”° Finally, Justin often 
refers to the Law by its specific ordinances.*”’ 

In Dial. 11.1-2 Justin summarizes what he will endeavor to show 
concerning the Law and truth, 


But we hope neither in Moses nor the Law. For then we would be doing 
the same things as you. But now I have read, O Trypho, that there 
shall be a final and highest covenant of all, of which is binding on all 
men to observe, as many as are seeking after the inheritance of God. 
For the Law given on Horeb is already old and belongs to you alone, 
but this new one is for all without discrimination. But law against law 
has abrogated that which stood before, and a covenant which occurs 
afterwards, in like manner, has put an end to the one before it.?”° 


In this quotation we see that hope for the salvation of humankind 
is not through the Law, a new Law is here, the old Law is obso- 
lete; the old Law was for the Jews only, the new Law is for all; the 
new Law is in opposition to the old. Therefore, the old Law 1s an 
inadequate Law. The old Law did come from God but it is now 
inadequate in three ways: in motive, content, and effect." 


a. Old Law Inadequate in Motive 
The three motives of the Mosaic Law show its inadequacies. First, 
it was to soften hearts. It was imposed upon the Jews because of 


75 Dial. 8.4 tà èv TH VOUM yeypaupéva TAVTE. 

226 (6) vópoç (Dial. 8.4; 10.4; 11.1; 45.3; 89.2; 96.1; 122.3—5). ò vóuog Mavoews (Dial. 
45.3; 52.3; 95.1). 6 vóuog 6 SiataxBeis br Maiicéwe (Dial. 34.1; 45.2; 47.3). © vóuog Beod 
(Dial. 32.4; 86.6). tù 61à Movoews Siatayévta (Dial. 42.4; 46.1—2). ta &v t vouw 
yeypoappeva. (Dial. 8.4). Évvopog noArteiar (Dial. 47.4). vopoBecta (Dial. 92.2). xà vot 
(Dial. 29.3; 52.3; 67.5). ai évtoAat (Dial. 10.3; 67.4). xà npootaypata (Dial. 21.1—5; 
86.6; 124.4). tà évtéApata (Dial. 46.5; 67.10). tà duxatopata (Dial. 21.2-4; 46.2). 

?7 nepwtoun, o&BRatov, vua, vnoteiat, npooqgopat, Ovctot, Eoptat, čuunva, tò 
BantiCeo8a1, and o noðai. 

228 Dial. 11.1-2 hAntoapev 68 od 14 Movo£oc o06€ Ox tod Vopov: À yàp AV TO ATO 
ouiv énototpev. vovi dé &véyvov yap, à Tpógov, Sti Écovto Kai teAevtoog vóuoç Kai 
6100 xm xupiotótn nacàv, Hv vov Séov OvAcooew né&vtac &vÜpanovc, óoot tfj Tod 
Ozod KANpovoptas &vturotobvtac. ó yàp Ev Xopnp ratais HSN vópog koi DU@V LOVOV, 
6 68 náviov &nÀGg- vóuog SE KATH vóuou teðeiç TOV npó adtod gxavoe, Kar dialky 
ueténevto. yevopiévm thv rpotépav opotog £otnoev. 

?9 E. F. Osborn, Justin Martyr, 157-158. 
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the hardness of their hearts.?? Second, it was to set right what had 
gone wrong. The Law was only given when Moses discovered the 
worship of the golden calf. The patriarchs had done well without 
it.?! Third, the Law was given for the sins of the people, but the 
sins still persisted.^? 


b. Old Law Inadequate in Content 
The content of the Law was inadequate because it was restricted in 
scope and outlook—it was only for the Jews.’ 


c. Old Law Inadequate in Effect 

The effect of the Law was also inadequate. It did fulfill a tempo- 
rary purpose by hindering the hardness of human hearts but it has 
also prefigured the future realities of the new Law by preparing 
human minds for those future realities.” 


2. Necessity of a New Law 


Justin insists that a new Law has been foretold, a Law that could 
truly give righteousness before God and salvation.^? Because the old 
Law was for the Jews it did not have the power to save Gentiles. 
This necessitated a new Law which was foretold throughout scrip- 
ture. The new Law is eternal and has the power to save all humankind. 
“For if the law was able to enlighten the nations and the ones pos- 
sessing it, why is there a need of a new covenant? But since God 
foretold that he would send a new covenant, and an eternal law and 
commandment, we will not understand this [the above quoted pas- 
sages] as of the old law and its proselytes, but of Christ and his 
proselytes—us Gentiles, whom he has enlightened. . .””*° 


?31 Dial. 19.5; 20.4. 

?3 Dial. 27.2. 

?5 Dial. 11.9; 19.6. 

?* B. de Margerie. An Introduction to the History of Exegesis Vol. I: The Greek Fathers 
(ET L. Maluf; Petersham: St. Bede’s, 1993) 31. 

?9 See e.g., Dial. 11; 24; 34; 67. 

236 Dial. 122.5 énei ei vopoc eiye tò pawtiCew tà Ovn koi tod Exovtas avdtov, Tic 
ypeta Karis SiaOyKne; éxei 68 Kawnv dialky Kai vópov aióviov xoi npóotayua 6 
0sóc mpOEKTPLOGE TEL WELV, oUyi TOV TAAGLOV vóuov kovoóueða xoi tovc TPOGNADTOVCE 
QADTOD, GAAG TOV Xpiotóv kal TODS TPOGNADTOVS ADTOD, NaS tà BVH, odc EMaTIOEV. 
For a discussion on the relationship between baptism, enlightenment, and Christ 
see Chapter 5. 
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3. Supremacy of the New Law 
The new Law surpasses or fulfils the old Law. ‘The whole of the old 


Law is seen as a collection of symbols to prepare humankind’s minds 
for Christ.?" The Law, therefore, has a “true” or “real” meaning 
which surpasses the original intention.” It is by means of these pre- 
cepts that, in prefiguring Jesus, God calls the Jews to know and 
remember God.’ In each precept and prophecy there was a hid- 
den meaning?" which ultimately would have their fulfillment in Jesus 
the Christ.?*' As Justin succinctly states, “... from each such action 
certain great mysteries were accomplished.’ 

This new Law is based neither on fulfilling the precepts of the 
old Law, nor on the fact that the Jews are descendants of Abraham. 
The first point is made clear by Justin in his various discussions con- 
cerning Abraham’s justification. In explaining that Abraham received 
circumcision as a sign the main point is that he was justified because 
of his faith. Indeed, he was justified before he was circumcised.’ 
Thus, justification is not based on doing the Law but on faith in 
God. The second point is made clear when Justin makes clear to 
Trypho, in no uncertain terms, that no Jew will participate in the 
legacy of benefits promised by Christ simply because they are descen- 
dants of Abraham. The only participants will be those who have the 
same ardent faith as Abraham.*** Therefore, the new Law is not for 
Jews only but also for those who display this same faith. This is the 
true spiritual Israel. The issue of faith and the true spiritual Israel 
is well summarized near the end of the Dialogue where Justin states, 


What, therefore, did Christ bestow on Abraham? That he, through a 
similar calling [to our own], called him with his own voice, telling him 
to leave the land where he lived. And with this voice he called all of 
us, and we have now come out of that way of life which we lived in 
common with the rest of the world—living wickedly. And we will, 
therefore, inherit the holy land with Abraham, receiving the inheri- 
tance for an unlimited age, being children of Abraham through the 


°37 Dial. 42.4; 111.2. 

238 Dial. 12; 14; 27; 34; 40; 41; 42; 43; 44; 52; 54; 67; 86; 110; 111; 112; 118; 134. 
?9 Dial. 27.4. 

240 Dial. 112.3. 

^?! Dial. 43.1-2. 

?? Dial. 134.2 oixovopiar tives pey&Àov pootnptov Ev £k&otr twi TOLMDTH mpager 
GMETEAODVTO. 

?5 Dial. 11.5; 23.4—5. 

?^ Dial. 44.2; 119.5-120.1. 
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same faith. For the manner in which he believed the voice of God, 
and as it was reckoned to him as righteousness, in this manner also 
we have believed the voice of God which was being spoken through 
the Apostles of Christ and through which it was proclaimed to us 
through the Prophets. And we renounce unto death all the things in 
the world. Therefore, he promises to him a nation of similar faith— 
God-fearing, righteous, and delighting in the father. But it is not you 
[Jews], “in whom there is no faith.”’* 


These appeals to justification before circumcision and Christians as 
the true Israel are similar to some Pauline arguments in Paul’s epistles 
to the Romans and to the Galatians.^? Both Dial. 11 and Rom 4 
refer to Genesis for support that Abraham was declared righteous 
by God before his circumcision.*” In Dial. 11 and 23 Justin uses the 
Abraham story to argue that both the Jews and the Gentiles trace 
their lineage back to Abraham. But while Justin initially uses the 
Abraham story in the same way as Paul that Abraham received cir- 
cumcision as a sign that he was already justified by God, he soon 
moves away from Paul by declaring that the church has replaced 
the Jews as the true Israel. So here the Pauline material stands along- 
side the prophetic announcements that the Jews would reject Jesus 
and the Gentiles accept him.?* 

A further similarity to a Pauline argument is found in Dial. 119.5 
where there is a citation of Gen 15:6 that is used by Justin to claim 
that uncircumcised Gentiles who believe are like their spiritual father 
Abraham.?? Abraham’s call parallels the call of the Gentiles in Justin’s 
day. Because the Gentiles are children of Abraham through faith, 


?5 Dial. 119.5—6 ti oov nÀ£ov évOade 6 Xptotog xo ptGerot TO ‘ABpoap; € OTL O10 THs 
opoiac KANOEWS poví £KÓA£OE£V AUTOV, ELMOV éleetv 6 GTO tfjg vis £v n QKet. Koi fiir 
de Gnavtas Ov ékeivng Ths povis ixá eoe, xoi é£&nAOopev dn &nó tc moArtetac, èv 
f £GOuev xotà tà kowà vàv Aav tiG fü oixntópov kakç vtec: kal ovv TH 
"ABpadp thv ayiav xAnpovounoopev yiv, eig TOV &xépavtov aiva thv kÀAnpovoptav 
Anwouevon, texva tod ABpacp dia thv ópotav niotiv Ovteg. OV yàp THOTOV EKEIVOS TH 
qavi to Oeod éextotevoe Kai EAoyioO8n adt eig SiKatocbvyv, tov adtOV tpórov koi 
fueic vf povi tod Oeod, th Sid te TOV &mxootóAov toO Xprotod AoAnOston nA xoi 
Tfi S10 TOV TPOONTOV xnpuyBeíon i Hiv, TOTEVOAVTEG péypi toU &noÜviioxetv nol toic 
ev TO KOOL ånetačóyeða. C Opotórtotov ODV TO EBvoc Koi OeoceDéc kai OtKOr0v, eùòppatvov 
TOV NATÉpA, DILOYVELTAL QÙTŐ, GAA’ oox VULGG, OIG ODK EOTL riot £v a toic. 

^9 On the argument for Abraham's justification before circumcision see Rom 
4:10-12, cf. Dial. 11.5; 23.4—5. On the argument for Christians as the true Israel 
see Gal 3:8-9, cf. Dial. 44.2; 119.5-120.1. 

^7 Both passages refer to Gen 12:3; 15:6; 17:24. 

?9 Cf. Dial. 93. See also R. Werline, “The Transformation of Pauline Arguments 
in Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho,? HTR 92 (1999) 84. 

49 Cf. Gal 3:8-9. 
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the inheritance belongs to them. Both Justin and Paul quote the pas- 
sage from Genesis to declare that Gentle Christians are justified like 
Abraham. 

Justin’s use here of the Abraham story in Dial. 11, 23, and 119 
and their contexts indicate that Justin has drifted away from the 
original purposes of Paul's arguments.” The passage in Romans is 
used by Paul to show that both Jew and Gentile share equal stand- 
ing before God because both have the same faith as Abraham. ‘The 
passage in Galatians is used in much the same way. In neither pas- 
sage does Paul use Abraham to argue for the exclusion of the Jews, 
but rather, to show that both Jew and Gentile inherit the promise 
to Abraham. But Justin has taken this argument and transformed it 
by placing it with ideas of the new covenant, new people, and under- 
standing of the Prophets as witnesses to Jewish unfaithfulness and 
rejecüon.?! Thus, the Abraham material is linked with prophetic 
material to substantiate his claim that Christians are the true Israel. 

The explanation for this transformation of Pauline arguments 1s 
quite logical.** Since Paul's death Palestinian Jews had fought two 
wars with Rome.?^? Further, by Justin’s time, the church had become 
predominantly Gentile since the Jews had, in general, not embraced 
the gospel. Thus, the church in Justin’s era had a different charac- 
ter than it had in Paul’s era. The more Gentiles that entered the 
church, the more the Law faded into the background. The church 
became a Gentile phenomenon rather than a Jewish sect.” 

Ultimately the necessity of faith and the expectation of an eter- 
nal Law is fulfilled in Jesus. He is the new and eternal Law whom 
the Prophets predicted. In many places throughout the Dialogue Justin 
makes this explicit claim.^? Perhaps the best example of these claims 


79 Werline, “The Transformation of Pauline Arguments in Justin Martyr's Dialogue 
with Trypho,” 86. 

?! Cf. Dial. 7 where Justin claims that the Prophets announce (katayyéAAw) the 
Christ. The Prophets also knew about the Jews’ rejection of the Messiah. Further, 
the Prophets also testify to the fact that God will create a new people from among 
the Gentiles with whom he makes a new covenant and through which they become 
the new Israel (Dial. 39.1). See also Werline, “The Transformation of Pauline 
Arguments in Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho,” 82; 86. 

2352 Werline, “The Transformation of Pauline Arguments in Justin Martyr’s Dialogue 
with Trypho,” 80-81. 

233 This, obviously, had a negative effect on Jewish-Christian relations and iden- 
tity. See P. Richardson, Israel in the Apostolic Church (SNTSMS 10; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1969) 33-38. 

254 Simon, Verus Israel, 68. 


2355 Dial. 24; 34; 43; 51; 67; 110; 118; 121; 122. 
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is Dial. 43 where Justin states that, according to the will of the Father, 
circumcision, sabbaths, sacrifices, oblations and festivals originating 
with Abraham and Moses have their end in Him who was born of 
the virgin, of the race of Abraham, of the tribe of Judah, and of 
the family of David. Justin continues, “. .. in Christ, the Son of God, 
who was proclaimed as coming to the whole world to be an eter- 
nal law and a new covenant, just as the prophecies which were men- 
tioned before show.””® 


C. Jesus as the Logos of God 


The understanding of Jesus as the new and eternal Covenant is an 
important concept in the Dialogue as a point of contact with the Jews 
in his presentation of truth. Justin’s Logos concept, however, also 
remains an integral part of his presentation of truth. In Justin’s hands 
the Logos theology was able to explain to Trypho Christ's deity (pre- 


existence with the Father) and his incarnation. 


l. God 


It is necessary to view Justin’s Logos theology in light of a necessary 
progression from his concept of God.*’ In summary form Justin’s 
basic concept is that God, the Creator of the universe, is unlike any 
other being. He resides in the super-celestial realms and is unseen 
by humankind. He is without beginning and end and is the cause 
through whom all else exists. Everything that exists does so through 
his purposes and will. 

The connection of this with Justin’s Logos theology is hinted at in 
Dial. 59 where Justin explains to Trypho that the theophanies which 
appeared to Abraham, Jacob, and Moses were not God the Creator. 
Then, in the next chapter, he states that his reason for this under- 
standing is because he believes it absurd to assert that the Creator 
and Father of all things would leave the super-celestial realms to 
make himself visible in a little spot on the earth. This argument was 
hinted at in chap. 56 where Justin tells us that God “... remains 
forever in the super-celestial realms, having never been seen or ever 
conversing with anyone, whom we understand to be creator and 


6 Dial. 43.1 viov too Oeod Xpictóv, dot1g kai aiðvioç vópoc Kat Kan taln tà 
TOAVTL KOGUM EKNPVOOETO NPOEAEVOOLEVOG, WG at TPOAEAEYLEVAL TPOONTELAL ONLATVOVOL. 
237 For a detailed treatment of Justin’s concept of God see above, Chapter 2.III. 
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father of all.”*® And this argument appears again in chap. 114 where 
Justin criticizes Trypho’s teachers for believing that the unbegotten 
God has hands and feet and fingers and a soul like a compound 
creature. This belief causes the Jews to assert that God himself 
appeared to Abraham and Jacob. But in Justin’s Middle Platonic 
influenced concept of God it is the Logos who appears to reveal the 
Father to humanity. 


2. The Logos as God’s Mode of Expression 


Rather than leaving it to rest here Justin builds upon this founda- 
tion to express what is perhaps the most pivotal doctrine in all of 
Justin’s writings.” Because Justin’s concept of God does not allow 
that the Father appear in space and time, Justin used the well-known 
Logos concept as God’s mode of expression in space and time. What 
was hinted at in chaps. 56, 59, and 114 is made clear in chap. 127. 
An extended quotation here well illustrates Justin’s progression of 
thought on this matter. 


Whenever God says, “God went up from Abraham,” or “The Lord 
spoke to Moses,” and “The Lord came down to see the tower which 
the sons of men had built," or when “God closed the ark of Noah 
from the outside,” do not think that the unbegotten God himself came 
down or went up from or to his state. For the ineffable Father and 
lord of all neither comes to any place nor walks, nor sleeps, nor rises, 
but remains in his own environment, wherever that is. Keenly seeing 
and keenly hearing, not with eyes or ears, but with an indescribable 
power. And he bears and knows all things and none of us escapes his 
notice. Nor is this one moved or confined to a locality in the whole 
world, for he was existing even before the creation of the world! How, 
therefore, could he be talking to someone, or be seen by someone, or 
to appear in an insignificant place on the earth...? Therefore, nei- 
ther Abraham, nor Isaac, nor Jacob, nor any other man really saw 
the Father and ineffable Lord of all and of Christ himself. But [they 
saw] him who was according to his will his son, being God, and angel 
because he ministered to his purpose—the one who, by his (God’s) 
will, became man through a virgin; the one who also became fire when 
he conversed with Moses from the bush. If we do not thus understand 
the scriptures, we must conclude that the Father and Lord of all was 
not in heaven when what Moses wrote took place.” 


258 Dial. 56.1 tod £v toic DnEpovpaviots cel iévovtog xoi OddSevi óqÜ£vtog fj OWA OUVTOG 
du’ EXVTOD NOTE, OV TOINTHV TOV čov kal natépa VOOdDLEV. 

29 I disagree with Goodenough (The Theology of Justin Martyr, 140) who states that 
“the Logos is not fundamental for the theology of Justin...” 

260 Dial. |27.1—5 ötav pov 6 Besòs Aéyn: 'AvéBn ó Oeòs ano 'ABpady, fj "EAGAnoe 
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The progression of thought is plain here. The understanding of God 
being unbegotten is used to differentiate between God and all other 
beings.^' Thus, the Middle Platonic concept of God being unbe- 
gotten and not himself desiring to leave the heavens to make him- 
self visible is moved to the next logical step. The Logos incarnate, 
Jesus, is the one who appeared to the OT patriarchs and ultimately 
became manifest to all humankind under the auspices of the Father’s 
will.” Thus we see that Justin’s reliance and dependence upon his 
Logos theology is necessary because of his Middle Platonic under- 
standing of God being unbegotten. The progression is natural for 
Justin as he uses the Logos concept to show that the Son existed with 
the Father before the creation of the world and played a significant 
role in carrying out the plan of the Father. 


3. The Logos and John’s Gospel 


It is well known that out of all the NT documents only the Gospel 
of John refers to Jesus as Aóyog. But Justin develops his doctrine of 
the Logos beyond anything found in the fourth Gospel. A number 
of aspects of his Logos theology have no NT parallel: the Logos as 
the speech and fire of God,” the Logos as a “rational power,"?9 and 
as the angel of the Lord in the OT theophanies."? Many studies 
have been undertaken in an attempt to discern the source of Justin’s 


Kvptoc npòç Movofiv, kai Katéßn kúpos tov rvpyov ideiv Ov @koðóunoav ot vtoi TOV 
avOpanov fj ote "ExAeicev 0 Beò thv kiBotóv Ne &Ew0ev, uh fyysic0g adtdv tov 
ayévvntov 0eóv kataßeßnkévar fj àvaßeßnkévar noOÉv. 6 yàp &ppntoc rathp Kai KVPLOS 
TOV TÁVTÆV OVTE NOL AOIKtAL OTE TEpITatEl OTE KABEdSeEL OdtTE ivíototoa, GAA’ v Th 
QDTOD YOPA, ÖTOV NOTE, évet, op pôv kal ofp AkKOvwV, ODK OpBaApois ovdé Wolv 
AAG Svvapet GAEKTO* Koi NÁVTO op Kai T vta Ywóoxet, Kal ovdels i f hav hehnBev 
Q'0tÓV* OTE KIVODHEVOG, Ò TON TE dy pntoc Koi TO kócpo OA, OG YE "lv Koi TPIV TOV 
KOGHOV- vevéodan. 7 NOG AV obv ovtoc fj hoAnoere TMPOG tia 1| ógÜeín twi fj £v £Aaoxioto 
uépet vís paveiv . . odtEe OOV ABpaap ovte loakk ovte Toxo ovtEe &AXoc &vOpónov 
eie TOV natépa koi Gppntov KUPLOV TOV TVtOV Ac kal ADTOD TOD Xptotob, GAN’ 
EKELVOV TOV KATA BouAnv tv &ketvou xoi Deov Óvta, vióv ADdTODd, Kai &yyeAov EK TOD 
DANPETELV TH yvóun adtod: dv Kai &vOpwrov yevvnðñvar 51d THC rapðévov BeBovànto, 
OG Kal TDP NOTE yéyove t npòs Movo£a óig TH GO ts Détov. nei àv uù oto 
VONOWLEV TAS ypoqóc, OLUBNOETAL TOV natépa xoi kopiov TOV wv uh yeyevtioOo tóte 
£v toig oopavoic, ote dià Mwvoeme A£Aektot 

?! Osborn, Justin Martyr, 21. 

22 This is made clear in Dial. 128-129. 

55 J. W. Pryor, “Justin Martyr and the Fourth Gospel," SecCent 9 (1992) 160. 

264 Dial. 6]. 

?5 Dial. 61.1 Sdvapis Adyixn. 

266 Dial. 56; 58; 59; etc. 
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doctrine of the Logos. From these studies five main sources or pos- 
sible influences have been suggested: Philo," Stoicism,*? Neo- 
Platonism,? Christian tradition," or a mixture of all four.?! To 
state the matter in a different way, one could ask, “Did Justin argue 
his Logos theology independent of John's Gospel?” or was the fourth 
Gospel the springboard upon which Justin progressed?" 

The most balanced and fair assessment of the 1ssue appears to be 
the last of the five, but this must be balanced by a distinction between 
a total dependence on the fourth Gospel and using the same Gospel 
as a starting point. The idea of the Logos was a widespread concept 
preceding and during Justin’s era. But over against all the theories 
concerning influence upon Justin’s doctrine is the fact that he ulti- 
mately regarded the Logos as the manifestation of the Father in space 
and time, that is, Justin identified the Logos with the incarnate Son.’ 
Therefore, in attempting an understanding of Justin’s dependence on 
John’s Gospel five factors must be kept in mind.*” First, other than 
the Johannine tradition there is no evidence of an explicit Logos chris- 
tology in the first century.” Second, the philosophical Logos specu- 
lation present in Justin and other Apologists 1s not paralleled in 
John’s Gospel. Third, Justin never explicitly quotes the prologue of 
John. Fourth, even though Justin never quotes from the Prologue, 


267 See e.g., L. Duschesne, Early History of the Christan Church (3 vols.; 4th ed.; London: 
John Murray, 1950) I.221-222; R. M. Price, “‘Hellenization’ and the Logos Doctrine 
in Justin Martyr,” VC 42 (1988) 18-23; D. T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature: 
A Survey (ORINT 3/3; Assen: Van Gorcum/Philadelphia: Fortress, 1993). 

268 See e.g., G. L. Prestige, God in Patristc Thought (London: SPCK, 1956). 

29 See e.g., Droge, “Justin Martyr and the Restoration of Philosophy"; C. Nahm, 
“The Debate on the ‘Platonism’ of Justin Martyr" SecCent 9 (1992) 129—151; T. F. 
Torrance, “Early Patrisüc Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures," in idem., Dwine 
Meaning: Studies in Patristic Hermeneutics (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1995) 93-129. 

270 See e.g., Barnard, Justin Martyr, M. J. Edwards, “Justin’s Logos and the Word of 
God,” 7 Early Chr St 3 (1995) 261—290; Pryor, “Justin Martyr and the Fourth Gospel". 

7! See e.g., A. Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition Vol. I: From the Apostolic Age 
to Chalcedon (451) (2nd ed. rev.; ET J. Bowden; Atlanta: John Knox, 1975) 89-113; 
J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian. Doctrines, W. Pannenberg, Jesus—-God and Man (ET 
L. W. Wilkens & D. A. Priebe; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1968); D. F. Wright, 
“Christian Faith in the Greek World: Justin Martyr’s Testimony” FQ 54 (1982) 77-87. 

7? See, C. K. Barrett, Gospel According to St. John (London: SPCK, 1978) 65; J. N. 
Sanders, The Fourth Gospel in the Early Church (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1943) 20. 

75 See, Osborn, Justin Martyr, 28-43; Pryor, “Justin Martyr and the Fourth 
Gospel," 160-163. 

?* Barnard, Justin Martyr, 87; Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, 96; ‘Torrance, “Early 
Patristic Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures," 94. 

75 Pryor, “Justin Martyr and the Fourth Gospel,” 161—162, 

76 Even this is limited to three passages, John 1:1-14; Rev 19:3; 1 John 1:1. 
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verbal allusions are apparent.?" Fifth, it was not in Justin’s best inter- 
ests to quote from the fourth Gospel. Trypho would not have been 
impressed by this appeal? But it must be remembered that failure 
to cite and failure to make extensive use of a document are not the 
same thing. 

If the above five factors are taken into consideration it is not prob- 
lematic to posit that Justin used the Johannine prologue as a start- 
ing point for his Logos christology. The belief that Justin did not 
know the Prologue simply because he went beyond it is not proof 
of Justin’s teaching being independent of the fourth Gospel. In fact, 
it Is perhaps more probable that since he did go beyond the Gospel 
Justin did derive his initial understanding from it.?” 

Justin is sometimes criticized for the apparent contradiction in his 
theory which states that the Logos 1s with God, therefore numerically 
distinct from the Father, yet is still designated *God".?? But this cor- 
responds to the fact that throughout John's Gospel the Son, on the 
one hand, is described as being as one with the Father (10:30), and 
as having equal power with the Father (5:18-24), but, on the other 
hand, the Father is called greater than the Son (14:28), and the Son 
is obedient to the Father in the execution of his will (5:30; 6:38)?! 
The writer of John’s Gospel makes no attempt to clear up this appar- 
ent contradiction. Whatever the influences on Justin were in his 
development of his Logos theology his originality lay in drawing out 
further implications of the Logos idea in order to make plausible the 
uneasy juxtaposition expressed in John’s Gospel. In other words, he 
wanted to explain the two-fold fact of Christ’s pre-temporal oneness 
with the Father and his manifestation in space and time??? 


4. Distinction Between the Logos and the Father 


Based upon the above mentioned Middle Platonic understanding of 
God as apart from this mode of existence Justin makes use of the 


?7 See, Osborn, Justin Martyr, 138. 

78 On the status of the fourth Gospel in the second century see, H. Y. Gamble, 
The New Testament Canon: Its Making and Meaning (Guides to Biblical Scholarship; 
Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 23-35. 

^? On the improbability of Justin’s dependence on Philo for his starting point 
see, Barnard, Justin Martyr, 85-100; Osborn, justin Martyr 28—43; Pryor, “Justin 
Martyr and the Fourth Gospel," 160-161. 

?9 Dral. 56.1; 61.1, 3; 127.4; 128; 129. 

?! Pannenberg, Jesus—God and Man, 160—161. 

^? Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, 96. 
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ambiguity of the term Aoyog. The term has basically two meanings 
subsumed under the two main heads of inward thought and out- 
ward expression of that thought. Logos, therefore, in Justin is not 
merely “word” or “speech”, but the divine Mind or Reason express- 
ing itself and acting upon us as Word.” In reference to Christ as 
the pre-existent Logos of God, Christ was the Father’s thought or 
mind, and Jesus, as manifested in creation, was the outward expres- 
sion of that thought or mind. 

In developing the theory of the Logos as the Father’s intelligence 
or rational thought Justin was sure to show that the Logos was a sep- 
arate person, distinct from the Father.” The proof that Justin offered 
of the numerical distinction of the Logos was three-fold.^? First, he 
argued that the appearances of God in the Old Testament writings 
were not actual appearances of the Father. Because the Father 1s 
ineffable,” unbegotten,”®’ unseen and unheard,” and does not come 
or go to any place, does not walk, sleep, rise up and is not confined 
to any one spot in the whole world,” there must be some expla- 
nation for the Old Testament expressions of God doing such things. 
Justin’s explanation is found in the Logos. Concerning these appear- 
ances of God Justin states, “Therefore, neither Abraham, nor Isaac, 
nor Jacob, nor any other man really saw the Father and ineffable 
Lord of all, and of Christ himself, but [they saw] him who was 
according to his will his son, being God, and angel because he min- 
istered to his purpose—the one who, by his will, became man through 
a virgin.” The alleged appearances of the Father are therefore 
described as appearances of the Logos. 

The second proof offered for the numerical distinction of the 
Father and the Logos was the OT passages which presented God as 
conversing with another rational being. Justin argues that passages 
like Gen 1:26 (“Let us make man in our image...”) are evidence, 
not only of the thought or reason (Aoyoc) of God being pre-tempo- 


*83 Torrance, “Early Patristic Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures,” 94. 

? ^ Dial. 41; 42; 128; 129. 

75 Adapted from Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, 96-97. 

? 6 Dial. 127.1. 

?7 Dial. 127.1. 

288 Dial. 3.7. 

89 Dal 127.1—2. 

?9 Dial. 197.4 odte otv "Agpaàp odte "Ioa odte "laxo ote Aos &vOponrov 
Eide TOV naxépo. koi &ppntov xópiov TOV TAVTMV TAG koi AdTOD toO Xpiotoo, GAA’ 
éxeivov TOV katà BovAnv thv éxetvov Kal Oeóv Svta, vióv ALTOD, kal &yyeAov EK TOD 
onnpezeiv th youn adtod: Ov Kai &vOpwrov yevvnOfivat 61x Tis raphévov BePodAntar 
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rally existent with the Father before creation, but also of the other- 


ness of this Logos. After quoting Gen 1:26, 27 to Trypho Justin states, 


I inquire by quoting again the words of Moses himself, from which 
we unhesitatingly learn that he [God] associated with someone who 
was different in number and a rational being. And these are the words 
[of Moses], “And God said, ‘Behold, Adam has become like one of 
us, to know good and evil.’ " Therefore, by saying, “like one of us,” 
he [Moses] has called to mind that [there were] a number of persons 
being in company with each other, and that [there were] at least 
two... but this offspring, being brought forth by the Father, was with 
the Father before all creation, and the Father associated with this one 
before [all creation], just as the word through Solomon made known, 
that he whom Solomon called wisdom was begotten as a beginning 
before all creation and as offspring by God.?! 


The Third proof offered by Justin for the numerical distinction of 
the Father and the Logos is the great Wisdom texts such as Prov 
8:22 ("Ihe Lord created me a beginning of his ways”). In Dial. 129 
Justin states that the only explanation for such texts is that “that 
which is begotten is numerically distinct from that which begets.??? 


5. Generation of the Logos 


Since the Logos is numerically distinct from the Father in Justin’s 
thought it is logical to ask about the generation of the Logos. With 
the numerical distinction of the Father and the Logos already in place 
we also see that the Logos is described by Justin as divine??? and that 
we worship the Logos as God.’ Is it logical to conclude, therefore, 
that Justin is speaking ditheistically about another God? A number 
of passages show that Justin’s comments do not merit this conclusion. 
For example, in explaining that the Logos is not sent as an inanimate 
power, but as one begotten from the Father, Justin states, 


?' Dial. 62.2—4 AOyous tovc eipnuévovg dx’ adtod tod Movoéoc náv iotophoa, 
é& àv dvauerréxtos npóc tiva, koi ptu dvta etepov Kai Aoyixóv badpyovta, 
ouiÀnkévar adtov éexryv@var Éxopev. eici è oi Aóyot ottot: Kai eixev ò Ocóc- Iod 
"ASG yéyovev Ws eig £& fiiv tod yiv@oxKew KaAdV Kai novnpóv. ooKkobv eixàv ‘Ac eic 
&& niv, koi apiWLov t&v GAANAOIC ovvóvtov, koi tò éAGyLOTOV S00 ueuńvokev .. . 
&A.Àà toOto TO TH OVTL ATO TOD natpòç TPOBANVEV yévvnua npó névtov TOV TOINLEATOV 
OVVAV TO rapti, koi TOUT O NATHP TPOGOLLIAEL, Ws o Aóyog 51a TOD LoAOU@vos ESHAWOEV, 
OTL KAL &pyrT| TPO n&vtov TOV TOLNLATOV TOOT’ orto xoi yévvnpa ono TOD eod éyeyévvnio, 
0 copia OtX LOAOUOVOS kadetta. 

?? Dial. 129.4 cf. 61.3—7; 62.4. 

3 Dial. 56.1; 61.1, 3; 63.3; 127.4. 

?* Dial. 30.3; 34.2; 63.5; 116.3. 
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For he possesses all these names because he serves the Father’s will and 
was begotten from the Father’s will. Do we not see something of like 
manner occurring in us? For when we put forth a word, we beget the 
word; not by cutting it off, in the sense that by putting forth the word 
in us, it is made inferior. And we see this occurring in a similar man- 
ner in a fire, which is not made inferior when it has become kindled, 
but it remains the same; and that which has been kindled by it appears 
on its own, not being inferior to that from which it was kindled.*” 


So the Logos is not another God in the ditheistic sense. The Logos 
has always been with the Father and always ministers according to 
the Father's will. 


6. The Logos and the Will of the Father 


Justin’s intent is to show that the Logos was present with God before 
creation, active throughout the dispensation of the old covenant and 
the manifestation of the new covenant. Any time Justin discusses the 
participation of the Logos in these contexts it 1s always with the under- 
standing that the Logos is carrying out the will of the Father, that 
he is a manifestation of the Father's will. Thus, in speaking of cre- 
ation Justin points out that the Father talked with him (the Logos) 
before all creation signifying, among other things, his participation 
in creation.” And the participation of the Logos during the dispen- 
sation of the old covenant is indicated by the various theophanies 
that Justin insists are not appearances of the Father, but rather, 
appearances of the Logos. 


295 Dial. 61.1—2 &ye1 yàp návta rpocovondCecVar Éx te TOD DaANpETEIV TH NATPLKO 
BovAnpati Kai éx tod &xd tod natpóc DeAnoer yeyevvijoBat. GAA’ od toLlodtov ónoiov 
Kal éo' fjuàv ywópevov ópópev; Adyov yap two npoBaAAovtec, AOYOV YevvGpEv, oo 
KATH ATOTOUTV, OG EAatTTMOAVAL tòv Ev hiv Aóyov, npoDaAAópuevot. koi ONOIOV ETI 
t'póc OpOpev AAO ywópevov, ODK EAATTOVHEVOD &ketvou £G ovl Ù vais yéyovev, (X 
TOD AVTOD uévovtoc, xoi TO EE adtOD avagbEv kai adtO Sv gaivetal, oùk ELATTHOAV 
éxeivo é& ovl &vfjoOn. Cf. also Dial. 128.4. “It has also been shown at length that 
this power which the prophetic word calls God and Angel not only is numbered 
as different by its name (as is the light of the sun), but is something distinct in real 
number, I have already briefly discussed. For I stated that this power was gener- 
ated from the Father, by His power and will, but not by abscission, as if the sub- 
stance of the Father were divided; as all other things, once they are divided and 
severed, are not the same as they were before the division. To illustrate this point, 
I cited the example of fires kindled from a fire; the enkindled fires are indeed dis- 
tinct from the original fire which, though it ignites many other fires, still remains 
the same undiminished fire.” 

79 Dial. 62.4. 
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But ultimately the importance of the Logos is seen in the incar- 
nation. In making use of the ambiguity of the term Aóyog as the 
expression of the Divine Mind or reason Justin claims that the Logos 
became incarnate through an act of the Father's will." In the Dialogue 
with Trypho there is no mention of the spermatic Logos that is pre- 
sent in the Apologies of Justin.?” In the Apologies Justin uses the con- 
cept of the spermatic Logos to show that Jesus completed the knowledge 
of the Father. Here, in the Dialogue, Justin still desires to show that 
the incarnate Word completes the knowledge of the Father but he 
does so in a different way. 

Trypho and his friends are exhorted to follow Jesus because it is 
through him that people are enlightened*” and saved.” Throughout 
the stress that Justin places on the ministry of Jesus there is the 
underlying assertion of the unity of his ministry with the will of the 
Father. Not only was Christ begotten by an act of the Father's will?! 
but he also ministers according to the Father’s will because of his 
generation from the Father. It is this unity in the relationship with 
the Father that necessarily must be stressed in Jusün's presentation 
of the truth. The Logos does nothing that is outside the plan and 
will of the Father. 


VI. Summary and Conclusion 


If we now reflect back to what was stated earlier concerning the sec- 
ond century context of truth, ? we can place Justin’s presentation of 
truth into a more understandable framework. With the merging of 
Hebrew and Greek concepts of truth the NT writers were seen to 
diverge from both thought forms. ‘The NT presents a realized escha- 
tology that the Hebrews only looked forward to in the OT, and still 
do in the second century. By affirming the historical reality of Jesus 
Christ the Greek thought form is also challenged. He is recognized 


^" Dial. 61.1-2; 101.1; 102.5. 

72? For more on the Spermatic Logos see below, Chapter 3.IV.A.2.c-d; 3.V.C.6; 
Chapter 5.III.B. 

9 Dial. 127. 

$9 Dial. 102. 

9! Dial. 56.11; 127.4. 

X? Dial. 61.1. 

95 See above, Chapter 3.1. 
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and affirmed as being involved in the flow of history. Upon this real- 
ization, Justin’s presentation of truth was investigated as philosoph- 
ical and thoroughly christological. 

That Justin desired to communicate something about the concept 
of truth, or what he believed was truth, is seen from the very genre 
that he chose. The genre of dialogue was thus chosen to present 
truth. There are some similarities between Justin’s Dialogue and the 
Platonic dialogues, but it is the divergences which stand out. Justin’s 
Dialogue contains elements that go beyond the basic understanding 
of dialogue genre. The most important of these elements is that the 
Platonic dialogues did not result in the attainment of truth, they 
acted more as a midwife leading the pupil to find truth himself. It 
was left to Justin, in light of this “shortcoming,” to add a new twist 
to the dialogue genre. Because Justin believed he had found the 
truth, he wanted to explain it. He therefore chose the dialogue genre 
as the medium of his explanation. 

Justin’s presentation of truth is philosophical in that he believed 
that the primary task of the philosopher was the investigation of truth. 
Even after his conversion Justin considered himself to be a philoso- 
pher. Indeed, he thought of himself as more of a philosopher than 
ever before because he had attained the ultimate reality in God, the 
true philosophy. For Justin, truth was one of the main areas of inves- 
tigation for the philosopher. Through the old man he learned that 
the truth which philosophers seek cannot be attained through philoso- 
phers because they had neither seen nor heard God or from the 
Prophets. Truth can only be known directly through someone who 
had seen or heard God—the Prophets. Thus, philosophy was sent 
down to men by God (katanéunw). But the philosophy that was sent 
down to humanity by God was not the “many-headed” version of 
contemporary philosophy. It was rather the philosophy which was 
clearly shown by the Prophets who had seen and heard God him- 
self. It is the message of the Prophets that is the true philosophy 
and this is what should be investigated and understood. 

Justin’s presentation of truth is thoroughly christological in that it 
is centered on the event of Jesus Christ. Foundational to this 1s the 
fact that God is in control—everything functions according to his 
will and purposes. This will and purpose is ultimately presented by 
Justin in the historical figure of Jesus, the New covenant and the 
Logos of God as the new covenant. Thus, since the search for truth 
finds its fulfillment in Jesus Christ, and since the philosophical enter- 
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prise centers on this truth, truth is actually more christological than 
philosophical. ‘Truth resides in the sensible realm in the form of the 
Logos incarnate. The Prophets predict this and the Apostles witness it. 

In this vein, Justin uses the argument from prophecy to show that 
the Jewish way of justification before God is obsolete and has been 
surpassed. It is based upon Jewish and Christian mutual respect for 
the OT scriptures and the sovereignty of God in history. ‘The argument 
proceeded by an appeal to a prophecy, a christological interpretation 
and a sign of fulfillment in Jesus. The crux of the argument rested 
in the reality of a fulfillment, in truth. This 1s done through an appeal 
to evidence and facts which are received through observation and 
the Memoirs of the Apostles as portraying history. Thus, it is the 
incarnate Logos, the historical Jesus, who is the key because he is the 
one who brings fulfillment to the Prophecies. Without the event, 
there is nothing to which the prophecies point, nothing that is fulfilled. 

Justin also employs the argument from prophecy to argue that 
Jesus is the New Covenant or Law that was prophesied in scripture. 
The old Mosaic Law is rejected because of its lack of provision of 
salvation. Salvation can only be found in the predicted New Law, 
which surpasses or fulfils the Old. It 1s based on faith, the same faith 
that justified Abraham. 

Finally, the Logos theology of Justin presents the truth of Christianity 
as a master plan in the will of the Father. Because the Father does 
not desire to leave the heavenly realm, the Logos is employed by Justin 
to show the partnership in performing and exemplifying the will of 
God. The Logos (Jesus) was therefore present with the Father before 
creation, was an active agent in creation, appeared in theophanies as 
a true representative of God, and ultimately became the Logos incar- 
nate—God in human form. The key in understanding the incarnation 
of the Logos is that he always carries out the will of the Father, his 
will is the Father's will. Therefore, to see Jesus is to see the Father. 
He completed the knowledge of the Father. 

From the foregoing understanding of Justin's presentation of truth 
we return to the question of concepts of truth. Did Justin hold to 
his old Platonic way of understanding truth, the Hebraic way, or, 
does he fall in line with the NT writers in creating a hybrid con- 
cept of truth? 'The answer should be clear that Justin rejects both 
the Hebraic and Greek concepts of truth for the NT concept. History 
is certainly central in his concept, a history that 1s centered in the 
prediction and the actual appearance of Jesus Christ. The Prophets 
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predicted and the Apostles witnessed his coming. This is similar to 
the Hebraic concept, but the pivotal thing is that with the coming 
of Jesus there is a realized fulfillment of what the Prophets predicted. 
There can be no more waiting, the messiah had arrived. ‘This is also 
similar to the Greek concept in that Justin’s presentation of truth 
was seen as progressive. God had a will and a plan throughout his- 
tory which would prepare humanity for the appearance of the mes- 
siah. But it was an actual appearance within the changing history. 

In light of this we can conclude that Justin continues the NT 
understanding of truth. He is within the tradition of transforming 
Greek and Hebrew thinking to strengthen his presentation of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. There is no “watering down” due to undue 
influence of Platonic thought. 

So we come full circle to the concept of truth in the Dialogue. 
That Jesus was an actual historical person is beyond question to 
Justin. He acted and spoke and these things are recorded in the his- 
toric writings of the Apostles. These writings testify to the reality of 
his appearing. These things have the ability to be tested. But Justin 
realizes that not everything he puts forward as truth is this clear.??* 
Much of Justin’s presentation of truth requires a further investiga- 
tion into his foundations for exegesis or interpretation of scripture, 
and this will be done in chapter four of this work. The fact remains, 
however, that Justin’s presentation of truth rested on his respect for 
the Prophets as hearers and observers of the ultimate reality —God. 

The foundational understanding of Dialogue with Trypho is that it 
is a presentation of what Justin believed to be the ultimate truth— 
salvation for all men through Jesus Christ. His presentation of this 
truth includes the witness of scripture as well as philosophical under- 
pinnings. But the key is that Justin sees these as realities originating 


with God. 


3*4 Dial. 48. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON 
AND THE DIALOGUE WITH TRYPHO 


From the perspective of the emergence of the NT canon, Justin’s 
Dialogue with Trypho is important and intriguing because of the time 
frame in which Justin lived and wrote. Justin remains the most impor- 
tant of all the second century apologists. He is the first post-apostolic 
writer whose writings are of considerable size. Further, he lived in 
and was acquainted with the church at Rome! during a time when 
Christian oral and written tradition still existed side by side, although, 
“slowly the written documents alone were coming to be held as 
authoritative."? It could be argued that this transition is best seen in 
the Apostolic Father Papias of Hieropolis (ca. 60—130), but since his 
extant writings are only fragmentary one is better served by the com- 
paratively voluminous writings of Justin.’ 

As will be seen later in this chapter, the deliberate closing of a 
collection of Christian writings is an event that belongs to an age 
beyond Justin's. This being the case, it is more proper to speak of 
the state of the NT writings in Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho rather 
than the NT canon itself.^ In other words the direction pursued here 
is in the area of Justin’s view of the writings that eventually became 
part of the NT canon. Did he precede Irenaeus in the conception 
of a four-fold gospel canon? Did he use any extra-canonical works 
in his Dialogue? 'These and other related questions will dominate the 


| Eusebius, H.e. 4.11.7-11; 4.16.1-9. 

? L. W. Barnard, Justin Martyr: His Life and Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1967) 53. 

> Greek texts and English translations of the fragments of Papias of Hieropolis can 
be found in J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers (London: Macmillan, 1907) 513-535. 

* Polemics concerning the "closing" of the canon have distracted constructive 
focus on the process of the canon closing. This is what I have in mind by using the 
term state of the NT canon at the time of the Dialogue with Trypho. The process or 
state of the canon does not presuppose a closed canon, but rather focuses on atti- 
tudes toward and uses of early Christian literature on the way to canonization. See, 
A. C. Outler, “The ‘Logic’ of Canon-Making and the Tasks of Canon-Criticism,” 
in W. E. March (ed.), Texts and Testaments: Critical Essays on the Bible and Early Church 
Fathers (FS S. D. Currrie; San Antonio: Trinity University Press, 1980) 263-276. 
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discussion as Justin’s quotations, references, and possible allusions to 
NT documents are examined. 

Study of Justin Martyr in reference to the emerging NT writings 
has centered on the dxopvnpovedpata. It is with good reason that this 
has been the case, for Justin’s conception and use of the “Memoirs” 
and the “Memoirs of the Apostles”? give good indication about the 
attitude he had toward Christian writings of his time. This attitude 1s, 
of course, instructive in a study of the state of the emerging NT canon. 


I. The àzouvnuoveóuaca 


A. Authorship, Rehability and Content 
1. Written Documents 


Justin presents the Memoirs of the Apostles as written documents 
which were composed by the Apostles and those who followed them. 
It is apparent that they are written documents because Justin not 
only quotes from them,’ but he also states that they were read (ava- 
Ywéoketa), along with the writings of the Prophets, during the 
Sunday gathering for instruction and exhortation.? These Memoirs 
were literally created? or put together by the Apostles and their 
followers. It is thus clear that the Memoirs were written by the 
Apostles and their followers. 


2. The Memoirs and the Argument From Prophecy 


Justin refers to the Memoirs of the Apostles a total of fifteen times 
in all his extant writings,'' with the majority of references (13) con- 


5 
6 


ÅTOUVNLOVEVLATA. 
ÅTOUVNUOVEVLATA TOV ATOOTÓAOV. 

7 Justin uses various introductory formulas to introduce quotations from written 
sources which he identifies as memoirs: Dial. 100.1 yéypanto. einov, Dial. 101.3 èv 
toig &nrouvnpoveouaci TOV GNOGTOAWV ADTOD yeypantat, Dial. 103.6 ev totg amopuv- 
nioveopoct TOV AnoGtOAwy yéypantat, Dial. 104.1 onep kal £v toig ATOMVHLOVEDLAOL 
TOV ànootóAov ADTOD yéyparntar yevouevov, Dial. 105.6 tadta eipnKévar £v totg 
&nouvnuoveopuaot yéypovon, Dial. 106.4 à yeypantar £v toic ANOUVNHOVEDLAOL TOV 
àxootóAov abvtod, Dial. 107.1 yéypantar v toic &rouvnpovebpooiv. 

8 ] Apol. 67.3-4. 

? 1 Apol. 66.3 yevopevotc. 

! Dial. 103.8 ovvtetáxyðar. 

I! 7 Apol. 65.3; 67.3; Dial. 100.4; 101.3; 102.5; 103.6, 8; 104.1; 105.1, 5, 6; 106.1, 
3. 4; 107.1. 
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centrated in chapters 99-107 of the Dialogue with Trypho. In each 
instance the term serves to quote, or refer to Christian writings which 
demonstrate that the prophecy of Ps 22 had been fulfilled in Jesus. 
It is here that the value of the Memoirs in Justin’s argument from 
prophecy is seen. It has already been pointed out that Justin was 
converted to Christianity through an appeal to the Prophets. ‘This 
conversion, and the influence of the old man, sets the stage in the 
Dialogue for the framework which Justin would then follow through- 
out—a strong connection with the OT scriptures. As stated above, 
Trypho is clear in his appreciation of this fact.’ 

According to Justin, the Prophets spoke God’s words, thus their 
words are perceived as being on the same level as the words of 
God." This is because the Prophets spoke by “the prophetic spirit,"P 
and “the (holy) spirit of prophecy.”'® The prophetic writings are reli- 
able because they are the words and message of God. 

But this is not the only significance of the prophetic scriptures. 
Another, and perhaps more important, reason is that they prophesy 
and testify concerning the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus. Justin 
uses the life of Christ, as witnessed in the apostolic writings and the 
apostolic tradition, as a sort of proving ground for the prophetic 
scriptures. He therefore believes that Jesus was spoken of in the 
prophetic scriptures. ‘The Jews, therefore, cannot use ignorance as 
an excuse, 


For you [the Jews] did not offer sacrifice to Baal, as your fathers, nor 
did you place cakes in groves and on the high places for the host of 
heavens. Yet, you have not accepted his [God's] Christ. For the one 
who is ignorant of this one [Christ] is also ignorant of the purpose of 
God, and the one who insults and hates this one [Christ] clearly hates 
and insults the one who sent him. And he who does not believe in 
him does not believe the Prophets, who offered the good news and 
proclaimed it to all." 


? Justin’s argument from prophecy is discussed in more detail above, Chapter 
3.V.A. 

5 Dial. 56.16; Dial. 80.1. 

/& See e.g., Dial. 41.2; 44.2, 3; 46.5; 78.8; cf. 80.4—5; 84.1; 94.1; 133.2. 

5 tò npogntikóv nvedua Dial. 43.3; 53.4; 77.3; 91.4. 

l6 Tod (&ytov) KPOMHtiKOdD nvevuatos Dial. 32.3; 84.2; 139.1. 

7 Dial. 136.3 od yap Kai dpe TH Baad eOvete, wc oi natEepes ouv, OdSE £v CVOKTOIC 
Tj HETEWPOLG tónoic néata ENOLEITE TH OTPATLA TOD Odpavod, GAA’ Sti odK E5€Ea0Be 
TOV Xpiotóv orto. 0 yàp TODTOV KyVOOV GyvoEi xoi thv DouATv tod Bed, Kai 6 TODTOV 
DBpiCov xoi mov Kal TOV néuyavta Of Aov ott xod poe? xoi optGer: Kai ei od moteve 
TIG EIG AVTOV, OD MLOTEVEL toic TOV rpogntóv knpúyuaocı toig aùtòv EdayyeAlcapéevotc 
Koi knpoGaociv £ig TAaVTAS. 
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This, in essence, is the argument from prophecy. Everything asserted 
about Jesus in the Christian tradition was predicted by the Prophets 
before he came and was born a man. For Justin the OT scriptures 
were Christian wriüngs.? As Christian writings they needed to be 
interpreted by the Christian tradition.” For this reason, the prophe- 
cies which are delivered or handed down (napadtdmp1) by the Prophets, 
are recalled to prove the event of Jesus Christ, the Logos incarnate 
in space and time.” 

When the concentration of references to the Memoirs in Dial. 
99-107 are examined in light of Justin’s argument from prophecy 
we see that they are vital in his presentation. In this sense Justin 
uses the Memoirs as reliable written records, as documents that are 
accessible to all. Because these documents were written by men who 
lived with Jesus or, as followers of these men, received their infor- 
mation from them as reliable witnesses they are considered by Justin 
to be valuable in proving the fulfillment of prophecy." And this is 
exactly what Justin does with the Memoirs in Dial. 99-107. 


3. The Memoirs and Psalm 22 


In Dial. 99.1 Justin states that he will show Trypho how the whole 
of Ps 22 referred to Christ. Following this assertion Justin makes the 
thirteen references mentioned above to the Memoirs which, in his 
mind, prove that what was stated in Ps 22 is fulfilled in the person 
of Jesus and the events of his incarnation. Contained in these Memoirs 
are many statements about Jesus and references to specific occur- 
rences surrounding his life, death, and resurrection. Thus, from the 
memoirs we can learn about the generation, birth, life, crucifixion, 
and resurrection of Jesus. 


a. Generation 

From the Memoirs one can learn that Jesus is the Son of God and 
that he proceeded before all creatures from the Father by his power 
and will.” Jesus is the only-begotten of the Father of the universe, 
having been begotten of him as his Word (Aóyoc) and Power (6dvaytc).” 


!5 Dial. 28-30. 

'9 See, D. E. Aune, “Justin Martyr’s Use of the Old Testament,” BETS 9 (1966) 
179; J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christan Doctrines (rev. ed.; San Francisco: Harper, 1978) 32. 

? See above, Chapter 3.V.A.3. 

? Dial. 103. 

? Dial. 100.4. 

? Dial. 105.1. 
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b. Birth 

From the Memoirs one can learn that Jesus was born of a virgin** 
in Bethlehem.” At his nativity a star arose causing the Magi from 
Arabia to come and worship him.” Further, King Herod plotted to 
kill him, so, at God’s command, Joseph took Mary and the child 
and fled to Egypt.” 


c. Life 

From the Memoirs one can learn that as soon as Jesus came out of 
the River Jordan at his baptism a voice said to him, “You are my 
Son, today I have begotten you." The devil came and tempted 
Jesus, even so far as to get Jesus to worship him. But Jesus replied, 
“Get behind me Satan! The Lord your God you will worship and 
him only will you serve."? Jesus also urged his disciples to excel the 
Pharisees way of living by stating, “Unless your righteousness far 
exceeds that of the Scribes and Pharisees, you will not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven." Jesus changed the names of some of his 
disciples including Peter, and the sons of Zebedee.” When the Jews 
requested of him a sign, Jesus replied, “An evil and adulterous gen- 
eration demands a sign, and a sign will not be given to them except 
the sign of Jonah.”*? 


d. Crucifixion 

From the Memoirs one can learn that the ones who saw Jesus on 
the cross wagged their heads, curled their lips in scorn, turned up 
their noses, and said, “He was calling Himself the Son of God, let 
him come down [from the cross] and walk! Let God save him!’*? 
In his trial before Pilate Jesus remained silent and would not answer 
his accusers.** It is further recorded that on the night they came to 
capture him on the Mount of Olives that Jesus’ perspiration poured 


^^ Dial. 100.4; 105.1. 

29 Dial. 102.2. 

2 Dial. 106.4. 

? Dial. 102.2. 

8 Dial. 103.6 Yidc pov et o9, &yà ońuepov yeyévvnkóá oe: 

^ Dial. 103.6 “Yraye ónioo pov, catava: Kdpiov tov Üeóv cov npookuvijoeis koi 
AVTO LOVO AaTpEDvGELG. 

°° Dial. 105.6 'Eàv uh nepiooeóon ouàv fj 6uoi000vn nAciov tv ypauuatéov Kai 
Oa picatov, od un cicéAOnte eio thv Baoireiav tàv oopavàv. 

31 Dial. 100.4; 106.3. 

? Dial. 107.1 Tevea novnpa xoi poiyadis onuetov £rintei, Kai onueiov oo 6o0fjoetod 
QVTOIS £i UN TO ONLEIOV Tova. 

? Dial. 101.3 Yióv Oeod eavtov £Aeye, kataßàs nepinateitw: cwodtw otov ó Osóc. 

* Dial. 102.5. 
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out like blood as he prayed, “If possible, let this cup pass."? Jesus 
was indeed crucified and that after the crucifixion those who crucified 
him would divide his garments among themselves. During his trial 
Jesus did not utter a word in his own defense. ? As he was giving 
up his spirit on the cross he said, “Father, into thy hands I commit 
my spirit." While Jesus was with the Apostles before his arrest, they 
sang hymns to God.? 


e. Resurrection 
From the Memoirs one can learn that Jesus was resurrected from 
the dead on the third day after the crucifixion.” 

The above information is presented by Justin in Dial. 99-107 as 
proof that the prophecies of Ps 22 had actually occurred in Jesus. 
No argument for the reliability or the existence of the Memoirs is 
offered, they are self-evidently presented as proving the occurrences 
of certain events in the life of Jesus. Thus, it is quite clear that these 
written Memoirs inform readers about Jesus and that the informa- 
tion which is related in these concentrated references (99—107) are 
said to be contained in the Memoirs. But can these Memoirs be 
more specifically identified? Much of the study about Justin Martyr 
has centered on this very issue, 1.e., what are the Memoirs? 


B. Identification of the Memoirs 


For our purposes, it is best to begin discussion of this issue with the 
concentrated references to the Memoirs in Dial. 99-107. ‘There Justin 
actually identifies the source of one of Jesus’ sayings as being writ- 
ten in the gospel (£v tô evayyeAtm). Justin states, “... but also in the 
gospel it is written that he [ Jesus] said, ‘Everything has been handed 
over to me by the Father .. .' "? Here Justin uses the term evayyéAtov 
as a source where one may obtain sayings of Jesus in written form. 
The use of the term is provocative in light of the fact that it 1s con- 
tained within those concentrated references to the Memoirs of the 
Apostles. We know that the Memoirs are written documents, and 


3 Dial. 103.8 IIapeA0éto, ci Svvatov, tò TOTHPLOV TODTO. 

36 Dial. 104.1-2. 

37 Dial. 105.5 IIótep, eic xeip&c cov napatiBepar tò nveouó pov. 

38 Dial. 106.1. 

? Dial. 107.1. 

© Dial. 100.1 xoi èv tQ &oayyeAto be yéypartar einóv- Távta uot napadedotat ox 
TOD TATPOG. 
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Justin has just stated that the “gospel” is a written document as well. 
We also know that just as the evayyeAtov contains sayings of Jesus in 
a written form, so do the Memoirs.*! Could it be that the Memoirs 
and the evayyéAvov are simply different terms for the same docu- 
ment(s)? 

Justin does use the term evayyeAtov two other times in his writings, 


For the Apostles, in the Memoirs created by them, which are also 
called gospels, have handed down that which he [Jesus] commanded . . .* 


Trypho said... But I believe your precepts in the so-called gospel to 
be so wonderful and so great that no one 1s able to keep them. For 
I have carefully read them.? 


It does appear that these three occurrences of the term support the 
tentative conclusion above that when Justin refers to the eooyyéAvov 
he is referring to a written document—the Memoirs. This is indeed 
the scholarly consensus.* 

If we know that in Justin the &xouvnpoveduata and the evayyeArov 
are written documents, that both contain sayings of Jesus in written 
form, and that both record events surrounding the life of Jesus, then 
it is quite probable that both the &nouvnpoveduata and the evayyéArov 
are references to the same writing(s). Justin often uses these as reli- 
able demonstration that prophecies of the OT concerning Jesus had 
taken place. They are trustworthy records because the authors of 
these documents were men who lived with Jesus or, as their fol- 
lowers, received their information from them as reliable witnesses.* 


*! See, Dial. 103.6, 8; 105.5, 6; 107.1. 

*? 1 Apol. 66.3 ot yap &nóotoAot £v toic YEVOLEVOIG DX’ ADTO@V &rxouvnpuovebpuootv, 
& ka Aeivat EvaAyyEALA, OVTWS ra péóokav évxetéADat avtos. 

55 Dial. 10.2 ouv dé koi tà Ev TO Aeyouévo eoayyeAtio TapayyéALata Oovpaotó 
odtas Kai peyáña éntotoquoa civar, ao oxoAopévew unõéva Sbvac801 quAGEo1 aðté: 
uol yàp £u£Amoev EvtvyxEIV AVTOIC. 

* See e.g., L. W. Barnard, Justin Martyr; H. Y. Gamble, The New Testament Canon. 
Its Making and Meaning (Guides to Biblical Scholarship; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 
28-29; G. M. Hahneman, The Muratorran Fragment and the Development of the Canon 
(Oxford Theological Monographs; Oxford: Clarendon, 1992) 96-98; C. E. Hill, 
“Justin and the New Testament Writings,” StudPat 30 (1997) 42—48; H. Koester, 
Ancient Christian Gospels. Their History and Development (London: SCM/ Philadelphia: 
‘Trinity Press International, 1990) 40-43; W. Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century 
(London: Macmillan, 1876) 88-137; G. N. Stanton, “The Fourfold Gospel,” NTS 
43 (1997) 329—332; B. F. Westcott, A General Survey of the History of the Canon of the 
New Testament (5th ed.; Cambridge and London: Macmillan, 1881) 96-179. 

95 Dial. 103. 
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C. Non-Referenced Material in the Dialogue 


But the Dialogue with Trypho contains additional appeals to this type 
of information. For example, throughout the rest of the Dialogue Justin 
relates much of the same of information that he did in Dial. 99—107 
concerning the generation, birth, life, crucifixion and resurrection of 
Jesus.“ It is only in the concentrated references, however, that Justin 
informs the reader that the information can be found in the Memoirs. 
In these other references the reader is not informed as to the source 
of the information which Justin communicates. But because this same 
information 1s later stated by Justin to be included in the Memoirs, 
we can safely conclude that wherever this information is given to 
the reader without indication of source, Justin most likely obtained 
it from the Memoirs. In other words, information that is given by 
Justin anywhere in the Dialogue with Trypho that is consistent with the 
information contained in the concentrated section of Dial. 99-107, 
is best understood as having its source in the Memoirs of the Apostles. 

This leaves open the question as to the source(s) of the other infor- 
mation about Jesus: his life, information about John the Baptist, and 
sayings that are attributed to him by Justin. For example, in refer- 
ence to Jesus’ life, Justin informs his readers that Jesus ascended into 
heaven," that there was no lodging place at Bethlehem at the time 
of Jesus’ birth, and that the soldiers cast lots for Jesus’ garments 
at the cross." In reference to John the Baptist, Justin informs his 


46 Dial. 17.1; 23.3; 30.3; 32.3; 40.1; 51.1-2; 53.5; 77.4; 78.1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7; 85.2; 
88.1, 3; 94.5; 97.1, 4. 

47 Dial. 17.1; 32.3; 85.2. 

*5 Dial. 78.5. 

*$ Dial. 97.4. Other events referred to by Justin with no reference to source 
include: that he was a descendant of Abraham (32.3); that Pilate was governor of 
Judea when Jesus was crucified (30.3); that Christ was placed at God’s right hand 
after the resurrection (32.3); that Christ commanded us to offer the Eucharistic 
bread in remembrance of his passion (40.1); that Jesus ordered his disciples to get 
an ass and its foal when he was about to enter Jerusalem (53.2); that the Magi 
presented gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh to the child (78.2); that the Magi 
were admonished in a vision not to return to Herod (78.2); that Joseph received a 
vision commanding him not to put Mary away for her conception was of the Holy 
Spirit (78.3); that Joseph received another vision commanding him, Mary and the 
child to go into Egypt and remain there until another vision should advise them 
to return (78.4); that the Magi failed to return to Herod as a result of the vision 
they received (78.7); that Herod, because the Magi had not informed him who the 
child was, ordered every boy in Bethlehem to be killed (78.7); that Jesus was the 
son of a carpenter (88.8). 
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readers that Elyah is a forerunner of the Christ and that John the 
Baptist is Elijah.” In reference to dominical sayings, one can deduce 
that there are no less than twenty-three sayings in the Dialogue that 
Justin attributes to Jesus?! The question at hand concerning the 
information contained in these references in the Dialogue centers 
around the source—where did Justin get this information? 

We do know that all the information contained in the concen- 
trated section of chapters 99-107 can be found in what later became 
the canonical Synoptic Gospels. If we now compare the information 
that Justin cites or alludes to with no source reference we can also 
see that the majority of it 1s found in what later became the canon- 
ical Synoptic Gospels.?? This is strong evidence that the source for 
this material is also the Memoirs of the Apostles which, ultimately, 
contain (at least) synoptic gospel material. Thus, one possible con- 
clusion which might be reached that is Justin, in one form or another, 
knew of the Synoptic Gospels, that he used them in his Dialogue with 
Trypho, and that he referred to them as Memoirs of the Apostles. 
But, it remains to be seen that this is the most likely conclusion. 


D. Source of the JNon- Referenced Material in the Dialogue 


The fact is that Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho contains passages remi- 
niscent of passages from the canonical Gospels. Few would argue 
with this conclusion, but the issue becomes a bit clouded when 
research is devoted to attempting to identify the source(s) that Justin 
quotes and alludes to. For the last two centuries scholars have been 
trying to ascertain the exact relationship between the writings of 
Justin and the canonical gospels.? 


5 Dial. 49.3-5; 51.1-2. Other events surrounding John the Baptist which Justin 
relates with no reference to source include: a quotation of John the Baptist as he 
sat by the Jordan (49.3); that John was imprisoned by Herod, and while in prison 
the dancing of Herod’s niece pleased Herod so much that he promised to give her 
whatever she desired. At her mother’s prompting the niece asked for the head of 
John the Baptist (49.4); a description of John’s clothing and diet, and a summary 
of his preaching by the Jordan, saying that he was not the Christ (88.7). 

`! "These include the following: Dial. 17.3, 4 (2x); 35.2-3; 48.8; 51.3; 76.4, 5 (2x), 
6, 7; 81.4; 82.1—2; 88.8; 93.2; 96.3; 112.4; 120.6; 122.1; 125.1, 4; 130.4; 140.4. 

? For a comparison of Justin's NT quotes or allusions with actual NT docu- 
ments see the Appendix. 

5 For a detailed summary of the past and present research into this area see, 
A. J. Bellinzoni, The Sayings of Jesus in the Writings of justin Martyr (NovTSup 17; 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1967); D. A. Hagner, “The Sayings of Jesus in the Apostolic 
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The investigation was initiated in 1814 by Johann Christian Zahn. 
Zahn believed that the Gospel text from which Justin quoted was 
the Gospel According to the Hebrews. Further investigation into this Gospel 
caused Zahn to conclude that quotations from the Gospel According to 
the Hebrews in Epiphanius show that this now lost Jewish-Christian 
Gospel was a harmonized work, composed from three synoptic Gospels 
(or, more likely, early versions of them).? Since then Zahn’s asser- 
tions have been echoed by many scholars. 

Zahn’s conclusions were based on both textual and circumstantial 
evidence. ‘The textual evidence shows that the document used by 
Epiphanius shares several distinct readings with the source Justin is 
citing. For example, both report that a “fire” (nop) or “light” (@@c) 
shone in the Jordan at Jesus’ baptism, and both have the full text 
of Ps 2:7 when Jesus is baptized, “this day I have begotten you.”° 
Textual agreements such as this suggest a common source. 

The circumstantial evidence shows two characteristics: First, the 
longer the citation in Justin, the more obviously it is harmonized; 
second, the harmonizations consist of passages drawn only from the 
synoptics, Johannine elements are absent. Because Zahn knew that 
the Gospel According to the Hebrews appeared to be a harmony which 
also incorporated synoptic texts he drew the conclusion that when 
Justin set about to write his Apologies and Dialogue with Trypho, his 
Gospel citations were taken from an already existing harmonized 
source known to Epiphanius as the Gospel According to the Hebrews. 

Zahn’s conclusions have led Petersen to draw a very important 
observation?" the Harmonized Gospel tradition antedates Tatian, 
and probably even Justin. Petersen then proceeds to show that there 


Fathers and Justin Martyr,” in D. Wenham (ed.), Gospel Perspectives Vol. 5: The Jesus 
Tradition Outside the Gospels (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1984) 233-268; H. Koester, “The 
Text of the Synoptic Gospels in the Second Century,” in W. L. Petersen (ed.), Gospel 
Traditions in the Second Century. Origins, Rescensions, Text and Transmission (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1989) 19-37; W. L. Petersen, “From Justin to Pepys: 
The History of the Harmonized Gospel Tradition” StudPat 30 (1997) 71-76; idem, 
“Textual Evidence of Tatian's Dependence upon Justin’s 'AIIOMNHMONEYMATA," 
NTS 36 (1990) 512-534. 

? Peterson, “From Justin to Pepys,” 71. 

5 J. C. Zahn, “Ist Ammon oder Tatian Verfasser der ins Lateinische, Altfrankische 
und Arabische übersetzten Evangelien-Harmonie? und was hat Tatian bei seinem 
bekannten Diatessaron oder Diapente vor sich gehabt und zum Grunde gelegt?” in 
C. A. G. Keil and H. G. Tzschirner, Analekten für das Studium der exegetischen und sys- 
tematischen "Theologie 2/1 (Leipzig, 1814), 206-207. 

5 Epiphanius, Panarion 30.13.7; Justin, Dial. 88.3. 

? Petersen, “From Justin to Pepys,” 73. 
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is good evidence for three other harmonies that antedate Tatian’s 
Diatessaron. First, 1t is clear that the canonical Gospels are, in the 
strict sense, harmonies of earlier material. It does not matter if one 
argues that the Gospel of Matthew came first followed by Luke, and 
finally Mark, who harmonized Matthew and Luke. Nor does it mat- 
ter if one argues that Luke and Matthew harmonized “Q” with 
Mark, as well as their own special traditions. The fact remains, in 
each of these hypotheses a harmony of an earlier Gospel(s) is ap- 
parent. Second, Eusebius mentions a man named Ammonius of 
Alexandria. Knowledge of this individual is very scarce. But Altaner 
believes him to be a contemporary of Origen.” If this is so, then 
he would be a contemporary of Tatian. Eusebius claims that Ammonius 
created a Gospel “diatessaron” where he set running beside a sec- 
tion of Matthew the same pericope from other Gospels. Third, 
According to Jerome, Theophilus of Antioch composed a harmony.” 
As an opponent of Marcion, Theophilus would have been a con- 
temporary of Justin. Nothing more is said of the work. 

The idea of a pre-Tatianic harmony is, therefore, very probable. 
Because of this scholars have taken Zahn’s conclusions as a starting 
point from which to proceed and identify the source of Justin’s quo- 
tations. An informative exercise in this vein is collecting Justin’s cita- 
tions and allusions to sources other than from OT scripture.®! Once 
this is done it is evident that the citations and allusions contain 
numerous variant readings and are frequently harmonized versions 
of other documents.” 

For example, Dial. 78.4 contains a description of the Judean census 
and the revelation to Joseph and Mary to go into Egypt after Jesus’ 
birth, 


5 B. Altaner, Patrology (Frieburg: Herder, 1960) 210. 

? Eusebius, Ep. ad Carpianum 1. 

6° Jerome, Ep. ad Algasiam 6. 

°l This is done for the Dialogue with Trypho in the Appendix. 

? For a complete discussion concerning the harmonizing tendencies in Justin see, 
A. Baker, “Justin’s Agraphon in the Dialogue With Trypho,” JBL 87 (1968) 277-287; 
A. J. Bellinzom, “The Source of the Agraphon in Justin Martyr’s Dialogue With 
Trypho 47:5," VC 17 (1963) 65-70; idem, The Sayings of Jesus in the Writings of Justin 
Martyr, Hagner, “The Sayings of Jesus in the Apostolic Fathers and Justin Martyr”; 
L. K. Kline, “Harmonized Sayings of Jesus in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies and 
Justin Martyr," NW 66 (1975) 223-241; Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels; Petersen, 
“Textual Evidence of Tatian's Dependence Upon Justin’s "ATTOMNHMONEYMATA”. 
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Therefore, being afraid, he [Joseph] did not reject her [Mary]. But 
at the time when the first census was being taken by Quirinius, he 
[Joseph] went up from Nazareth, where he lived, to Bethlehem, to 
which he belonged, in order to register. For he was by birth of the 
people of Judah, which inhabited that land. And he was directed to 
go with Mary into Egypt and stay there with the child until again it 
was revealed to them to return to Judea.” 


This is a good example of the harmonizing tendency in Dialogue with 
Trypho. The events referred to here can be found in both Matt 2:13 
and Luke 2:1—5. The interesting thing when the three passages are 
compared is that neither of the canonical passages contain every ele- 
ment in the passage from the Dialogue. The first part of the passage, 
which refers to the census, is found only in the Lukan passage. While 
the second part of the passage, which refers to the escape into Egypt, 
is found only in the Matthean passage. This amounts to strong evi- 
dence that Justin, or the source which Justin was using, harmonized 
the two passages. 

Another example that strongly suggests that Justin harmonized 
passages or that he used a harmony is found in Dial. 88.7, 


For John was sitting by the Jordan proclaiming a baptism of repen- 
tance, wearing only a belt made of skin and a garment of camel hairs, 
and eating nothing except locusts and wild honey. Men thought him 
to be the Christ—to which he cried out, “I am not the Christ, but 
the voice of one crying out. For one will come who is stronger than 
me, whose sandals I am not worthy to carry.™ 


This appears to be a harmonization of a number of verses found in 
the synoptics: Matt 3:1-6, 11; Mark 1:4-7; Luke 3:3, 15-16. The 
fact that the canonical versions are ordered differently and the fact 
that the canonical versions are not one continuous narrative, while 
Justin’s version is, suggests harmonization. 


° poBnBeic obv odk éxBéBAnKev otv, QU AL, ànoypofic otong £v ti Tovdaig tote 
TPOTNG ETL Kupnviov, &veAnA8et GTO NoCapét, EvOa wet, eig BnOAeep, SOev 7 nv, 
ånoypáyaoðar: ATÒ yàp tfjg KATOLIKOVONG thv yv £xeivnv gvAtic Tovda tÒ YEVOG TV. 
xoi adTOS dpa: th Mapia KeAevetar £&GeAOeiv eic Atyontov Koi civar EKET &ua TO roto, 
AYP dv QVTOIG TOA dnoxavgOh &naveAOeiv cic TV Tovóatav. 

64 "Ioávvoo yàp raðečopévov € EN TOD ‘Topdavov Kal KNpUSOOVTOG Bantiopo petavoiag, 
xoi Góvnv Seppativny kal évõvpa GO TPLZOV kauńdov póvov qopobvtog Koi pndéev 
&o0iovt0sG nÀilv åxpiðaç kal pédi € Gyplov, ot &vOponot neAópupovov adtov eivat TÒV 
Xpiotov- Tp0G obs xoi abtoe épóo.- OvK eii ò Xpiotds, &ÀAà povi Po@vtos: NEEL yap 
6 ioyvpdtepds uov, Od ook eiì ikavdg tà oxoófuato. Baotáocar. 
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The examples presented above suggest that the source(s) for the 
harmony (whether it be Justin himself who is harmonizing or whether 
Justin is using a harmony) are the Synoptic Gospels. But there are 
also examples of this harmonizing tendency with variants that are 
not found in any of the Gospels. For example, when relating the 
event of the birth of Jesus, Justin states, 


But when the child was born in Bethlehem, since Joseph did not have 
ready somewhere to stop for the night in the village, they stopped for 
the night in a cave which was near the village. And while they were 
there, Mary brought forth the Christ and laid him in a manger, where 
the Magi who came from Arabia found him.” 


Here we have very much the same events recorded in Matt 2:1—25 
and Luke 2:7. Evidence of harmony exists by the fact that the event 
of laying the child in the manger, which 1s peculiar to Luke, 1s men- 
tioned along with other material that is included in Matthew. But 
there are also two very important differences between Justin’s cita- 
tion and the two evangelists. First, Justin states that Jesus was born 
in a “cave” (onnAatov) while Matthew states that the Magi found 
the child in a “house” (oixia). Second, Justin mentions here (and 
several other places? that the Magi were from Arabia, but none of 
the canonical accounts includes this detail. This supports the previous 
assertion that Justin probably harmonized sources himself or that he 
used a harmonized source. Further, because some of the information 
that Justin includes is not found in our canonical documents this 
indicates that Justin used sources in addition to the Synoptic Gospels. 

Another example of a harmonizing tendency which includes infor- 
mation not found in any of the synoptics is Dial. 88.3, 


And when Jesus came to the Jordan River, where John was baptizing, 
he stepped down into the water and a fire ignited in the Jordan. And 
as he was coming up from the water, the Holy Spirit alighted upon 
him like a dove [as] the Apostles of this very Christ of ours wrote.9? 


9 They also point out the fact that the verbal agreement suggests written for- 
mula as opposed to merely oral. 

66 Dial. 78.5 yevvnBévtoc 5é tote ToD nordiov év BeOAcép, éneior] Iwono ovdk eiyev 
EV Ti] KON £ketvn TOV kata oat, Ev ONNAAI® twi ObvVEYYUG THs kóng katéàvos: kal 
TOTE, AVTOV OvtTwOV Exel, EtTeTOKEL Mapia tov Xpiotóv kai év atvy adtov étePeixer, 
Snov EABdvtec oi dnd "AppaBias uáyor evpov abtov. 

9? Dial. 77.4; 78.1, 2, 5, 7; 88.1. 

Kai tote £ABóvtog toU Inood Ext tov Topddavnv rotapov, évOa 0 "Im&vvng éBantiCe, 
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The mention of the fire igniting the waters of the Jordan is men- 
tioned in no canonical document, yet Justin accepts the handing 
down of this tradition through that which the Apostles wrote (€ypayav). 

When Justin’s references are compared to the documents which 
later became canonical, three observations can be made. First, in all 
likelihood a harmony was employed by Justin. He may have har- 
monized the texts himself, or he may have used an already existing 
harmony. Second, the harmony is based on the synoptics, with most 
of the information paralleled there. ‘Third, the harmony also employed 
some extra-canonical source(s). 

For many years debate has centered on how best to understand 
these phenomena. In this vein, Justin’s divergences from or additions 
to the text of our canonical Gospels has been explained from five 
perspectives. (1) Failure of memory. ‘This perspective believes that when 
Justin quotes variations and diverges from canonical sources it 1s 
because he relies on his memory rather than referring directly to 
the document for his source.” (2) The use of one or more extra-canonical 
source. This perspective sees Justin as dependent on a source that was 
not later included in the NT canon. However, the source is most 
likely a harmony of documents that were later included in the canon.” 
(3) The use of pre-synoptic harmony. ‘This perspective argues that the vari- 
ations in Justin are due to the fact that Justin used harmonized 
sources that were prior to the synoptics.'! (4) The use of a post-synoptic 
harmony. This perspective holds that the variations are explained by 


KateAQdvtoc tod Inco éri tò 060p Kai ndp voln v TO “lopdavy, xoi avaddvt0¢ 
adtod Ad TOD VSaTOS WC nepiotepàv TO GYLOV nvedua ExiNTHvar ex’ adtOV Eypayay ot 
&nóotoÀoi ADTOD TODTOV TOD XP1OTOdD NLOV. 

9 See e.g., K. Semisch, Die apostolischen Denkwürdigkeiten des Martyrers Justinus 
(Hamburg, 1848) 389—392; T. Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, 1.2 (Erlangen: 
Andreas Deichert, 1881) 114—116; 463-585; W. A. Shotwell, The Biblical Exegesis of 
justin Martyr (London: SPCK, 1965) 24-25. 

” See e.g., E. R. Buckley, “Justin Martyr’s Quotations from the Synoptic Tradition," 
JTS 36 (1935) 175; C. A. Credner, Beiträge zur Einleitung in die biblischen Schriften 
(Halle, 1832) 133-149, 266-267; A. Hilgenfeld, Aristische Untersuchungen über die 
Evangelien fustin^s, der Clementinischen Homilien und Marcion’s (Halle, 1850); O. A. Piper, 
“The Nature of the Gospel According to Justin Martyr," JR 41 (1961) 155-168; 
A. Thoma, “Justins literarisches Verhältnis zu Paulus und zum Johannesevangelium,” 
Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theologie 18 (1875) 383—412; G. Volkmar, Uber Justin den 
Märtyrer und sein Verhältnis zu unsern Evangelien (Zurich, 1853); Zahn, “Ist Ammon oder 
Tatian Verfasser der ins Lateinische, Altfrankische und Arabische überstetzen 
Evangelien-Harmonie?" 206-207. ' 

7 See e.g., W. Bousset, Die Evangeliencitate Justins des Martyrers in ihrem Wert für die 
Evangelienkritik (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1891) 114-116. 
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the fact that Justin used a harmony that was based upon the syn- 
optics and other extra-canonical material.” (5) The use of only the canon- 
wal gospels. ‘This position argues that Justin used only the canonical 
gospels, which he sometimes quoted exactly, sometimes harmonized, 
and sometimes modified for dogmatic or catechetical reasons.” 

A. J. Bellinzoni, in his monograph The Sayings of Jesus in the Writings 
of justin Martyr, has carefully examined the variations of the sayings 
of Jesus in Justin’s writings. In light of the above explanations for 
their occurrence Bellinzoni examines each position and concludes 
that the best solution is that Justin relied on a post-synoptic harmony.” 

Bellinzoni concludes that there is no basis for the position that 
Justin’s variations were the result of a failure of memory. The posi- 
tion that Justin is dependent upon pre-synoptic material 1s also seen 
as without foundation because the evidence overwhelmingly points 
to a post-synoptic source. ‘The thesis that Justin used only the canon- 
ical gospels is also given little credence because, even though the 
majority of Justin’s sources were based upon canonical sources, there 
is considerable evidence that Justin’s sources were not always the 
canonical gospels themselves but rather post-canonical sources based 
on the synoptics. Bellinzoni also concludes that the idea that Justin 
is dependent on one or more non-canonical gospels is also lacking 
in evidence. Not only are the parallels between the specific non- 
canonical gospel mentioned by adherents different, but ultimately all 
the sayings in Justin are based in the synoptics. 

Bellinzoni places his agreement with the solution that Justin used 
a post-synoptic harmony of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. His evidence 
for such a conclusion includes the following:” 


” See e.g., Bellinzoni, The Sayings of jesus in the Writings of Justin Martyr, M. von 
Englehardt, Das Christenthum Justins Martyrers, Eine Untersuchung über die Anfänge katholischen 
Glaubenslehre (Erlangen, 1878) 335-348; E. Lippelt, Quae fuerint Justini Martyris 
APOMNHMONEUMA TA quaque ratione cum forma Evangeliorum syro-latina cohaeserint (Halle, 
1901) 35; E. F. Osborn, fustin Martyr (BHT Gerhard Ebeling; Tübingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1973) 120—138; W. Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century, 
136-138. 

See e.g., A. Baldus, Das Verháltnis Justins des Martyrers zu unsern synoptischen Evangelien 
(Münster, 1895) 98ff.; E. Massaux, The Influence of the Gospel of Saint Matthew on Christian 
Literature Before Saint Irenaeus. Book 3: The Apologists and the Didache (ET N. J. Belval 
& S. Hecht; New Gospel Studies 5/2; Leuven: Peeters, 1986); idem, “La Texte du 
Sermone sur la Montagne de Mattieu utilisé par Saint Justin,” ETAL 28 (1952) 
411—448; B. F. Westcott, A General Survey of the Canon of the New Testament, 96-179. 

^ Bellinzoni, The Sayings of Jesus in the Writings of Justin Martyr, 139-142. 

^ Bellinzoni, The Sayings of Jesus in the Writings of Justin Martyr, 140. 
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1) It is easily demonstrated that Justin used more than one source. 

2) Justin generally used as his source written tradition. 

3) Justin’s written sources harmonized parallel material from Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. 

4) In the case of Matthew and Luke, related material from different 
parts of a single gospel were often combined into a single saying. 

5) Justin’s sources often derived material from a single gospel (either 
Matthew or Luke, never Mark or John). 

6) Justin’s quotations of the sayings of Jesus show absolutely no depen- 
dence on the Gospel of John. 


It should be pointed out that Bellinzoni purposed only to examine 
the sayings of Jesus contained in the writings of Justin. He did not 
examine the narrative material. But with respect to the narrative 
material, I agree with many scholars who say virtually the same 
thing, i.e., that Justin’s source was a harmonized account.” 

The point in this brief recount of explanations of variants in Justin 
is to center on the fact that Justin’s use of, or even composition of, 
a harmony is undeniable. It is apparent that each of the above expla- 
nations somehow allows for a harmony as a source for Justin’s cita- 
tions. Agreement on this point is quite significant when we bring it 
into the subject of the shape or state of the NT canon at the time 
of Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho. 


Il. The New Testament Canon 


“When we follow the process of the formation of the canon in detail, 
we can hardly avoid the impression that the second century really 
had no need of a canon."" This provocative statement by Kurt 
Aland summarizes Justin Martyr’s relationship to the NT canon. 
Once we understand that the source of some his content and quotations 
was a harmony we are in the proper position to understand how 
Justin viewed these Christian writings, thus leading to a clearer under- 
standing of the state of the NT canon in Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho. 


7$ See e.g., Koester, Ancient. Christian Gospels, 360—402; idem, “The Text of the 
Synoptic Gospels in the Second Century”; Petersen, “From Justin to Pepys”; idem, 
“Textual Evidence of Tatian's Dependence Upon Justin’s "ATTOMNHMONEYMATA”; 
G. N. Stanton, “The Fourfold Gospel,” MIS 43 (1997) 329—332. 

"7 K. Aland, A History of Christianity (2 vols.; ET J. L. Schaaf; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1985) 1.114. 
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Justin lived in and was acquainted with the church at Rome dur- 
ing a time when Christian oral and written tradition still existed side 
by side, although, “slowly the written documents alone were com- 
ing to held as authoritative." Just as this relationship between oral 
and written tradition must be placed in its proper perspective in the 
second century, so must the relationship between scripture and canon. 
In other words, if the written documents were slowly coming to gain 
popularity and prestige, one must take care in describing or assum- 
ing how these writings were perceived and used. This care must be 
manifested in the employ of specific terms to describe Christian lit- 
erature used during the mid-second century. Specifically, a proper 
definition of the terms “scripture” and “canon” are essential if one 
is to understand Justin’s view of and possible contribution to the for- 
mation of the NT canon. This is precisely where Aland’s statement 
above must come into focus because the only “canon” in existence 
during Justin’s era was the canon or rule of faith. 


A. The Rule of Faith? 


The earliest reference to the rule of faith is found in the writings of 
Irenaeus.? Because most of Irenaeus’s works survive only in Latin 
the exact language used by him is uncertain. We know that he did 
use the phrase “rule of truth” (xavàv tfjg GAnVetas) among his other 
expressions, because this phrase occurs in one extant Greek frag- 
ment.?! Irenaeus also uses the words “preaching” (xüpvyno), “the 


7? Barnard, Justin Martyr, 53. 

? The following is meant only as a brief summary. For a convenient listing of 
the ante-Nicene rules of faith see P. Schaff, The Creeds of Christendom (rev. ed. by 
D. S. Schaff, 3 Vols.; Grand Rapids: Baker, 1996) 2.9-41. For a more detailed 
discussion on the rule of faith see O. Cullmann, The Earhest Christian Confessions (ET 
J. K. S. Reid; London: Lutterworth, 1949); R. P. C. Hanson, Tradition in the Early 
Church (Library of History and Doctrine; London: SCM, 1962); J. N. D. Kelly, Early 
Christian Creeds (London/New York/Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1950) 30—99; 
idem, Early Christian. Doctrines, 29-108; J. T. Lienhard, The Bible, the Church, and 
Authority. The Canon of the Christian Bible in History and Theology (Collegeville, Minn.: 
The Liturgical Press, 1995); B. M. Metzger, Canon of the New Testament. Its Origin, 
Development, Significance. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1992) 251—253; H. A. Oberman, “Quo 
Vadis, Petre? Tradition from Irenaeus to Humani Generis," in idem, The Dawn of the 
Reformation. Essays in Late Medieval and Early Reformation Thought (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1986) 269—296; E. F. Osborn, “Reason and the Rule of Faith in the Second 
Century ap,” in R. R. Williams, The Making of Orthodoxy (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989) 40—61. 

8° This paragraph is dependent on Hanson, Tradition in the Early Church, 75. 

9! Haer. 1.1.20. 
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faith” (n ntotic), and “the tradition” (napddootc) to express the same 
thing. His Latin translator seems to have regularly translated all 
words used for the rule of faith by the phrase “rule of truth” (regula 
veritatis). Tertullian prefers to use the phrase “rule of faith". 

The rule of faith was not a fixed formula or creed. ‘This is evi- 
denced in the fact that no two writers of the early church express 
the rule in exactly the same way.” Further, not even the same writer 
in the same document states it in exactly the same way either.” 
Thus, the rule of faith was expressed in a more fluid way. Its con- 
tent was broadly the same as most later creeds, which included one 
God the creator, Jesus Christ and his coming, the Holy Spirit, the 
Church, and the future judgment.“ Perhaps the best way to define 
or show the content of the rule of faith is to examine its use by its 
two main representatives, Irenaeus and Tertullian. 


1. Irenaeus and the Rule of Faith 


Irenaeus is well known for his major work directed against the 
Gnostics, Against Heresies. While this work is certainly valuable for 
gaining information about the Gnostic system and how Irenaeus 
viewed it, it is also valuable simply because it contains much posi- 
tive exposition of contemporary orthodoxy. In his exposition of the 
true faith in contrast to the élitism of secret gnostic revelations 
Irenaeus posits the “gift of truth”. He states, “Wherefore it is incum- 
bent to obey the presbyters who are in the Church,—those who, as 
I have shown, possess the succession from the apostles; those who, 
together with the episcopate, have received the certain gift of truth 
[charisma veritatis certum}, according to the good pleasure of the Father.” 


? G. W. H. Lampe, “Christian Theology in the Patristic Period,” in H. Cunliffe- 
Jones with B. Drewery (eds), A History of Christian. Doctrine (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1978) 42. Perhaps a better way to state this would be to say that the rule 
of faith was a fixed form for every local church, and that is why no two writers 
express it in the same way. 

55 For example, compare the three delineations of the Rule of Faith in Irenaeus 
in Haer. 1.9.4; 1.10.1; 5.20.1. See also, H. Lietzmann, A History of the Early Church 
(4 vols.; ET B. L. Woolf; Cleveland and New York: The World Publishing Company, 
1961) 2.114-115. 

?* W. H. C. Frend, The Early Church (Knowing Christianity; London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1965) 77; S. G. Hall, Doctrine and Practice in the Early Church (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991) 61. 

85 Irenaeus, Haer. 4.26.2. ET from A. Roberts & J. Donaldson, Ante-Nicene Fathers 
(10 vols.; Peabody: Hendrickson, 1994 [Buffalo: Christian Literature Publishing 
Company, 1885]) 1.315-567. 
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In the context Irenaeus makes reference to a process of succes- 
sion from the Apostles to the contemporary church leadership safe- 
guarding this gift of truth. The succession of which Irenaeus speaks, 
in his opinion, maintains the true faith. The succession safeguards 
the faith which is the tradition derived from the Apostles, or the 
apostolic tradition. In opposition to those who are forming wrong 
doctrines concerning the Father and the Son Irenaeus claims that, 


. the preaching of the Church is everywhere consistent, and con- 
tinues in an even course, and receives testimony from the prophets, 
apostles, and all the disciples—as I have proved—through [those in] 
the beginning, the middle, and the end, and through the entre dis- 
pensation of God, and that well-grounded system which tends to man's 
salvation, namely, our faith; which, having been received from the 
Church, we do preserve, and which always, by the Spirit of God, 
renewing its youth, as if it were some precious deposit in an excellent 
vessel, causes the vessel itself containing it to renew its youth also. For 
this gift of God has been entrusted to the Church, as breath was to 
the first created man, for this purpose, that all the members receiving 
it may be vivified.*’ 


In Irenaeus's thinking, church leaders are both representatives and 
spokesmen—defenders of the apostolic tradition which is consistent 
everywhere the church is present. ‘This is in direct contrast to the 
secret revelations of the Gnostics whom Irenaeus was combating. It 
is apparent that this sure gift of truth which was entrusted to the 
church is the faith, or apostolic tradition, or doctrine. 

The faith which was entrusted to the church is often delineated 
by Irenaeus as the Rule of Truth. A good example of Irenaeus 
delineating the rule is found in Haer. 1.10.1, 


The Church, though dispersed throughout the whole world, even to the 
ends of the earth, has received from the apostles and their disciples 
this faith: [She believes] in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all things that are in them, and 
in one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, who became incarnate for our 
salvation; and in the Holy Spirit, who proclaimed through the prophets 
the dispensations of God, and the advents, and the birth from a virgin, 
and the passion, and the resurrection from the dead, and the ascension 
into heaven in the flesh of the beloved Christ Jesus, our Lord and His 


?9 [renaeus, Haer. 3.3.2. 

87 Irenaeus, Haer. 3.24.1. 

$$ See the three explicit delineations of the content of the rule in Haer. 1.9.4; 
1.10.1; 5.20.1. 
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[future] manifestation from heaven in the glory of the Father “to gather 
all things in one" and to raise up anew all flesh of the whole human 
race... As I have already observed, the Church having received this 
preaching and this faith, although scattered throughout the whole world, 
yet, as if occupying but one house, carefully preserves it.?? 


Here we see reference to the churches as receiving the faith from 
the Apostles. This represents a certain consistency of belief, a uni- 
versal acceptance which guarantees the maintenance of the true faith 
in contrast to Gnostic systems of belief. 


2. Tertullian and the Rule of Faith 


Tertullian also appeals to a tradition that is handed down from the 
Apostles. This faith was first delivered by Christ, spread by the 
Apostles and finally deposited and safeguarded by the apostolic 
church.” Tertullian expresses the rule of faith in a number of places,”! 
of which his expression in Prescription of Heretics is exemplary. 


The Rule of faith is... namely, that by which we believe that there 
is one God, and no other besides the Maker of the world, who pro- 
duced the universe out of nothing, by his Word sent forth first of all; 
that this Word, called his Son, was seen in the name of God 1n var- 
ious ways by the patriarchs, was always heard in the prophets, at last 
was sent down, from the Spirit and power of God the Father, into 
the Virgin Mary, was made flesh in her womb, and born of her, lived 
as Jesus Christ; that then he preached the new law and the new 
promise of the kingdom of heaven; wrought miracles; was nailed to 
the cross; rose again on the third day; was caught up to the heavens; 
and sat down at the right hand of the Father; sent in his place the 
power of the Holy Ghost, to guide the believers; he will come again 


89 Irenaeus, Haer. 1.10.1-2. ET from Roberts & Donaldson, Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
'H èv yàp ékxAnoíao, kainep kað’ OAs tfjg oikovpévng EWS TEPATOV THs yç wo- 
nao puévn, Tapa Sé àv 'AnootóAov koi tàv éxetvov paðntâv napañaßodoa tijv [riovw] 
eic Eva Oeóv, Matépa navtokpátopa, TOV TENOINKOTA TOV ODPAVOV, koi THY yv, Kal TAC 
Oo &ocac, Kai novia tà év abdtoic, niot: Kal eig Eva Xpiotóv "Incobv, tov Yióv tod 
Ocod, Tov ocapkobévta onép ths huetépas octnptag: Kal eic IIvedpa Aytov, tò 51a TOV 
TPOMPHTAV Kexnpuyóc Tas oikovoptag kai tàc EAEdOEtG [thv £Aevo, adventum], xoà THY 
éx Ia. pOévov yévvnow, Kai tò nóOoc, xoi Thy EYEpOL Ek VEKPOV, kal thv Évoopkov eic 
Tov Ovpavods &váAnyi TOD HyannLEvov Xpiotod "Inooo, tod Koptou fjv, Kai thv 
£k TOV Odpavav £v TH 608m tod Matpdg napovotav adtod, exi tò àvoegoAo00a000t 
TO NEVTO, KA AVAOTHOAL TACAV odpka ncns ivOpenótntoc. 

?? This sequence and defence of its accuracy is clearly laid out by Tertullian in 
Praescip. 20-29. 

9! Virg. Vel. 1; Prax. 2. 
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with glory to take the saints into the enjoyment of eternal life and the 
celestial promises, and to judge the wicked with eternal fire, after the 
resuscitation of both, with the restitution of the flesh.” 


The rule of faith in Tertullian is not the same as Irenaeus in word- 
ing, but it is very similar in content. The key here is that the rule 
of faith was a guide or standard of right belief. Its general content 
was seen as flowing directly from Christ, through the Apostles and 
to the church. This was the content of the true faith. In this light 
Aland's statement? that the second century church had no need for 
a written canon is better understood. The church believed that it 
already possessed a reliable exposition of the faith. Tradition had 
handed down the content and it was thus safeguarded. 


3. The Rule of Faith and Canon 


A proper understanding of this rule of faith is foundational to a 
proper understanding of “canon” and “scripture”. ‘The term “canon” 
did not come to be used as an appellation for a collection or list of 
Christian writings (the New Testament) until the mid-fourth century 
in the writings of Athanasius." Earlier in the second century, how- 
ever, the word designated what the church acknowledged as having 


? Tertullian, Praescrip. 13. Translation from Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, 2.19—20. 
Regula est autem fider,... illa scilicet qua creditur, Unum omnino Deum esse, nec alium preter 
mundi conditorem, qui unwersa de nihilo produxerit, per Verbum. suum primo omnium demissum; 
id Verbum, Filum eus appellatum, in nomine Dei varie visum a patriarchis, in. prophetis sem- 
per auditum, postremo delatum, ex Spiritu Patris Dei et virtute, in Virginem. Mariam, carnem 
factum in utero gus, et ex ea natum, egisse Fesum Christum; exinde predicasse novam legem et 
novam promissionem regni celorum; virtutes fecisse; fixum cruci; tertia die resurrexisse; in celos 
ereptum; sedisse ad dexteram Patris; misisse vicariam vim Spiritus Sancti, qui credentes agat; ven- 
turum cum claritate ad sumendos sanctos in vite eterne et promissorum celestium fructum, et ad 
profanos adjudicandos igni perpetuo, facta utriusque partis resuscitatione, cum carnis. restitutione. 

3 See above, section II. 

^ Athanasius of Alexandria, Decr. 5.18. Here Athanasius describes the Shepherd of 
Hermas as “not of the canon.” See also Athanasius’ famous Ep. fest. 39 of the year 
367, wherein he describes certain Christian books as “canonical”. “Again it is not 
tedious to speak of the [books] of the New Testament. These are, the four Gospels, 
according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Afterwards, the Acts of the Apostles 
and Epistles (called Catholic), seven, viz. Of James, one; of Peter, two; of John, 
three; after these, one of Jude. In addition, there are fourteen epistles of Paul, writ- 
ten in this order. The first, to the Romans; the two to the Corinthians; after these, 
to the Galatians; next, to the Ephesians; then to the Philippians; then to the 
Colossians; after these, two to the Thessalonians, and that to the Hebrews; and 
again, two to Timothy; one to Titus; and lastly, that to Philemon. And besides, the 
Revelation of John.” 
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regulative control for its faith and life—the rule of faith.” It was 
only after Athanasius that the term came to denote a closed collec- 
tion of writings to which nothing could be added or from which 
nothing could be taken away. 

The idea that the church consciously discussed or contemplated 
a closed or fixed collection of NT writings during the second and 
third centuries lacks a strong foundation. ‘This is well illustrated in 
the church’s answers to Marcionism, Gnosticism, and Montanism. 
These three heterodox movements were not challenged by the fathers 
of the era with a closed collection of Christian writings. Rather, the 
fathers answered these challenges with a confession of faith which 
was defended by an appeal to the apostolic writings. Both Irenaeus” 
and Tertullian? are exemplary of this. Even as late as the third cen- 
tury Serapion shows this same appeal? In writing to his church 
Serapion wished to settle the question of whether the Gospel of Peter 
could be read there. He had previously allowed its reading but sub- 
sequently reversed this decision on the basis that it contained denials 
of the humanity of Jesus. The point here is that Serapion did not 
revoke his permission to allow the Gospel of Peter to be read in the 
church on the basis of an appeal to a closed collection of Christian 
writings (a New Testament canon), but on the basis of an appeal to 
a confession of faith, on the basis that certain doctrines contained 
in that Gospel were at variance with what was handed down through 
the Apostles and Bishops of the churches. The issue was dealt with 
on the basis of an appeal to orthodoxy that is represented in the 
rule of faith, not canonicity.” 

This assertion is not meant to disparage the use of Christian writ- 
ings (writings that later became canonical as well as other orthodox 
documents) during Justin’s era. It is meant simply to put the issue 
of canonicity in its proper chronology. Before there was a New 
Testament canon there existed a rule of faith which functioned as 
the guardian of proper doctrine. There is a close relationship between 


3 In addition to the rule as expressed by Irenaeus and Tertullian see also, Clement 
of Alexandria, Sir. 7.15.90; Eusebius of Caesarea H.e. 6.13.3. 

Haer. 1.8.1; 1.9.1-4. 

9 Praescrip. 8-9. 

?? Eusebius, H.e. 6.12.3-6. 

9 L. M. McDonald, “The Integrity of the Biblical Canon in Light of Its Historical 
Development,” BBR 6 (1996) 118-119. 
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Christian writings and the rule of faith. But it is extremely impor- 
tant to place the relationship in its proper context. Again, Irenaeus 
and Tertullian best exemplify this context. 

Irenaeus clearly shows the importance of the rule of faith in relation 
to apostolic writings. In Haer. 3.4.1 he speaks of the church guarding 
Christian doctrine like a rich man depositing his money in a bank. 
It is clear that the reference is to the rule of faith, which is the 
entrance to life (salvation). For Irenaeus only the church is in possession 
of these sacred truths. Persons who pervert this truth or add to it are 
thieves and robbers. 

To stress the importance of this "tradition of truth," Irenaeus asks 
a question, “Suppose there arise a dispute relative to some important 
question among us, should we not have recourse to the most ancient 
Churches with which the apostles held constant intercourse, and learn 
from them what is certain and clear in regard to the present ques- 
tion?" We see here an appeal to the true doctrine which was faithfully 
safeguarded and handed down through the church universal to the 
contemporary church. Irenaeus then continues, *For how should it be 
if the apostles themselves had not left us writings? Would it not be 
necessary, [in that case,] to follow the course of the tradition which 
they handed down to those to whom they did commit the churches?" 
The question is rhetorical here. The rule of faith is a sufficient shep- 
herd to salvation. In fact, Irenaeus makes explicit reference to people 
who are saved through it in the absence of written documents. In 
direct reference to the course of tradition stated in /7aer. 3.4.1 Irenaeus 


continues, 


To which course [of tradition] many nations of those barbarians who 
believe in Christ do assent, having salvation written in their hearts by 
the Spirit, without paper or ink, and, carefully preserving the ancient 
tradition, believing in one God, the Creator of heaven and earth, and 
all things therein, by means of Jesus Christ, the Son of God; who, 
because of his surpassing love towards His creation, condescended to be 
born of the virgin, he Himself uniting man through Himself to God, and 
having suffered under Pontius Pilate, and rising again, and having been 
received up in splendor, shall come in glory, the Saviour of those who 
are saved, and the Judge of those who are judged, and sending into 
eternal fire those who transform the truth, and despise His Father and 
His advent. Those who, in the absence of written documents, have 
believed this faith, are barbarians, so far as regards our language; but 
as regards doctrine, manner, and tenor of life, they are because of 
faith, very wise indeed... Thus, by means of that ancient tradition of 
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the apostles, they do not suffer their mind to conceive anything of the 
[doctrines suggested by the] portentous language of these teachers, among 
whom neither the Church nor doctrine has ever been established.'” 


The point here is clear, the true doctrine of the church has been 
faithfully passed on and is sufficient to lead people to salvation. 

A similar line of argument is found in Tertullian’s Prescription of 
Heretics 15-19. Here Tertullian deals with how one should conduct 
an argument with heretics. In using scripture, the heretics were lead- 
ing many astray. But Tertullian states that the heretics have no nght 
to do so because the scriptures do not belong to them, but to the 
church.!°! He continues this line of argument by explaining that even 
though the heretic may use scripture in his argument it is inadmissible 
because the heretic has produced diverse interpretations. It is the 
church which has possessed the scriptures since ancient times and it 
is the church’s ordained responsibility to correctly interpret scripture. 

The climax of Tertullian’s argument appears in the nineteenth 
chapter. It is in the interpretation of scripture that the apostolic tra- 
dition plays an important role. Tertullian states, 


Our appeal, therefore, must not be made to the Scriptures; nor must 
controversy be admitted on points in which victory will either be impos- 
sible, or uncertain, or not certain enough. But even if a discussion 
from the Scriptures should not turn out in such a way as to place 
both sides on par, (yet) the natural order of things would require that 
this point should be first proposed, which is now the only one which 
we must discuss: “With whom lies that very faith to which the Scriptures 
belong. From what and through whom, and when, and to whom, has 
been handed down that rule, by which men become Christians?" For 
wherever it shall be manifest that the true Christian rule and faith 
shall be, there will likewise be the true Scriptures and expositions thereof, 
and all the Christian traditions.’ 


For Tertullian the proper interpretation of scripture is found in adher- 
ence to the rule of faith which was handed down and safeguarded 
by the church. It is in this rule where one finds the true faith and 
one must adhere to this rule in discussions with heretics. Scripture 
is open to many different interpretations. It is only the apostolic 
faith, which is manifested in the rule of faith, where proper inter- 
pretation of scripture is manifested. 


100 Haer. 3.4.2. 
DU Prřaescrip. 15. 
102 Praescrip. 16-18. 
103 Praescrip. 19. 
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If we now return to the statement of K. Aland at the beginning 
of this section we may see its accuracy. It was against this rule of 
faith which everything was measured, even the writings of the devel- 
oping NT.'* The danger here may be in pressing this too far." In 
other words, we must not, in view of the importance of the rule of 
faith, take this to mean that Christian writings were relatively un- 
important in the early church. In fact, the later development of a 
collection of these writings speaks volumes to the contrary. The point 
here in stressing the importance of the rule of faith in the second 
and third centuries is simply get a proper chronology of the devel- 
opment of the NT canon. Once we understand that the rule of faith 
was actually one of the criteria in choosing the writings which even- 
tually made up the NT canon? we have the proper perspective to 
understand Justin’s place in its history. However, one important dis- 
tinction remains to be discussed. 


B. Scripture and Canon 


About thirty years ago A. C. Sundberg Jr. called for a more pre- 
cise definition of the terms "scripture" and "canon" in order to dis- 
tinguish some very important features of each." Sundberg believed 
that much of the discussion surrounding the history of the NT canon 
inappropriately applied the terms scripture and canon as synonyms. 
This, Sundberg believed, caused great confusion for those who sought 
to understand the state of the NT canon during the second century. 
Many simply moved from scripture to canon without realizing the 
inherent differences between the two terms.?? 

At the heart of the issue 1s discussions on canon which employ the 
two terms in a rather loose sense. Sundberg states, “It is necessary 


' H. F. von Campenhausen (The Formation of the Christian Bible [ET J. A. Baker; 
London: Adam & Charles Black, 1969], 329) very succinctly expresses the proper 
balance between scripture and the rule of faith. 

'© For discussions on this and other criteria of canonicity see, F. F. Bruce, The 
Canon of Scripture (Downers Grove: Inter-Varsity, 1988) 255-269; H. Y. Gamble, The 
New Testament Canon, 67-72; L. M. McDonald, The Formation of the Christian Biblical 
Canon (rev. ed.; Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1995) 228-249; Metzger, The Canon of 
the New Testament, 251—257; A. G. Patzia, The Making of the New Testament. Origin, 
Collection, Text & Canon (Leicester: Apollos, 1995) 102—107. 

'07 A. C. Sundberg, Jr., “The Making of the New Testament Canon,” in C. M. 
Laymon (ed), The Interpreters One Volume Commentary on the Bible (London: Collins, 
1972) 1216-1224; idem, "Towards a Revised History of the New Testament Canon," 
StudEv 4 (1968) 452—461. 

108 Sundberg, “Towards a Revised History of the New Testament Canon,” 452. 
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to distinguish between the terms ‘scripture,’ meaning writings which 
are held in some sense as authoritative for religion and ‘canon,’ 
meaning a defined collection that is held to be exclusively, i.e. with 
respect to all other books, authoritative.”' Sundberg objects to dis- 
cussions which employ “canon” and “canonical” to written docu- 
ments that were widely held as, in some sense, scripture without 
regard to a definitive and exclusive determination of a closed group 
of such documents (canon). The application of “canonical” to such 
documents is viewed as anachronistic because a written canon, by 
definition, 1s closed and no such canon existed in the second and 
third centuries. In order to avoid this anachronistic perspective of 
canon Sundberg stresses the importance of maintaining the above 
distinctions between canon and scripture. 

More recently, Sundberg’s call for distinction have been echoed 
by L. M. McDonald'? and H. Y. Gamble. Taking his cue from 
G. T. Sheppard," McDonald also calls for a distinction between 
scripture and canon. McDonald, however, prefers to express it in 
terms of “canon 1," and “canon 2".!? Canon | is essentially a rule, 
standard, or guide that functions in an controlling manner in a com- 
munity. It is fluid or flexible and not yet fixed. Canon | is there- 
fore present wherever there exists some respect for regulative control 
within a community, either in a written or oral form. Canon 2 occurs 
when canon | becomes fixed in a given community. Canon 2 thus 
becomes so well-established in a given community of faith that very 
little doubt arises about the status of a text thereafter. Canon 2, 
therefore, is more fixed in the community. 

Gamble also wishes to maintain a distinction but chooses a different 
way to express it. His starting point is the perception that by its very 
existence the NT canon “calls special attention to its form, 1.e., a 
fixed collection of precisely twenty-seven early Christian documents, 


109 Sundberg, “The Making of the New Testament Canon,” 1216. 

n0 McDonald, The Formation of the Christian Biblical Canon; idem, “The Integrity of 
the Biblical Canon in Light of Its Historical Development". 

n H, Y. Gamble, *Canon—New Testament,” in N. D. Freedman (ed.), ABD (6 
vols.; New York: Doubleday, 1992) 1.852-861; idem, “The Canon of the New 
Testament," in E. J. Epp and G. W. MacRae (eds.), The .New Testament and Its Modern 
Interpreters (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989) 201—243; idem, The New Testament Canon. 

12? G. T. Sheppard, “Canon,” in M. Eliade (ed.), The Encyclopedia of Religion (10 
vols.; New York: MacMillan, 1987) 3.62-69. 

!3 McDonald, Formation of the Christian Biblical Canon, 29; idem, “The Integrity of 
the Biblical Canon,” 101. 
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and to its function, 1.e., literature that is normative for the faith and 
life of the Christian community.”''* Gamble employs the distinction 
with the terms “functional” and “fixed”. ‘Thus the importance of 
understanding canon as a fixed collection is emphasized. On the other 
hand, a functional canon is one which operated in the looser sense 
of a norm or standard, whether written or oral. Gamble stresses that 
a scrupulousness about such terminology is necessary so that these 
real distinctions are not blurred. The history of the NT canon is not 
only concerned with the normative use of Christian documents (scrip- 
ture), but also with the delimitation of such documents and with its 
meaning and function as a collection (canon). ? 

What we are dealing with here 1s really three ways of saying the 
same thing. Canon is not synonymous with scripture. McDonald has 
pointed out that there is considerable overlap.'!® The overlap occurs 
in the normative status of a document, that 1s, both scriptural doc- 
uments and documents that later became canonical were viewed as 
normative in the life of the community. However, a line of demar- 
cation must be understood. This line occurs when a document is 
chosen to be placed between two distinct poles." At one end of the 
pole is a rule, standard, ideal, norm, or regulative office or litera- 
ture.!? The focus here is on the internal signs of an elevated status 
within a community of faith. At the other end of the pole is a 
fixation, standardization, enumeration, listing, register, or catalog of 
exemplary writüngs.!? The emphasis here rests on the precise bound- 
ary, limits, or measure of what, from some preunderstood standard, 
belongs within or falls outside of a specific canon. 

In this light I again call attention to the fact that the term “canon” 
did not come to be used as an appellation for a collection or list of 
Christian writings until the mid-fourth century with Athanasius.'?? 


!^ Gamble, *Canon— New Testament,” 852. 

'' Gamble, “The Canon of the New Testament,” 205. 

ne McDonald, Formation of the Christian Biblical Canon, 13. 

I7 Sheppard, “Canon,” 64. 

McDonald describes this as “canon 1” while Gamble calls it a “functional 
canon”. It appears to me that some confusion could be avoided if Sundberg’s 
description of it as “scripture” were consistently and properly maintained. 

'' McDonald describes this as “canon 2” while Gamble calls it a “fixed canon”. 
Again, confusion could be avoided here as well if Sundberg’s description of it as 
“canon” was also consistently and properly maintained. 

7" Athanasius, Decr. 5.18. Here Athanasius describes the Shepherd of Hermas as 
"not of the canon.” See also Athanasius’s famous Fp. fest. 39 of the year 367, 
wherein he describes certain Christian books as “canonical”. 
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Before that time, as I have shown above, the word designated what 
the church acknowledged as having regulative control for its faith 
and life. Only after Athanasius did the term “canon” come to denote 
a closed collection of writings. 

On the other hand, the term “scripture” designates writings which 
were religiously normative. ‘They are used as such without regard to 
their systematic enumeration or limitation. This is, in fact, how 
Christian writings were used throughout the second century. The 
concept of canon presupposes scripture, but the concept of scripture 
does not necessarily entail the notion of canon. 


C. Rule of Faith, Scripture, and Canon in the Second Century 


The two sections above on the rule of faith and on the distinction 
between scripture and canon are intended as a warning against 
attributing canonical status to a document that attained only scrip- 
tural status. The section concerning the rule of faith does so by 
pointing out the chronology of the rule of faith in relation to a closed 
canon of Christian writings. The rule of faith was actually used as 
a criterion in the eventual collection of certain Christian documents 
into a closed canon. The section on the distinction between scrip- 
ture and canon warns us not to apply canonical status to a docu- 
ment that had attained only scriptural status. This is particularly 
important when dealing with the reception of Christian literature 
during the second and third centuries. This is so because of the lack 
of evidence that the church consciously discussed or contemplated a 
closed or fixed collection of NT scriptures during this time. Being 
aware of the concept of the rule of faith and of the distinction 
between scripture and canon should act as a guard to an anachro- 
nistic understanding of canonicity in the second and third centuries. 

At the very least, the discussions above show us that the NT canon 
was not a topic of discussion during the second and third centuries. 
Further, the very fact that discussions concerning canonicity were 
occurring well into the fourth century make it extremely difficult to 
apply canonical status to Christian documents in the second cen- 
tury. Eusebius’s famous list of recognized, disputed, and rejected 
books is illustrative of this point."' Since the notion of a canon of 
scripture entails a fixity, discussions of this sort, by their very occur- 


7! Eusebius, H.e. 6.12.3-6. 
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rence, argue strongly against a closed canon. If this 1s the case in 
the early fourth century, it is most certainly the case in the second 
and third centuries as well. 

The above understanding of the rule of faith and of the proper 
distinction between scripture and canon has implications for the study 
of Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho and the NT canon. It is in this con- 
text that our discussion of Justin’s understanding of and contribu- 
tion to NT canonicity must be placed. One must remain aware of 
the function and importance of the rule of faith as well as the mis- 
understandings that may occur in using scripture and canon syn- 
onymously in reference to Christian literature of the second century. 


III. fustin^s Memoirs and the NT “Canon” 


E. J. Goodspeed confidently asserts that the deliberate creation of the 
four-fold Gospel occurred in Ap 115-125.'? This date was chosen 
because Goodspeed believes the Preaching of Peter, 2 Peter, the Gospel 
of Peter, Papias, the Epistle of the Apostles and Justin Martyr all show 
acquaintance with or use of all four canonical documents. Similarly, 
R. L. Harris, in reference to the scriptures (apostolic writings) to which 
Justin refers, states, “Justin’s importance lies in the fact that he refers 
to a well-defined corpus of sacred books." Later, in specific refer- 
ence to the four gospels, he claims that they are clearly a regula- 
tive corpus for Justin.'** F. F. Bruce also indicates his belief that Justin 
knew of a gospel collection.'? 

All three of the above men have made statements about a fixed 
collection of Gospels based solely on Justin’s use of or acquaintance 
with what later became canonical Gospels. But this confuses acquain- 
tance with, and even use of, the Gospels with a conscious attempt 
to arrange them into a collection. A fixed collection necessarily entails 
a deliberate catalog of exemplary writings, a standard which requires 
or allows no alteration. But in Justin we see no indication that it 
was his purpose to form such a collection, nor was it his assumption 


7? E. J. Goodspeed, Formation of the New Testament (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962) 37-38. 

75 R. L. Harris, Inspiration and Canonicity of the Bible. An Historical. and Exegetical 
Study (Contemporary Evangelical Perspectives; Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1969) 213. 

7* Harris, Inspiration and Canonicity, 213. 

75 Bruce, The Canon of Scripture, 126-127. 
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that this was already completed and accepted by him. In this respect, 
two issues merit attention here: The Apostolic Writings as Scripture; 
and, The Implications of Justin’s use of a Harmony. 


A. The Apostolic Writings as Scripture 


There is no arguing that Justin held the Prophetic scriptures in high 
esteem."?^ He used and referred to them often. This esteem goes 
back to his conversion to Christianity when the respectable old man 
taught Justin that only those who had seen or heard from someone 
who had seen God can truly give knowledge concerning him. 
Philosophers have no qualification in this area, but the Prophets do 
because “they alone, being filled with the Holy Spirit, communicated 
that which they heard and saw." This communication, which 
amounts to knowledge about God and his plan of salvation, 1s writ- 
ten down and still available for study. When Justin accepted the 
old man’s argument it changed the way he attained knowledge about 
God. Instead of inquiring from philosophers who had neither seen 
nor heard from someone who had seen, Justin appealed directly to 
those who had seen—the Prophets. The Prophets were, therefore, 
viewed as writings which were used as scripture by Justin. 

But what about the Apostolic writings—the Memoirs? Reference 
has been made to the fact that Justin used the Memoirs as trust- 
worthy documents which prove the prophecies concerning Jesus had 
actually occurred. ‘This is certainly true. However, does this mean 
it is proper to speak of the Memoirs simply as “historical” records 
and viewed in a lesser light than the Prophets? 

God can be known through the writings of the Prophets, they 
possess a special knowledge which was revealed by God. Because of 
this they were held in high esteem. But in Justin’s appeal to the 
Prophets as a place to attain knowledge about God, he also men- 
tions that his heart was set on fire and an affection for the “friends 
of Christ” took hold of him.'” This appellation can be nothing less 
than a reference to the Apostles.? In several places in the Dialogue 
the Apostles figure quite prominently as equal to the Prophets because 


76 See above, Chapter 2.IV.A. 

77 Dial. 7.1 GAAG óva tata einóvteg & Tikovcav xoi & eióov &yio nAnpoOévte 
NVEDUATL. 

P9 Dial. 7.2. 

129° Dial. 7.2-3. 

/9 See above, Chapter 2.IV.B. 
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they preach the same message." Justin even states that the Prophets 
preached the gospel of Jesus and proclaimed him to all men'*—a 
task performed also by the Apostles in their Memoirs. 

But the crux of the relationship between the Prophets and the 
Apostles 1s located in the significance of seeing and hearing. In other 
words, the qualification of the Prophets for communicating knowl- 
edge of God rested in the fact that they had seen and heard God. 
The qualification of the Apostles also rested in the fact that they 
had seen and heard God, as well as reading the Prophets. This is 
shown in two ways. First, because knowledge about God required 
communication from someone who heard from someone who had 
seen,’ the Apostles rested on the communication of the Prophets. 
The Prophets had seen and heard that which they communicated, 
therefore the Apostles were able to use their writings for gaining 
knowledge of God. 

The second way in which the Apostles are qualified to commu- 
nicate knowledge about God is because the Apostles witnessed the 
ultimate revelation of God in the incarnation of his Logos.?* Thus 
the significance of the Memoirs does not lie solely in their function 
as “historical” records. It rests also in the fact that they saw and 
heard the ultimate revelation of God. The Apostles witnessed that 
to which the Prophets pointed. ‘They thus fulfil the criteria by which 
knowledge of God may be attained and communicated. 

The Prophets saw and heard. In Justin’s eyes this qualified them 
to communicate knowledge about God. The Apostles read the writ- 
ings of the Prophets who had seen God, but more importantly, they 
actually saw God's plan for salvation played out before their eyes. 
Through the incarnate Logos, the Apostles saw the fulfillment of God’s 
will in his very being, and in his actions. As witness to this action 
the Apostles have the qualification to communicate this to human- 
kind—this is the significance of their writings. 

Thus, in a very real sense, the Prophets and the Memoirs must be 
viewed together in that they are witnesses to God. In this respect, the 
Memoirs can be viewed as scripture. ‘They can be viewed as scripture 
because they were used by Justin as invaluable for gaining knowledge 
about God and his plan of salvation through his Logos incarnate. 


— 


?' Dial. 42.1—2; 76.6; 88.3; 106.1; 109.1; 110.2; 119.6. 
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B. The Implications of Justin's Use of a Harmony 


If Justin’s use of the memoirs can allow us to conclude that he used 
them as scripture can we take the next step, as Goodspeed, Harris 
and Bruce have done above, and conclude that they are a fixed col- 
lection? In light of the probability that he used a harmony the answer 
must be negative. 

If the four Gospels were all included in a fixed collection at the 
time of Justin it is highly unlikely that he would choose to use a 
harmony. A fixed collection suggests a catalog of exemplary writ- 
ings. If these writings were seen as exemplary one must ask why 
Justin saw fit to ignore this collection and employ a harmony which 
attempted to form an even better picture than the separate Gospels 
produced.'* Even though the majority of the harmony was based 
on the synoptics, we still must understand that the very act of Justin 
employing a harmony indicates that a four-fold Gospel canon was 
not in existence, or, at the very least, not recognized. Even if we 
recognize the probability that Justin’s harmony lent a certain amount 
of prestige to the Gospels it is a mistake to assume that this recog- 
nition shows that they were canonical. Perhaps the lines have become 
blurred because the main sources employed by Justin are known to 
us today as canonical. But the fact remains, Justin used the Gospels 
in much the same way that the Gospel writers employed their sources, 
but no one has ever argued that because Matthew used Mark and 
Luke used Mark that Mark was therefore canonical. 

The text of what later became the canonical Gospels was appar- 
ently not free from major revision in wording and context. For in 
harmonization both these are done. This very act argues against a 
fixed collection of exemplary writings for the Gospels at the time of 
Justin. For Justin the Memoirs were scripture, but they were not 
canonical. Because of this Justin felt free to either construct a har- 
mony himself or employ a harmony upon which to base his under- 
standing of the coming of the Logos of God. 


135 For the motives of harmonization see, Tj. Baarda, “Avag@via—vpgevia. 
Factors in the Harmonization of the Gospels, especially in the Diatessaron of ‘Tatian,” 
in Essays on the Diatessaron (Contributions to Biblical Exegesis & ‘Theology 11; Kampen: 
Kok Pharos, 1994) 29-47; O. Cullmann, “The Plurality of the Gospels as a 
Theological Problem in Antiquity,” in The Early Church (London: SCM, 1956) 37-54; 
Petersen, “From Justin to Pepys”. 
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IV. Summary and Conclusion 


This chapter has focused on the Memoirs of the Apostles and the 
question of their canonical standing. The probability that the Memoirs 
were, in fact, the Synoptic Gospels is high. We know that they were 
documents written by the Apostles or those who followed them. We 
also know that the Memoirs contain information pertaining to the 
life of Jesus. As such they are treated as reliable in proving that the 
prophecies concerning Jesus actually occurred. 

But it 1s not enough to simply state that the Memoirs are the 
Synoptic Gospels. Investigation into Justin’s method of citing the 
memoirs reveals that the source Justin used (the memoirs) was a har- 
mony. The harmony was based on the Synoptics, with some indi- 
cation of the use of some source which did not later become part 
of the canon. Thus, while it may be accurate to say that Justin used 
the Synoptic Gospels in the Dialogue with Trypho, it must be clarified 
that he used a source that was based on the synoptics and not actu- 
ally the separate synoptics. 

This realization has implications for the emerging NT canon dur- 
ing Justin’s era. And it is here that the proper distinction between 
scripture and canon must come into play. ‘The temptation to form 
conclusions about canon based simply on the use of the synoptics 
must be resisted. Use or acquaintance of any document in a writer 
does not automatically imply that the writer had this in some sort 
of exemplary canon. At the most this may imply the scriptural sta- 
tus of a document, but even this must be measured by other indi- 
cators. ‘There is indication in Justin that he held the Gospels (or at 
least a harmony of them) to be scripture. But there is no indication 
that canonical status was given to his source. In fact, the applica- 
tion of canonical status in Justin’s day is anachronistic in light of 
later discussions concerning a NT canon. 

The application of canonical status to Justin’s source is further 
tempered by his use of a harmony. If a canon of the Gospels was 
accepted by Justin it would be highly unlikely that he would devi- 
ate from that accepted collection and use a different source which 
attempted to improve on the separated Gospels. 

The study of Justin’s contribution to the NT canon is best under- 
stood as a process toward a fixed collection Christian writings. This 
process should be understood as having occurred over a fairly long 
period of time. The Christian documents that were eventually accepted 
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into the NT canon underwent a period of use in the church before 
the closure of the canon.?? During this time it is not inaccurate to 
say that the church viewed these writings as scripture, but it 1s inac- 
curate to say that these writings were canonical. The place of Justin 
within the history of the NT canon is in the period where the church 
was still in the position of sifting through and employing whatever 
Christian document was useful to them. 


59 The history of the NT canon has been admirably presented in recent years 
by J. Barton, Holy Writings, Sacred Text. The Canon in Early Christianity (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 1997); Campenhausen, The Formation of the Christian Bible; 
Gamble, The New Testament Canon; J. F. Kelly, Why is There a New Testament? (London: 
Geoffrey Chapman, 1986); McDonald, The Formation of the Christian Biblical Canon. 
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INTERPRETATIONAL FOUNDATIONS IN 
DIALOGUE WITH TRYPHO 


I. Introduction 


The interpretation of scripture in the Dialogue with Trypho is a study 
that could lead in many directions. A natural tendency in such a 
chapter is to attempt to boil the Dialogue down to its core method 
and list the interpretive rules followed by Justin. By so doing, Justin 
is then described as following the rules of typological interpretation, 
or allegorical interpretation, or Hellenistic interpretation. But this 
kind of delineation tends to overlook important contextual and moti- 
vational issues involved in Justin’s exegesis. Here we are speaking of 
the difference between the methods or forms of exegesis and the 
function of exegesis.' In other words, we must understand that the 
function of Justin’s exegesis was not necessarily governed by any pre- 
cise rules.’ It followed, instead, the needs which Justin was required 
to meet, in situations that were apologetic rather than exegetical.’ 
This functional understanding of interpretation requires a clear 
understanding of the foundations and presuppositions of the exegete, 
in this case, Justin. For if the apologetic aspects of Justin’s discus- 
sion with Trypho necessitated a certain explanation, it is incumbent 
on the historical theologian to uncover the presuppositions, polemics, 


' The decisive feature of early Christian interpretation is found not in the meth- 
ods or forms but in the function of the exegesis. See, J. L. Kugel & R. A. Greer, 
Early Biblical Interpretation (Library of Early Christianity 3; Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1986) 126-128. 

? This is not to say that Justin simply practiced a random interpretation of the 
scriptures. He did employ hermeneutical principles. It would, however, be inaccu- 
rate to assume that Justin made the same distinction modern scholars make between 
different exegetical practices. See H. M. Knapp, “Melito’s Use of Scripture in Peri 
Pascha: Second Century Typology,” VC 54 (2000) 348—352. 

3 M. Simonetti, Biblical Interpretation in the Early Church. An Historical Introduction to 
Patnstic Exegesis (ET J. A. Hughes; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1994) 24—25. Simonetti 
speaks generally here of Justin, Irenaeus, and Tertullian. I have included only Justin 
here for the sake of brevity. 
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and resulting interpretation. All three aspects are required in an 
understanding of Justin’s functional exegesis.* 

A functional understanding of Justin’s interpretation of scripture 
in the Dialogue will give a clear picture of the reasons why Justin 
employed certain arguments. Its basis is in the contextual framework 
of the Dialogue as a work directed toward Jews? It is this contextual 
basis that governs Justin’s use of scripture. Throughout the Dialogue 
he is dealing with issues that are of particular concern to the sec- 
ond century Jewish/Christian debate. This type of approach neces- 
sitates some clarification of the presuppositions of both participants 
in the Dialogue as the foundation upon which the discussion proceeds. 
When these presuppositions are clarified, the stage is set for a dis- 
cussion of the interpretation of scripture in the Dialogue. 

The chapter is divided into three main sections. First, the foun- 
dation of Justin’s OT interpretation is presented under the explana- 
tory headings of “Two Laws,” and “Two Advents."? Without a clear 
understanding of this foundation, one is ill prepared to understand 
Justin’s exegesis. The second section discusses two important con- 
cepts in Justin’s presentation: baptism and illumination. These are 
both discussed in relation to his OT interpretation. The third sec- 
tion is an evaluation of Justin’s OT interpretation. Here Justin is 
placed squarely in the typological tradition. 

One main question has governed the approach set out in this 
chapter— How is it possible that two different interpretations can 
arise from the same scriptural passage?” This is a vital question, 
especially in view of the fact that both Justin and Trypho accept the 
OT as containing knowledge of God. 


* T. Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law (SBL Dissertations 20; Missoula: 
Scholars Press, 1975) 9. 

? [n spite of arguments to the contrary, I hold to an intended audience that is 
Jewish. While the Jews are most likely the main readers whom Justin had in mind, 
this does not negate the fact that any writing produced within the Christian com- 
munity would be seen as valuable by the members of that community. In this 
respect, a Christian readership may also have been in Justin’s mind. But this Christian 
readership was not primary in writing the Dialogue. A history of the discussion of 
the intended audience of the Dialogue is presented in Chapter 1. There, I offer a 
more detailed explanation of my reasons for accepting a Jewish/Christian readership. 

€ I would not describe theses categories as rules because they form the context 
through which Justin interprets scripture. They are the foundations upon which he 
proceeds to understand OT texts. 
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II. Foundations for Interpretation 


In order to understand Justin’s interpretational concerns in the Dialogue 
it 1s axiomatic that one should understand the audience to which 
Justin addresses the work. It has only been in this last century that 
scholars have seriously started to doubt a Jewish audience for the 
Dialogue. ‘This is based on both internal and external evidence sur- 
rounding the document. There has been no consensus reached on 
this issue but this does not negate the fact that it is necessary to 
state my conclusion on the matter. Chapter One is devoted solely 
to a history of the discussion in this century, giving the main rea- 
sons for denying a Jewish readership. In spite of these denials, how- 
ever, I believe that there is adequate evidence for an intended Jewish 
audience on the part of Justin. These, I would hold, are the main 
readers whom Justin had in mind upon writing his Dialogue. There 
is, however, a strong probability that an apologetic of this standard, 
written as it was within the Christian community, would lend itself 
as a valuable tool to that community in its proselytization of the 
Jews. In that respect I further conclude, in Chapter One, that a 
Christian readership may also have been in Justin’s mind. But this 
Christian readership was not primary to Justin in writing the Dialogue.’ 

Justin’s presuppositions must also be clarified if we are to get an 
accurate understanding of his exegesis. Just as Trypho approached 
the discussion with certain preconceived understandings upon which 
he argued, so did Justin. Justin follows a suggestive “pattern of twos”? 
in the Dialogue. ‘This pattern is based on the two most important 
concepts with which he deals—the two Laws and the two advents 
of the Messiah. ‘This “pattern of twos” is important because the two 
Laws and the two advents form the hermeneutical key to Justin’s 
interpretation of OT scripture in the Dialogue. 


A. Two Laws 


For Trypho, the Law is all important. It is the means by which one 
is looked upon with favor by God, and is the only means by which 


' This is also the position of Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 
10-20; 169-175. | 


* My own designation, for lack of a better term. 
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one may attam salvation? This creates a problem for Justin. He 
believes that the salvific value of the Law has been negated by the 
coming of Jesus the Messiah. Hope for the salvation of humankind, 
in Justin's mind, is no longer through the Law because a new and 
eternal Law has been foretold, and only it can give salvation. With 
regard to the Law then, Justin must show why Christians do not 
observe the Law and yet still claim to hold a privileged position 
before God." 

The covenant idea was a central category in the Jewish faith.” 
This can be seen in the importance placed in the Law by Trypho. 
But Justin’s position on the covenant had to be carefully presented, 
for in accepting the Jewish scriptures as his own he had to explain 
how he could thus reject the Law that was so clearly presented in 
those scriptures.'* Justin thus had to use the common ground of the 
Jewish scriptures to show that the old Covenant had been surpassed 
by a new Covenant. To do so Justin employed four arguments:P (1) 
Prophecies of a new Covenant point to the cessation of the Law 
through the coming of Christ; (2) The Law was for the Jews only; 
(3) Patriarchs such as Noah, Job, Abraham, and others were justified 
without keeping the Law; (4) The Prophets declared that God did 
not really desire observance of the ritual Law but a spiritual obedience. 


? Dial. 8.3-4; 10.4. 

'0 Dial. 11.1-2. 

! Dial. 11; 24; 34; 67. This new and eternal Law is Jesus Christ, see above, 
Chapter 3.V.B. 

? This will be shown as we progress. 

5 G. W. Buchanan, The Consequences of the Covenant (NovI Sup; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1970); E. A. Martens, God's Design. A Focus on Old Testament Theology (Grand Rapids: 
Baker, 1981)65-80; T. H. McComiskey, The Covenants of Promise. A Theology of the 
Old Testament Covenants (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1985); D. J. McGarthy, 7reaty and 
Covenant (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1963); idem., Old Testament Covenant 
(Richmond: John Knox, 1972). 

'* [n Justin’s thinking the Covenant and the Law went together. In other words, 
in order to remain in the Covenant, the Jew had to fulfill the Law. See above, 
Chapter 3.V.B. 

5 E. Ferguson, “The Covenant Idea in the Second Century,” in W. E. March (ed.), 
Text and Testaments: Critical Essays on the Bible and Early Church Fathers (FS S. D. Currie; 
San Antonio: Trinity University Press, 1980) 139. Arguments 1, 3, and 4 are adapted 
from Ferguson. I have added Argument #2. Marcel Simon (Verus Israel: A Study of 
the Relations Between Christians and Jews in the Roman Empire (1535-425) [ET H. McKeating; 
The Littmen Library of Jewish Civilization; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986] 
163-169) also includes the reasons for the Christian criticism of the Jewish Law. 
His explanation, while similar, is explained under the main heads of a distinction 
between the moral law and the ritual law, a distinction between circumcision and 
the rest of the ritual provisions, and the transitory nature of the law itself. 
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1. New Covenant Foretold 


Justin recognizes the fact that Christianity and Judaism would have 
the same rites and customs if Christianity’s hope was through Moses 
or the Law.'? So, in offering his reasons why Christians do not place 
their hope of salvation there, Justin claims that a “final Law and 
Covenant"" which is above all others has been prophesied. This 
new and everlasting Covenant is Jesus Christ himself, and as scrip- 
tural proof of his assertions Justin cites Isa 51:4—5, Jer 31:31-32,' 
Isa 55:3—5, and Isa 6:10.? 

The difference between the old Covenant and the new Covenant 
is decisive in Justin’s argument—it gets right down to the issue of 
salvation. ‘This is seen in Dial. 24 where Justin states that “this blood 
of circumcision has been rendered useless, and we now have come 
to trust in the blood of salvation. [There is] now another covenant, 
and another law has come out of Zion."? In Dial. 12-24 Justin has 
been referring to circumcision as symbolizing the entire Mosaic Law. 
So, here when Justin states that the blood of circumcision is abol- 
ished he is unmistakably referring to the abolition of the Mosaic 
Law. But if the old Law has been abolished, why was it instituted 
in the first place? Justin answers why the Mosaic Law was initially 
instituted in the second of his four arguments. 


2. Old Law for "Jews Only 


Justin believes that the old Law was for the Jews only.?' In this con- 
text he gives four basic reasons for this belief. First, he states that 
circumcision was given to the Jews to mark them off for suffering.” 
The Sabbath, among other precepts, is also claimed by Justin to 
have been imposed as a sign.” Second, Justin claims that the sacrifices 
were commanded by God in order to keep the people from idolatry.” 


t6 Dial. 11.1. 

U Dial. 11.2. vovi && àvéyvov yap, à Tpógov, ótt £covto xoi teAevtatoc vóuoc xoi 
Ota Or xopiotótn mao@v. See also Dial. 34.1; 67.9. 

I5. Dial. 11.2-3. 

I? Dial. 12.1-2. 

2 Dial. 24.1. tò aia tfjg mepitopfis £ketvng xoctfipyntou, xoi otuoxi ootmpio 
neniotevkauev: QAAN dialky ta vov, xoi GAAOS £&A0ev Ex Xwv vópoc. 

? Dial. 11.2. 

22 Dial. 19.2. 

? Dial. 21.1. 

^ Dial. 19.6; 22.1; 67.8. 
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Third, the Law was given to the Jews so that they would remem- 
ber God. In this respect, specific rites such as the Sabbaths” and 
the eating of certain kinds of meat? were imposed so that the Jews 
would always remember God. But commandments in general are 
also stated by Justin to have been instituted so that the Jews may 
always have God before their eyes." The fourth reason why Justin 
believes that the Law was given to the Jews is the one mentioned 
the most in the Dialogue. Justin reasons that it was because of sin or 
the hardness of hearts that God instituted the Law. He alludes to 
this when he explains that God adapted his laws to a weak peo- 
ple,” but other passages make it clear that the weakness referred to 
here is sin.” 


3. Justification of Patriarchs 


The third argument employed by Justin to show the obsolescence 
of the old Law is the fact that the patriarchs were justified without 
keeping the Law. Here again, circumcision functions as representative 
of the old Law. In Dial. 19, Justin explicitly states that circumcision 
is not necessary for salvation. If it was, God would neither have cre- 
ated Adam uncircumcised,” nor would he have accepted the sacrifice 
of the uncircumcised Abel, nor would he have been pleased with 
the uncircumcised Enoch (Gen 5:24). Further, Lot was led out of 
Sodom, even though he was uncircumcised, and Noah, the uncir- 
cumcised father of the Jewish race, was safe in the ark. Even though 
Melchisedech was uncircumcised, Abraham paid tithes to him and 
was blessed by him. Indeed God, through David, announced that 
he would make him a high priest forever according to the order of 
Melchisedech. Justin also explains the keeping of the Sabbath in the 
same manner. All the men mentioned above kept no Sabbaths, yet 
they were just and pleasing in the sight of God. In Dial. 23 Justin 
extends his argument from circumcision and Sabbaths to include fes- 
tivals and sacrifices. He states that if circumcision was not required 
before Abraham, and if there was no need of Sabbaths, festivals, 
and sacrifices before Moses then they are not needed now. 


? Dial. 19.6. 

26 Dial. 20.1. 

? Dial. 46.5. 

*8 Dial. 19.6. 

? Dial. 18.2; 21.1; 22.1; 23.2; 27.2; 44.2; 46.5, 7; 47.2; 67.8; 114.4. 

3 This argument concerning uncircumcision at birth is extended to all men in 


Dial. 29.2. 
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Yet the fact that the first Law was instituted only for the Jews 
and that the patriarchs were justified apart from carrying out the 
works of the Law does not fully explain Justin’s belief in its obso- 
lescence. It did serve its purpose for the Jews. But, in Justin's think- 
ing, God's purpose in insütuting the old Law was not merely to 
carry out the physical acts described therein. While it 1s true that 
the old Law was insütuted to mark off the Jewish people, aid in 
keeping them from idolatry, and cause them to remember God, it 
is equally true that the old Law could not completely succeed in 
this.*! In this light, Justin explains the further, and perhaps most 
important, significance of the old Law. 


4. Spiritual Obedience 


The crux of Justin’s argument concerning the new Covenant lies 
here, in its “true” purpose. Since a new Covenant has been fore- 
told, since the old Law was for Jews only, and since the patriarchs 
were justified apart from the old Law, it is necessary for Justin to 
offer explanation concerning the purpose of the Law. Here Justin’s 
foundation is built upon the incarnation of the Logos. 

The fact that the content of the old Law was for Jews only severely 
restricted its adequacy for a universal salvation. But the effect of 
the Law was also inadequate. Its temporary purpose was fulfilled, 
but it also prefigured future realities of the new Law by preparing 
human minds for those future realities.” By insisting on the predic- 
tion of a new Law, Justin was thus insisting on a Law that could 
truly give a person salvation and righteousness before God.* This 
new Law is eternal and has the power to save all humankind, not 
just Jews.” 


?' Proof of this is seen where Justin gives the reasons for the institution of the 
old Law, but also claims that in spite of these reasons, the Jews still failed to remem- 
ber God, fell into idolatry and continued to sin. See e.g., Dial. 19.6; 20.1; 21.1; 
22.1; 23.2; 27.2; 44.2; 46.5, 7; 47.2; 67.8; 114.4. 

? Dial. 11.2; 19.6. 

5 B. de Margerie, An Introduction to the History of Exegesis Vol. I: The Greek Fathers 
(ET L. Maluf; Petersham: St. Bede’s, 1993) 31. 

* Dial. 11; 24; 34; 67. 

? Dial. 122.5. The concept of a new law is not new to Justin Martyr. Its foun- 
dation is in Jer 31:27-40. It is continued in the writings of the New Testament 
(e.g., Luke 22:20; 2 Cor 3:6; Heb 7:1 1ff.). The Epistle of Barnabas (2; 4; 13; 14), also 
an Adversus fudaeos writing, makes many appeals to this new law (Greek text and 
ET can be found in K. Lake (ed), The Apostolic Fathers [LCL; 2 vols.; London: 
Wiliam Heinemann/New York: The Macmillan Co., 1914] 1.335-409). Christian 
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Fulfilling the precepts of the old Law, therefore, is not the foun- 
dation upon which the new Law is based. This is shown in Justin’s 
discussions about the justification of Abraham. In explaining that 
Abraham received circumcision as a sign, Justin’s main point is that 
he was justified because of his faith. Indeed, Abraham was justified 
before he was circumcised.” Thus, Abraham's justification was based 
not on doing the Law, but on faith in God. Further, the new Law 
is also not tied to fleshly descent from Abraham. Justin thus makes 
it clear that no Jew will participate in the legacy of benefits promised 
by Christ simply because they are descendants of Abraham. The 
only participants will be those who have the same ardent faith as 
Abraham.” The new Law, therefore, is not for Jews only, but for 
those who display this same faith.” 

The necessity of faith and the expectation of an eternal Law is 
fulfilled ultimately in Jesus. He is the new and eternal Law whom 
the Prophets predicted.” Exemplary of Justin’s claims for Jesus as 
the new and eternal Law is Dial. 43. There he asserts that, accord- 
ing to the will of the Father, circumcision, Sabbaths, sacrifices, obla- 
tions and festivals originating with Abraham and Moses have their 
end in Him who was born of the virgin, of the race of Abraham, 
of the tribe of Judah, and of the family of David. Justin continues, 
*... in Christ, the Son of God, who was proclaimed as coming to 
the whole world to be an eternal law and a new covenant, just as 
the prophecies which were mentioned before show."^ 

Justin thus argues that the new Law surpasses and fulfils the old. 
Because of this, he recognizes his responsibility to explain how he 
can use the Jewish scriptures, which clearly argue for strict adher- 
ence to the old Law, to prove that adherence to this old Law is no 
longer necessary. In other words, Justin must offer his reasons for 
denying the conünuing validity of something that is clearly com- 


art also illustrates this concept. On sarcophagus sculptures and on wall paintings 
and mosaics, Peter is frequently pictured as the new Moses. He is shown as receiv- 
ing from Christ the lawgiver the scroll of the new covenant. This signifies the early 
Christian belief that the new law (the law of Christ) does not merely oppose the 
law of Moses, rather, it replaces it. See Simon, Verus Israel, 76. 

3 Dial. 23.4. 

7 Dial. 44.2. 

? Dial. 119.5-6. 

? Dial 24; 34; 43; 51; 67; 110; 118; 121; 122. 

* Dial. 43.1 vidv tod Oeod Xpiotóv, dotic koi aidóvioc vópog xai Kaw 6wxnkn tà 
TOVTL xóono EKNPVOGETO MPOEAEVGOLEVOG, WC ai TPOAEAEYLEVAL TPOMNTELAL ONLALVOVOL. 
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manded in scripture. The issue really gets down to the basic ques- 
tion of the purpose of the old Law. 

In this light Justin presents the old Law as a collection of sym- 
bols to prepare humankind’s minds for Christ. He states in this con- 
nection, “‘And sincerely gentlemen,’ I said, ‘by enumerating all the 
other precepts of Moses, I would be able to demonstrate that they 
were types, and symbols, and proclamations of what was about to 
happen to Christ...’”*! Without the fulfillment, the symbol is use- 
less, there is no symbol without the reality. So, for Justin, the sym- 
bol is essential and the key to understanding the fulfillment since the 
fulfillment stands in direct continuity to the symbol.* The Law, there- 
fore has a “true” or “real” meaning which surpasses its original intent 
and points to Christ. This concept is seen especially in the section 
devoted to a discussion on the Law (11-30). 


a. Perpetual Sabbath 

Thus in Dial. 12, after Justin quotes Isa 55:3-5 in support of a new 
Covenant, he explains the new Law demands observance of a per- 
petual Sabbath in contrast to the Sabbath which requires abstinence 
from work. Justin states that if one believes this abstinence on the 
Sabbath leads to piety, then the real meaning? of that precept is 
not understood. So Justin asserts that the way to keep the true 
Sabbath is repentance of evil ways. 


b. Unleavened Bread 

The same way of thinking is applied to the unleavened bread.^ Justin 
states that the unleavened bread is a symbol (ovpuBodAov) to teach 
people not to commit the old deeds of the bad leaven. Justin takes 
issue with the fact that the Jews interpret this in a carnal (oapxtiKdc) 
way. That is, the Jews believe that practice of the precept of the 
unleavened bread leads to piety, even when souls are filled with 
deceit and other kinds of sin. Then, in explaining the true significance 
of the unleavened bread, Justin claims that its purpose was to implore 
the people not to repeat old sinful deeds. 


* Dial. 42.4. kai tà &AXa 6& návta TAGs, à &vSpec, ~onv, tà onó Movo£og 
dsiatay8évta Sdvapor KatapWLdv ånroðeikvóuar tónov xoi oou oAo Kai KATAYyEATAS 
TOV TH Xplot® yivecBar ueAAÓvtov. 

*? See A. Schmemann, For the Life of the World: Sacraments and Orthodoxy (Crestwood, 
NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1995) 135-151. 

5$ Dial. 12.3. wh voodvtes cià ti opiv npocetáyn. 

* Dial. 14.2-3. 
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c. Fasting and Circumcision 

Fasting is also explained by Justin as having a “true” meaning.? In 
support of this he quotes Isa 58:1-2. The impact of the quotation 
is easily observed. Isaiah states that it 1s not the action of fasting 
that God desires, but the practical outworking of a person whose 
heart is truly repentant. In this context, true fasting is linked with 
true circumcision, that is, circumcision of the heart.*? This is the true 
circumcision.” 


d. Lasting Precepts 

In the Dialogue Justin uses circumcision as representative of the old 
Law and its stress on outward action as a sign of piety. This being 
the case, Justin summarizes his position on the old Law versus the 
new Law, “But even if someone is a Scythian or a Persian, but has 
knowledge of God and his Christ, and keeps the eternal righteous 
[decrees], [this one] has been circumcised with the good and profitable 
circumcision, and is a friend of God, and his gifts and offerings cause 
God to be full of joy."^9 The point here is that there are lasting pre- 
cepts which render the temporary precepts obsolete. It 1s these last- 
ing and true precepts that Justin points to when he desires to show 
the purpose of the old Law. 

In the Dialogue Justin has employed the new Covenant as a way 
to rescue the Jewish scriptures from an interpretation based on the 
old Covenant. Justin realizes that the old Law was imposed on the 
Jewish people for reasons that are now unnecessary since the com- 
ing of Jesus the Christ. Before Christ, the Jewish scriptures required 
interpretation based on the Law. But after the advent of Christ, 
because he was the new and eternal Covenant, interpretation needed 
to be based on him. Thus the old Law was seen as foreshadowing 
Christ or containing an underlying “true” or “real” meaning. It is 
this christocentric interpretation of the Jewish scriptures that Justin 
applies in the Dialogue. It is the key by which Justin unlocks the true 
and lasting precepts. But the Jews, because they do not accept Jesus 


$ Dial. 15. 

46 See also Dial. 16 where Justin quotes Deut 10:16-17 and Lev 26:40-41 in 
support of a circumcision of the heart. 

47 Dial. 18.2; 41.4. 

48 Dial. 28.4. KAAG Kav LKbOnc À tıs fj Héponc, exer 62 thv tod Oeod you xoi tod 
Xpiotod aùto Kal PLAKGOEL tà aióvia Sikara, TEPITETHNTAL THY KAATV ko MOMEALOV 
LEPLTOUNV, koi MIAOS £oti TH Ded, Kai éni totg dopor ADTOD xoi toi MPODMOPATs aipe. 
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as Messiah, understand everything in a carnal (capkuóg) way.? And 
although they read scriptures, they do not understand its sense or 
meaning (vote). 


B. Two Advents 


Because the new and eternal Law is Jesus himself, Justin is oblig- 
ated to interpret scripture christocentrically. By so doing he has 
already ruled Trypho's method of interpretation, based as it is on 
the old Law, obsolete. ‘Thus, Justin’s overarching understanding of 
scripture is that some passages in the Prophets refer to the first 
advent of Christ, in which he is described as coming in disgrace and 
obscurity, and mortality, while other passages in the Prophets speak 
of his second advent, when he will appear in glory?! 

Just as the Law had a true meaning that was represented by the 
rituals, so the two advents of Jesus have been foretold symbolically 
by the Prophets. For example, the scapegoat and the sacrificial goat 
which had to be offered up during the fast were an announcement 
(katayyeAAw) of the two advents Jesus, “... the first in which the 
elders of your people, and the priests, sent him away as a, scape- 
goat, laying hands upon him and putting him to death; and his sec- 
ond advent, because in that place in Jerusalem you will recognize 
him, the one who you dishonored, and was a sacrificial offering on 
behalf of all sinners willing to repent.”” 

Justin’s discussion of the two advents in relation to the Law betrays 
an important aspect of his presentation. It was shown above that 
the core issue with respect to the Law was salvation. The old Law 
could not save people. A new and eternal Law was required that 
could provide that salvation. In placing the discussion of the two 
advents above in sacrificial language, Justin points to the issue of 
salvation as it relates to the advents as well. 


9 Dial. 14.2. 

°° Dial. 29.2. 

? Dial. 14.8. 

? Dial. 40.4 mõç pév, ¿v f] ós &nonopnaiov abtov napenéuyavto oi xpeoPbtepor 
TOD AQOD oiv kal ot LEpetc, ExiPaAovtEs ALTO tàc yEIpas Kai Davatmoavtes adtov, 
Kal tfjg Sevtépas è adtod napovoias, Ott £v TH ADTH® tóno tv lepocoAdLOV 
enryvwoOnoecbe adtov, tov dtipMbEvta dg’ DL@V, koi npospopà Av on£p návtov TOV 
wetavoretv DovAouévov GLAPTMOAOV... 
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1. The Problem of a Suffering Messiah 


The implicit belief in the two advents of Jesus is dependent upon the 
belief that Jesus is Messiah. Justin adhered to this belief while Trypho 
did not. Trypho believes the Messiah is yet to come. In this hght 
we may understand why much of the Dialogue records Trypho's objec- 
tion to Justin’s claim that Jesus is the Messiah. Trypho simply can- 
not accept a suffering Christ.? But Justin is clear in his understanding 
that Jesus 1s the long awaited Messiah and that he suffered in accor- 
dance with the plan of God.” By denying the Messiahship of Jesus, 
Trypho is thus denying the coming of a new and eternal Law. 
Trypho has one overarching reason for denying messianic claims 
for Jesus—the fact that Jesus was crucified. Trypho believes that 
Justin’s quotations from scripture prove that the Messiah will be glo- 
rious, but that the one whom the Christians call Christ was with- 
out glory and honor to the extent that he was crucified, thus incurring 
the last curse of God's law (Deut 21:23).? Later in the Dialogue, the 
seriousness of this for Trypho 1s clarified when he states, 


You are right... that the whole of our nation waits for the Christ, 
and that all the scriptures which you have quoted profess him... But 
we doubt if the Christ was to be crucified in this ignoble way. For 
the one crucified 1s declared to be accursed in the law. Consequently, 
I am still not convinced on this point. It is clear that the scriptures 
proclaim that the Christ is destined to suffer. But we wish to learn if 
you can demonstrate if it was by a suffering accursed in the law.” 


Once again, the issue of the Law rears it head. This makes perfect 
sense, in the light of Trypho’s attitude toward the Law as essential 
for salvation. If the Law places a curse upon the crucified one, it 
would be impossible for Trypho to accept an accursed one as Messiah. 
But in Justin's mind, accepüng the obsolescence of the old Law 1s 
part and parcel of accepting Jesus as Messiah. Indeed, the old Law 
is obsolete because Jesus is Messiah. But Trypho is still hung up on 
the Law. 


5 Dual. 89.1. 

^ Dial. 89.3. 

5 Dial. 32.1. 

56 Dial. 89.1—2. Eo Wot... Óu Kai n&v tò yévos NU@V tòv Xpiotòv ékðéyetar, xoi 
ötı NAGAL ai Ypagat, üç EENG, £ic AVTOV elpnvtat, opohoyodpey . . . £i OÓ£ kal Tipa 


obtac oto pabiivat TOV Xpiotóv, Gnopodpev- ENLKATEPO.TOS yàp ò otovpobpevoc v TO 
von héyetou eivat: WOTE LPOG toUtO su Ovonetotac ë Exo. naðntòv ÈV TOV Xpiotòv 
OTL ai ypagai kypúcoovor, pavepóv gotiv: ci 5é ià TOD Ev TH vóu KEKATHPALEVOD 
nóOouc, Bovàóueða uaðeiv, ei Eye; koi nepi tovtov dnodeiEan. 
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3. The Prediction of a Suffering Messiah 


This necessitates a certain plan of action on Justin’s part. He thus 
argues, in much the same way as in the above section on the Law, 
that the Prophets actually predicted the crucifixion and death of 
Christ. If the Prophets had not predicted these things, Trypho and 
the Jews would be justified in their feelings of surprise about the 
crucifixion. But Justin states that the event of the crucifixion is a dis- 
tinguishing mark (tò yapaxtnpiCov) which declares or announces 
(unvvw) the Christ to all. And if this is the distinguishing mark of 
the Messiah, the only choice is belief in Jesus as the Messiah.” The 
crucifixion as a tò yapaKktnpiCov is related to the ogpayic.”® In its tech- 
nical sense the ogpayic refers to the imposition of the sign of the 
cross on the forehead of the candidate at the rite of baptism. The 
word was used by both secular and Christian writers, but our inter- 
est in the term centers on its use by Christian writers.? In Christian 
writers the term may denote two general things.” First, a stone in 
a signet ring, the design or inscription which it bears, the stamp 
which it makes upon wax, and hence a seal which is an authenti- 
cation, guarantee or proof. Second, it may denote a token of agree- 
ment or affirmation, a mark of ownership, a seal set upon a letter, 
parcel, book, or other object as a mark of ownership, and also a 
safeguard or protection against interference.?! Thus, we see that it 
may mean that which closes or seals up and is equivalent to “com- 
pletion” or “perfection,” in the sense of that which completes and 
sums up a process or a series.” It could be that Justin has this idea 
of completion or perfection in mind when he describes the event of 
the crucifixion as a distinguishing mark (tó yopoxtnptGov) which 
declares or announces the Christ to all. Jusün's position 1s that the 


` Dial. 89.3. 

? This connection is also made by G. W. H. Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit: A 
Study in the Doctrine of Baptism and Confirmation in the New Testament and the Fathers 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1956) 7. The classic work on the subject is 
F. J. Dolger, Sphragis. Eine altchristliche Taufbezeichnung in ihren Beziehungen zur profanen 
und religidsen Kultur des Altertums (Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums; 
Paderborn: Druck und Verlag von Ferdinand Schóningh, 1911). See also, J. Daniélou, 
The Bible and the Liturgy (Liturgical Studies; Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1956) 54-69. 

? For its use by non-Christian writers see, Délger, Sphragis; Daniélou, The Bible 
and the Liturgy. 

9 Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit, 8. 

?! "These various uses are detailed in Daniélou, The Bible and the Liturgy, 54—60. 

? Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit, 8. 
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Messiah could be none other than Jesus because the events of his 
death prove that he is Messiah. ‘The one who understands this under- 
stands the Prophets. “Whoever understands the Prophets, upon merely 
hearing that he was crucified, will say that this is he [the Christ] 
and no other.” 

Trypho is intrigued by Justin’s assertion that the Prophets predict 
a crucified Messiah. He thus states, 


Show us this [the prediction of a crucified messiah] therefore ... from 
the scriptures, that you might seek to persuade us. For we know [that 
he was] to suffer and be led as a sheep. But prove to us that he had 
to be crucified and die such a dishonorable and ignoble death which 
is accursed in the law. For we cannot even bring ourselves to think 
of this. 


Justin’s reply to Trypho’s challenge continues in the vein of under- 
standing what the Prophets really wrote—the “true” meaning. Justin 
thus states, “You know... that whatever the Prophets said and did 
they revealed in parables and types, as you confessed to us; so it 
was not easy for most to comprehend all [of what they were say- 
ing], since they concealed the truth by these means, that the ones 
who are searching to find and to learn will do so with much labor.”® 
In saying this, Justin is claiming that there 1s something that unlocks 
the hidden truth—the crucifixion. The hidden truth would have 
remained so were it not for the event. Thus, the event of the cru- 
cifixion of the incarnate Logos was revelation. Truth has been made 
manifest and revealed by this event. Again, without the event, the 
symbol is useless. He then proceeds to show Trypho a number of 
symbolic acts which portray the cross and crucifixion in the scriptures. 


93 Dial. 89.3. Kai 6601 VEVONKAOCL tà TOV TPOONTOV, TODTOV MNOOvOL, OK GAAOV, El 
LOVOV &KODGELAV Ott ODTOS EOTALPMPLEVOS. 

6 Dial. 90.1. Kai ju&g oov ... mpoBiPacov £x t&v ypagav, iva cor reviÜGpuev koi 
hueic. tabeiv uèv yàp Kai ós rpdPatov &y0noso0o oidapev: ei 68 xoi otavpolivar 
Kai OSTA AidYPHs xoi atiLas dnoBaveEtv 51 TOD kexotmpagévou év TH vóuo Davaton, 
dnddeEov Hiv: huels yap 0d5’ eig Evvorav todtov £AOeiv Svvepeda. 

6 Dial. 90.2. Oic0a ... Sti 00a eov Kai énotnoav oi RPOPATAL, óc koi duoon 
opiv, napaPoAaics Kal túnois dnEeKGAvYav, ec LN PAadiw@s tà TMAEIOTA LTO NAVTOV 
vonva, kpóntovtec thv év AdTOIs GANBELtav, óc xoi TOVEGM TOS Gntobvtag EDPEIV 
Kai pobeiv. 
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3. Examples of a Suffering Messiah 


Justin asserts that the actions of Moses and Joshua symbolically 
announced (xpooxnpvoodpevov ovuBoAik@c) the crucifixion of the 
Messiah.® According to Justin, Moses is a type (toxoc) of the cross 
in Exod 17:8-15. This is the narrative of the war with Amalek. 
When Moses held his arms up, Israel prevailed. But when Moses let 
his arms down, Amalek prevailed. This is clearly a type for Justin 
because “... if he [Moses] gave up this figure, which was imitating 
the cross, the people were vanquished, as it is written in the writings 
of Moses. But if he was remaining in this disposition, Amalek was 
defeated, and the one prevailing was prevailing through the cross.”°’ 

Joshua, on the other hand, is a type of the name of Jesus. Justin 
places great importance in the fact that the Hebrew name Joshua 
in Greek is Inootc. He thus asks Trypho to consider that it was 
Jesus (Joshua) who led the patriarchs into the promised land.9 So 
the passage concerning the war with Amalek,9 which records Joshua 
as victorious in this battle, was really a type of Christ who was also 
victorious over death.” 

The cross was further announced through Jacob in the blessing 
pronounced over Joseph." Contained in that blessing is a phrase 
which refers to the Lord having the horns of a rhinoceros,? with 
which he will push the nations from one end of the earth to another.” 
These horns represent (uiéopar) the type (tóroc) of the cross, while 
the reference to the pushing of the nations describes what is taking 
place among the nations.” Justin clarifies this by stating that people 
of all nations have been convicted and goaded into compunction 
by the mystery of the cross. They have thus turned from 1dols and 


6 Dial. 111. 

®© Dial. 90.4. ci yap évedeS@«KEt tt TOD OYNUATOS TODTOV TOD TOV OTAVPOV LIWODLEVOD, 
ws YEypantat £v tats Movo£oc ypagats: ó Aaóc NttatO: et Se év TH THEE čueve tatn, 
"AUGANK EVIKATO TOOODTOV, kal ioy0ov ià TOD OTAVPOD loxpuev. 

99 Dial. 75.2. 

9 Exod 17:8-15. 

7 Dial. 111.1. 

"^ Deut 33:13-17. 

7? See, G. Q, Reijners, The Terminology of the Holy Cross in Early Christian Literature 
As Based Upon Old Testament Typology (Nijmegen: Dekker & Van de Vegt N. V., 1965) 
97-107. 

Dial. 91.2. képata LovoKepwtos tà KEPATA ADTOD, év adtoic vn kepate? ua 
EWS GTO AKPOV THS yfic. 

^ Dial. 91.2. 
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demons to worship the true God. But the ones who do not believe 
are condemned and destroyed by the same figure of the cross. Just 
as when the people had come out of Egypt when Israel was victo- 
rious over Amalek by the sign of Moses’ outstretched hands and by 
the imposition of the name Jesus upon the son of Nun.” 

Just as Moses’ outstretched hands, Joshua’s victory over Amalek, 
and the horns of the rhinoceros were types of the cross, so was the 
type (túroç) and sign (onueiov) erected to counteract the effects of 
the serpents that bit Israel. It is here that Justin makes the link of 
the cross with salvation. He says that 


the type and the sign, which was erected to counteract the serpents, 
came into existence to bring to light the salvation of the ones believing 
that death was previously declared to come upon the serpent through 
the one who was about to be crucified, but salvation to the ones who 
had been bitten by it and those who fled for refuge to the one who 
was being crucified, the son of him who sent him into the world.” 


Justin appeals to these four “types” of the cross because they show 
that the cross, in the writings of Moses, has an intimate relationship 
to salvation and victory. The above four types clearly show this, and 
it is in these types that Justin believes the Jews have a means of 
understanding that the man crucified on the cross is the Christ. But 
Justin is disgusted by the fact that, in spite of these signs described 
by Moses, the Jews still refuse to believe.” 


4. Recapitulation of the Curse 


Justin now furthers the discussion of the raising of the brazen ser- 
pent in the context of the Law in order to counteract Trypho’s con- 
tention that Jesus is accursed by the Law because he was crucified.” 


© Dial. 91.3. KepatioBévtes yap, todt’ éoti katavvyévtec, oi EK TAVTOV TOV EBVOV 
di tovtov TOD pvotnpiou cic thv BeocéBerav étpánnoav ANd TOV LATAIWV EidOAOV 
Koi SALLOVOV, toic SE ATIGTOIG TO ADTO oyua eic KATAAVGLV kal KaTAdIKHV SNnAOdDTAL: 
Ov tpónov £v TH ån’ Aiyóntov é&eA06vti Ao) S16 te 100 tónov tiG EKTAGEWS TOV YELPOV 
TOD MM@voews koi tfjg Tob Navi viod éexikKANoEews tod óvópatog Inood ó ’“ALAANK LEV 
Nttato, lopana dé évixa. 

^^ Dial. 91.4. 

7 Dial. 91.4. xoi ià tod tónov SE koi onpetoo TOD KATA TOV SAKOVTOV TOV 'IopomA 
dS~eav H &vóOscic Paivetat YEYEVNMEVN éni OMTHPIG TOV TLOTEVOVTMV OTL ià TOD 
otavpodo0ar uéAAXovtog Ükvotog yevnoeoVar Éktote TPOEKNPVOGETO TH SHEL, ootnpío 
SE toic KUTASAKVOLEVOIG DK’ ADTOD KAI TPOOMEDYOVOL TH TOV EOTAVPMLEVOV VIOV ADTOD 
NELWOVTL eic TOV KOOLOV: 

7? Dial. 93.5. 

7 Dial. 94. 
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He asks ‘Trypho why God would command Moses to construct the 
serpent and set it up as a sign even though he had forbade the mak- 
ing of any image or likeness in the heavens or on the earth. Justin 
then repeats his belief that this is because it was the announcement 
of the mystery of the cross. Trypho and his companions are then 
challenged to refute Justin’s interpretation, but no refutation 1s 
recorded. So, with respect to the brazen serpent, Justin concludes, 
“Therefore, when God commanded that a sign come into existence 
in the manner of the brazen serpent, he is innocent [of the charge 
of making graven images]; even so, a curse is established in the law 
upon men who are crucified. But no curse is established upon the 
Christ of God through whom all who have committed acts worthy 
of the curse are saved." 

The discussion on the curse continues in. Dial. 95 where Justin 
claims that all men are under the curse. Both Jews and Gentiles fail 
to keep the whole Law. But God willed that the Christ would shoul- 
der the curse of the whole human race on the cross for the remis- 
sion of sins. The shouldering of the curse should force the Jews to 
bewail their own sin, rather than accusing Jesus of being accursed. 
The fact that Jesus was crucified actually strengthens hope because 
that which was predicted to happen to Christ has actually taken 
place.*' This is what Justin then proceeds to show in the section with 
the concentrated references to the Memoirs of the Apostles.” Referring 
especially to Psalm 22, Justin proves, by an appeal to the writings 
of the Apostles as witnesses to the events, that the prophecies con- 
tained in Ps 22 actually took place. 

Justin then comes full circle in his discussion on the curse by 
repeating his interpretations of the two goats, Moses’ outstretched 
hands, and the victory of Joshua over Amalek.? Each show the 
importance of the cross as the means of salvation. Even though these 
types are expressed through various persons and events, the actual 
event which they prefigure is attributed to the suffering and crucified 
Christ who was not cursed by the law, but rather, showed that he 


9^ Dial. 94.5. “Ovnep otv tpónov tò onpeiov Sic tod yAAKOD Spews yeveoOat 6 BEdc 
EKEAEVOE kal GVAITLOG £otw, OVTM ÔN koi EV TO VOLO KATAPA KETTAL KATH TOV OTOD- 
pouuévov &vOparnwv: ook čti 62 KAI KATH TOD Xpistod tod Oeod katåpa Keita, di’ ob 
oale KAVTAS touc katópac GG TpPaEavtac. 

9! Dial. 96.1. 

® Dial. 99-107. See also above, Chapter 2.IV.B; Chapter 4.I. 

55 Dial. 111.1. 
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alone could save those who hold firm to faith in him.?* In this light 
Justin further explains the necessity of the crucifixion by focusing on 
the blood of the Messiah. Thus, the Passover was a sign that sal- 
vation was to come to humankind through the blood of Christ. For 
just as the blood of the Passover saved those who were in Egypt, so 
shall the blood of Christ save those who believe in him.” 

With this description of the necessity of the crucifixion of Jesus, 
Justin has shown how the apparent disgrace of the crucifixion is 
turned into the glory of salvation for humankind. He has shown how 
something which the Jews understand as a curse must be understood 
as a blessing and hope. For just as the old Law brought a curse 
because of humankind’s inability to keep it, the new Law brought 
hope because it fulfilled and completed the old Law. All that was 
now required was faith. 


5. Subjugation of the First Advent 


But still Justin views the first advent of Jesus as somehow subjugated 
in importance to the second advent, 


But if he [Jesus] so shone forth and was so strong at his first advent 
(which was without honor and ugly and contemptible) that in no nation 
he is unknown, and citizens of all nations have repented of their old 
evil way of living, so that even the demons are submissive to his name, 
and all authorities and kingdoms fear his name more than they fear 
the dead; shall he not at his glorious advent destroy all the ones hat- 
ing him and the ones who unrighteously left him, but give rest to his 
own, rewarding them with all they have looked for??? 


Reference is here made to the second advent being even greater 
than the first.” For at that advent, Jesus’ enemies will be destroyed, 


8 Dial. 111.2. od Kai tò óvopa naa Apt 6£61ev, dðivovoa öt OU adtOd KataAdEcBat 
ué ovo. ò otv nalntòs NU@V Kai ovo po elg Xpiotóc od xotnpáOn brò toO vóuov, 
CAA uóvoc GOEL to) uh &piotauévovg tis rtoteoc ADTOD EdNAOD. 

8 Dial. 111.3-4. 

86 Dial. 121.3. et dé èv TH tiuo Kai Gervdet Kai é£SovOevnuévn npo napovoig adtod 
TOOOVTOV EAGLE koi ToxvOEV, &c £v pmóevi yéve Gyvoeio{ar AdTOV koi nò TAVTOG 
UETAVOLAY nenowoOo1 GMO tfjg root koxfjc EKHOTOD yévoug TOAITELASG, MOTE KAL tà 
Saruóvia onot&ooto0oi ADTOD TO OVOLATL kai MAGUS TAG &pxàg xoi tàs BaciXsetog 
TOVTOVD TO Övoua napa TAVTAG touc &xoDavóvtac ðeðoikévat, ODK EK NAVTOS TPOTOD £v 
TH EVOdEW ADTOD ra povoio KATAAVGEL NAVTAS tovc HLONOAVTAS AÙTÒV Koi touc AdTOD 
Gdika@c &nootávtac, touc O& idiovs dvaradoEl, &roóOi000G ADTOIC TA TPODSOKMpLEVa 
TOVTO; | 

87 Justin is still very conscious of the possibility that some Jews may still accept 
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and his followers rewarded. This appears to be the glory of the sec- 
ond advent, of which Justin states that the Jews will recognize that 
the one they have pierced is indeed the messiah.** 

The contrast between the first and second advents is employed by 
Justin as a means of showing Trypho that passages of scripture which 
speak of a glorious Messiah are references to this second advent. 
This is seen in an exchange between Justin and 'rypho that is 
recorded in Dial. 32. In the preceding chapter Justin had just quoted 
Dan 7:9-28 to Trypho, which stresses the glory of the Messiah. 
Trypho, quite naturally objects to this on the grounds that the one 
called Christ by Christians was without this glory and honor.® Justin’s 
response is to claim that there should be two advents, one in dis- 
grace and the other in glory. Justin admits that a failure to under- 
stand this basic point results in a lack of understanding with respect 
to the prophetic descriptions of the Messiah.” 

Ultimately, however, the glory of the second advent is shown to 
outshine the glory of the first advent because the second advent is 
the culmination of the plan of God.? Justin speaks fairly often of 
the divine oixovopía or plan.” In each occurrence? of the terms 
Justin has in view the fact that all things that happened to Christ 
were in accordance with the will of the Father. Thus, for example, 
by his crucifixion, Christ fulfilled the Father's oixovouta of our redemp- 
tion.” And Jesus’ birth through the virgin was in accordance with 
the divine oikovopia of our redemption.” In fact, the events of the 
life, death and resurrection of the Logos fulfilled the Father’s plan 
of humankind’s redemption.” 

The first advent, therefore, may be described as being dependent 
upon the divine oikovopia. But it would be difficult to maintain a 
plan for only part of Justin’s argument on the advents. Thus, Justin 


salvation before the second advent. He has a very strong commitment that a rem- 
nant of the Jews remains to be saved (Dial. 32.2; 55.3; 64.2-3). See Stylianopoulos, 
Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law, 39—44 and Chapter 1 where these passages and 
the eschatological remnant are discussed in greater detail. 

99 Dial. 14.8; 32.2; 64.7. 

9 Dial. 32.1. 

% Dial. 32.2. 

?! For more on the plan of God see above, Chapter 2.V- VI. 

2 Dial. 30.3; 31.1; 45.4; 67.6; 87.5; 103.3; 107.3; 120.1; 134.2; 141.4. 

?5 With the exception of 107.3. 

^ Dial. 103.3. 

? Dial. 120.1. 

æ Dial. 34; 43; 53; 60; 63; 74; 76; 92.6; 110; 128; 136. 
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also maintains that the second advent is vital in the Father’s plan. 
The second advent is shown by Justin to be dependent on the first. 
He explains that even though Christ was pre-existent, he still became 
incarnate and was born of the virgin, in order that by this oixovopia 
he might conquer death and bring it to an end, so that at the sec- 
ond advent the serpent would no longer have any power over those 
who believe in Christ and live according to his principles.” 

Thus, the second advent is not only presented as being depen- 
dent on the first, but as also fulfilling it, much in the same way that 
the new Law fulfils the old Law. At the second advent the glory of 
the first will be recognized because no one will be able to deny the 
completion of God’s plan through his Christ. 

Because the Jews did not understand this concept of the two 
advents, Justin believes they were hampered in their ability to under- 
stand what scripture truly says about the Christ, thus making it 
impossible for the Jews to recognize that Jesus is the Christ.” Justin’s 
answer, therefore, to Trypho’s denial that the Prophets predict a 
crucified Messiah is that the things which the Prophets said or did 
were often veiled (adxexcAvyav) in parables (rapoafoAoig) and types 
(tbno1c). Consequently, it is not easy for most people to understand 
what they actually said.” The way to understand these parables and 
types, however, is through an understanding of the advents. If one 
understands that the advents are the reason why parables were spo- 
ken,’ then one is able to differentiate between prophecies of the 
first advent and prophecies of the second advent. Thus, the mean- 
ing of the words of the prophecy is dependent upon prior under- 
standing that these two advents were foretold, and that they all fit 
into the plan of God. 


III. Baptism, Illumination, and Interpretation 


Justin believes that the Jews simply do not understand the true mean- 
ing of the scriptures, and as a result, they are unable to discern what 
scripture portrays.'°! But Christians, on the other hand, are presented 


97 Dial. 45.4. 

% Dial. 89. 

Ə Dial. 90.2. 

100 Dial. 52.1. 

101 Dial. 29.2; 38.2; 55.3; 112; 114.5. 
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as being able to discern what the Jews cannot.'? This is not an arbi- 
trary understanding on Justin’s part, nor is it Justin’s belief that 
Christians have received some sort of spiritual illumination, akin to 
the Prophets, which enables them to correctly discern scripture. 
Rather, Justin’s assertion is based upon his thoroughly christological 
understanding of scripture. The key to Justin’s meaning here is con- 
tained in what may be called his doctrine of illumination. ? This 
doctrine of illumination is, in turn, helpful in understanding Justin’s 
interpretation of scripture. 

It is necessary here to start, as background, with a passage from 
Justin’s 7 Apology, which links baptism and illumination. In this 
passage Justin describes the Christian rite of baptism. Christian bap- 
tsm has been described as the sine qua non of being a Christian in 
the second century.'” This is to say that the time had not yet arrived 
when people could think of themselves as being saved yet unbaptized— 
the two went together quite naturally through a more or less set order. 
In the passage at hand we see Justin Martyr reflecting this order. 

Justin explains the manner in which Christians dedicate themselves 
to God after they had been made new through Christ. 6 The order 
of baptism, as Justin relates it, can be set out in four sections. 


1) The candidate for baptism is one who is convinced of the truth 
of Christianity. In the words of Justin he or she is “persuaded 
and believe[s] that what we teach and say is true." Because of 
the conviction of the truth of Christianity the candidate resolves 
to live accordingly. 

2) The candidate is then instructed to pray and entreat God with 
fasting for the remission of past sins. In this step, Jusün points 
out that the local congregation prays and fasts along with the 
candidate. °° 

3) The candidate is then brought to a place where there is water 
and “in the name of God, the Father and Lord of the universe, 


10? Dial. 39.1; 110.2. 

103 My designation. 

10t 7 Apol. 61 & 65. 

(5 J. P. Lewis, “Baptismal Practices in the Second and Third Century Church,” 
RestQ 26 (1983) 1. 

(577 Apol. 61.1. 

107 7 Apol. 61.2... neroðÂo kai mioteboow GANDA tata tà be’ fuv didackóueva 
Koi Aeyóueva eivau. 

108 7 Apol. 61.2. 
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and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit” is bap- 
tized (avayevvaw) in water.'% 

4) Following the baptism Justin explains that the one who has been 
convinced and assented to Christian teaching is brought to a place 
where all the brethren are assembled in order that they may 
pray,'!° salute one another with a kiss,''’ and partake of the 
Eucharist.'” 


Historians of the early church have concluded that the catechetical 
instruction was a very important part of the rite of baptism.'!* Indeed, 
this can be traced in the Didache,''* Hippolytus! Apostolic Tradition, ? 
and into the later catechetical lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem, John 
Chrysostom, and Augustine of Hippo. This order of baptism in / 
Apology lends support to this conclusion. This instruction was con- 
cerned with both moral behavior and doctrinal training.!? In Justin 


109 7 Apol. 61.3 én’ óvópactoc yàp TOD natpóg TOV SAW Kai Seondtov Deod xoi toU 
GWTHPOS TLV Incov Xpiotod xai rveopatog Gyiov... 

H9 1 Apol. 65.1. 

!! ] Apol. 65.2. “The kiss of charity, the kiss of peace, or “the peace" (ñ eiprjvn), 
was enjoined by the Apostle Paul in his Epistles to the Corinthians, Thessalonians, 
and Romans, and thence passed into a common usage. It was continued in the 
Western Church, under regulations to prevent its abuse, until the. thirteenth cen- 
tury” (A. Roberts & J. Donaldson, Ante Nicene Fathers [10 Vols.; Peabody: Hendrickson, 
1994] 1.185, FN #3). 

112 ] Apol. 65.3-66.4. 

15 L, W. Barnard, Justin Martyr. His Life and Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1967) 135; E. Ferguson, “Baptismal Motifs in the Ancient Church,” 
RestQ 7 (1963) 202-216; Lewis, “Baptismal Practices in the Second and Third 
Century Church"; E. F. Osborn, Justin Martyr, (BHT Gerhard Ebeling; Tübingen: 
J. €. B. Mohr [Paul Seibeck], 1973) 179. J. N. D. Kelly, in his monumental Early 
Christian Creeds (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1950) explains that there are 
several situations that arose in the life of the church that called for a statement of 
doctrine thus leading to development of declatory creeds. Of these situations bap- 
tismal catechism is said to be the most important. According to Kelly there are 
two moments that stand out in the ritual of baptism that call for this doctrinal 
statement. The first is the actual act of baptism while the second is the time of 
baptismal preparation or catechetical instruction which led up to the rendering of 
the creed (See Kelly, Chap. 2). G. Hinson (*Confessions or Creeds in the Early 
Christian Tradition,” Re Exp 76 [1979] 6) indicates that this procedure for baptism 
included five steps: 1) a preliminary presentation of Christian doctrine for inquir- 
ers; 2) a cetechumate of up to three years; 3) a concluding period of instruction 
and preparation for baptism; 4) baptism on Easter Sunday (or, in some cases 
Pentecost); and 5) instruction in the "mysteries" (Baptism and the Eucharist) fol- 
lowing baptism. 

114 1-6. 

15 16-19. 

n6 S. G. Hall, Doctrine and Practice in the Early Church (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1991) 16-17. l 
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we see that the candidate is “persuaded and believe[s] that what we 
teach and say is true," and that the candidate is “instructed.”!”” 
Later, in / Apol. 65, Justin indicates once again that the one who 
has been baptized has been convinced and has assented to Christian 
teaching.!? All of this implies some sort of catechetical instruction 
that was at least as important in the rite of baptism as the actual 
washing.!? Justin calls this rite of baptism a new birth (avayevvaw)!”° 
which was learned from the Apostles. 

While this passage has tremendous importance for information on 
the liturgy of the second century church, it is not in that capacity 
where its interest for us lies. In this passage Justin also alludes to 
another washing—a washing that is called illumination (g@tiopos). 
It is with Justin Martyr that we see for the first time the connec- 
tion between baptism and illumination or enlightenment.’ 

Justin believes that salvation occurs before baptism.!? This is seen 
in five ways. The first two refer to the general context of Justin’s 
extant writings while the final three refer to the specific context at 


I7 7 Apol. 61.2 didaoKovta. 

u8 7 Apol. 65.1. 

19 Barnard (Justin Martyr, 137) states that a period of pre-baptismal instruction 
is presupposed in Justin. 

120 7 Apol. 61.3. 

21 Barnard, Justin Martyr, 141; Ferguson, “Baptismal Motifs in the Ancient Church,” 
214; Lewis, “Baptismal Practices of the Second and Third Century Church,” 6; 
Osborn, Justin Martyr, 179. J. Ysebaert (Greek Baptismal Terminology: Its Origin and Early 
Development [Grecitas Christianorum Primeva; Nijmegen: Dekker & Van de Vegt 
N. V., 1962]157-178) points out that both the verb (gwtiew) and the noun 
(wtiGWOG) are used metaphorically in the NT of Christian belief as enlightenment 
(2 Cor 4:4; Eph 1:18; 2 Tim 1:10). In Heb 6:4 (cf. 10:32) the verb is used in the 
passive voice of the enlightenment received at baptism. However, gwtiCew only 
became a technical term for baptism from the second century onwards (Ignatius of 
Antioch, ad Rom. Inscript.). Justin clearly uses pwttGew in this technical way (7 Apol. 
61.13; 65.1; Dial. 39.2; 122.1, 3), but he is the first to use the noun qotiouóc 
specifically of baptism (7 Apol. 61.12). By the time of Clement Alexandria it is used 
of baptism without further explanation. Lewis (“Baptismal practices of the Second 
and Third Century Church," 6) states that the term is no doubt an echo of Heb 
6:4 and 10:32 and which Clement explains as a description of baptism (Clement 
of Alexandria, Paed 1.6.26). But in Cyril of Jerusalem (Procat. 1; Cat. 18.32) enlight- 
enment is applied to the process of instruction before baptism. Irenaeus is explicit 
that it is the preaching of the truth which enlightens (Haer. 1.10.2 cf. 4.14). From 
this time on gwtiopog becomes common, cf. Clement of Alexandria (Paed. 1.6.26), 
Cf. Cyril of Jerusalem (Procat. 1-2) where a clear distinction is made between dip- 
ping in water and the illumination of the heart. Simon Magus, says Cyril, enjoyed 
only the former. 

7? For Justin’s understanding of salvation see above, Chapter 2.VI. 
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issue. First, Justin urges repentance in all his writings." Second,’™ 
Justin indicates that the acceptance of the doctrine of Christianity 
must be accompanied by repentance.'”? Christ died for those who 
are willing to repent.'*° This repentance is a condition of mercy,” 
and a prerequisite for baptism.'*® Third, there are several statements 
in 7 Apol. 61.2 that indicate a volitional repentance before the actual 
rite of baptism is performed. In 61.2 Justin states that those who 
have been taught and believe Christianity undertake to live accord- 
ingly. 61.6 indicates that there must be repentance from past sins. 
61.10 has two statements concerning the fact that the ones baptized 
are children of choice who have repented of past sins. 65.1 indicates 
that the one baptized is seen as a good citizen because of his/her 
good works. ‘This dovetails with the statement in 61.2 which claims 
that Christians undertake to live accordingly. Fourth, Justin’s uses a 
quotation from a passage in Isaiah"? to show how it is only those 
who repent who shall be saved. This passage has no mention of an 
external washing or baptism, but exhorts the readers to wash their 
souls. This washing cleanses from sin. Fifth, Justin indicates in 61.3 
that candidates for baptism “wash themselves" (Aovtpov movodvta). 
This use of the middle voice may be taken in one of two ways.'? 
It could mean that the candidate goes under the water unassisted 
while the 3-fold formula is pronounced over him. But, more prob- 
able is the idea that the rite cannot be possible without the com- 
plete volition of the participant. 


73 Goodenough, The Theology of Justin Martyr. An Investigation Into the Consequences 
of Early Christian Literature and Its Hellenic and JFudarstic Influences (Amsterdam: Philo 
Press, 1968) 263. Cf. Z Apol. 40.7; Dial. 95.3; 108.3; 118.1; 138.3. 

124 Goodenough, The Theology of justin Martyr, 263. 

75 Dial. 26.1. 

79 Dial. 40.4. 

'27 ] Apol. 28.2; Dial. 26.1; 141.23. 

128 7 Apol. 61; Dial. 47.5. 

79 ] Apol. 61.7 quotes Isa 1:16-20. “Wash you, make you clean; put away the 
evil of your doings from you souls; learn to do well; judge the fatherless, and plead 
for the widow: and come and let us reason together saith the Lord. And though 
your sins be as scarlet, I will make them white like wool; and though they be as 
crimson; I will make them white as snow. But 1f ye refuse and rebel, the sword of 
the Lord hath spoken it." Translation from A. Roberts & J. Donaldson, Ante-Nicene 
Fathers (10 Vols.; Peabody: Hendrickson, 1994) 1.183. 

130 E. R. Goodenough, The Theology of justin Martyr, 266. For a good explanation 
on the uses of the Greek middle voice see S. E. Porter, Idioms of the Greek New 
Testament (Biblical Languages: Greek 2; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1992. “... the Greek 
middle voice expresses more direct participation, specific involvement, or even some 
form of benefit of the subject doing the action" (p. 67). 
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These five ways in which Justin indicates that salvation precedes 
baptism, along with the implied period of catechetical instruction, 
fit well with Justin’s use in this passage of illumination in connec- 
tion with baptism. The washing that is involved in the choice of 
being born again, and the repentance of sins is called illumination. 
“And this washing is called illumination, because they who learn 
these things are illuminated in their understandings. And in the name 
of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and in the 
name of the Holy Spirit, who through the Prophets foretold all things 
about Jesus, he who is illuminated is washed." ?! 

In / Apol. 61 Justin claims that the external rite of baptism is the 
manner in which Christians show devotion (&vati8nut) to God. 
Although Justin describes the importance of this external rite for 
Christians, he stresses the washing of which Isaiah speaks. ‘This wash- 
ing is focused on an internal cleansing for sin. It 1s the internal wash- 
ing that is called illumination, because by it individuals are illuminated 
in their understanding.’ This understanding of baptism as illumi- 
nation is continued, and even expounded more clearly in the Dialogue 


with Trypho. 


A. Baptism 


Justin repeats his admonition to the readers of / Apol. 61.7 to wash 
their souls clean in Dial. 18.2.'°° He relates this washing with the 
true (&AnBióc) circumcision. This is clearly an admonition to a spir- 
itual obedience, since true circumcision is the lasting precept by 
which Abraham was saved.'** Justin repeats his assertion that fleshly 
circumcision was not essential for all men, but only for Jews.'?? Fleshly 
circumcision is then compared to the Jewish baptism of cisterns 
which, “has nothing to do with this baptism of life." The com- 
parison of the baptism of life with the baptism of cisterns is Justin's 


5! 7 Apol. 61.12-13. kaAeitar 6& 10010 tò Aovtpóv potiouóc, ec PaTICOLEV@V tijv 
OÓi&voixv tv voto. uuavÜavóvtov. koi næ óvópatog è "Inoo0 Xpiotob, tod otav- 
po vroc éni Movtiov ITA&tov, Kai én’ òvóuatos TvEdLATOS yiov, © 51 TOV TPOPHTOV 
TMOOEKNPVEE tà KATA TOV "Inooóv nàvta, © potıķóuevoç oveta. 

5? This fits well with Justin’s doctrine of redemption as imparting saving knowl- 
edge. See above, Chapter 2.V. 

55 Again Justin quotes here the same passage (Isa 1:16) that he quoted in / Apol. 


See above, section II.A.4. 
55 Dial. 19.1. 
Dial. 19.2. ovdev yàp npóc tò Båntioua todto tò tis Gofic ot. 
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way of criticizing the minute regulations of the ceremonial use of 
the Miqweh in baptism." The concern that thus comes to the fore 
with this comparison and with the above comparison to true cir- 
cumcision, is a better baptism. 

Earlier in the Dialogue, this better baptism is clarified by an appeal, 
once again, to the washing mentioned in Isa 1, 


For Isaiah was not sending you to a bath, there to forgive murder 
and other sins which even all the water in the sea would be sufficient, 
but, as might have been expected, this was that saving bath of old 
which followed those who changed their minds and who were no 
longer cleansed by the blood of goats and sheep or ashes of an heifer 
or offerings of fine flour, but through the blood of Christ, and through 
his death, who died for this very reason.. .'* 


The baptism spoken of here is salvation. ? In Dial. 14.1 Justin calls 
it a baptism of repentance instituted for the sins of the people, which 
alone can purify those who repent. The value of baptism which 
cleanses only the flesh and the body is said to be useless. Justin thus 
exhorts 'TIrypho to wash his soul free of anger, avarice, jealously and 
hatred—this purifies the body. This is clearly a reference to a spir- 
itual baptism that 1s possible only through salvation. 

Later in the Dialogue Justin refers to baptism in relation to salva- 
tion once more. In explaining that the rites of the Law found their 
end in Jesus, the new and eternal Law, Justin asserts that Christians 
have come to God through Jesus Christ. In so doing they have 


137 A. L. Williams, Justin Martyr. The Dialogue with Trypho: Translation, Introduction, 
and Notes. (London: SPCK, 1930). Williams states, “Justin has a side hit at the 
importance attributed by the Jews to the ceremonial use of the Miqweh (bath), and 
the minute regulations about its size, and the amount and nature of the water for 
it” (p. 38). On the Miqweh see Y. Magen, “The Ritual Baths (miqva'ot) at Qedumim 
and the Observance of Ritual Purity Among the Samaritans,” in F. Manns and 
E. Alliata (eds.), Early Christianity in Context: Monuments and Documents (Studium Biblicum 
Franciscanum Collectio Maior 38; Jerusalem: Franciscan Printing Press, 1993) 
181-193. 

73 Dial. 13.1. Oo yap 0n ye eig PaAaveiov vpàc čneunev "Hoatas anoAovoopevovc 
EKEL TOV MOVOV Koi TAG GAAS &uaptiac, odc OSE TO tfi; DaAdCoNs ikavov nàv Ddwp 
koflaptcat, GAA, Gc eikóc, TAAGL toOto éxeivo TO GHTHPLOV Aovtpóv TV, © eire, TO TOIC 
UETAYLVMOKOVGL ko UNKETL odo TPAyYOV xoi xpoBóxov fj ON0dG SapaAEwWs fj oep- 
SdAEwc npooqopaic xoa piGopnévotc, GAAG rioter SiG TOD ATLATOS TOD Xpiotod Kai toU 
Bavatov ato, 0c ià toto &néBavev... 

'39 This is supported in the same chapter where Justin quotes Isa 52:10-13; 
53:1-12; and 54:1-6 as christological prophecies of the death of Christ for salva- 
tion. This must be understood through Justin’s apparent belief that salvation is pri- 
marily the impartation of saving knowledge, see above, Chapter 2.VI. 
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received not a carnal circumcision, but a spiritual circumcision. This 
spiritual circumcision is then said to have been received by means 
of baptism.'*® The validity of taking these references to baptism as 
synonymous with salvation is dependent upon their connection with 
the obsolescence of the old Law. The old Law could not cleanse 
from sin, but the new Law does—and this is through faith in the 
blood of Christ, not animals. That is why Justin encourages Trypho 
to be washed with the true baptism of life. It is only through faith 
in the blood of Jesus Christ that one may be purified with this wash- 
ing. Thus it is entirely consistent that the baptism of life is synony- 
mous with salvation. As Justin expresses to Trypho, “There is no 
other way than this, that you come to know this Christ and be 
cleansed by the cleansing proclaimed by Isaiah for the forgiveness 
of sins; and thus live a life free of sin." According to Justin, true 
baptism is that cleansing from sin which every person may receive 


through faith in Jesus Christ. 


B. Illumination or Enlightenment 


Just as true baptism, with its emphasis on salvation, is intimately 
linked with Christ, so is illumination. Thus, Justin claims that some 
Jews are actually becoming disciples in the name of Christ, and are 
thus “being illuminated through the name of this Christ.”!*? Again, 
Justin does not describe what this illumination is here. But two things 
merit special attention in connection with this illumination. First, the 
ones who are being saved are illuminated, and second, Christ is the 
one who illuminates. The importance of these two observations will 
become clear as we proceed. 

Justin makes no more mention of this illumination until the last 
part of Dialogue. And it is in Dial. 122 that Justin’s meaning of the 
term becomes apparent. The larger context of the chapter lies within 
the section dealing with Christians as true Israel. Chapters 119-120 
contain Justin's claim that the Jews are not true Israel, but that 
Christians, by virtue of their standing in Christ, actually are. In Dial. 


" Dial 43.1-2. 

4 Dial. 44.4. €or 6 ook Gm f] otn, iva todtov tov Xpiotóv énvyvóvtec Kal Aovok- 
EVOL TO on£p AMECEWS àpaptióv 51 'Hoatov xnpuxOev Aovtpóv cvapaptHtacs Aoiov 
Cnonte. 

2 Dial. 39.2. potiGopevor ià tod óvópatoc tod Xpiotod tovtov: 

43 Dial. 119-142. 
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121, Justin claims that it was prophesied that all nations would be 
blessed “in him”. If all nations are blessed in Christ, and Christians 
from all nations believe in him, then, Justin reasons, Jesus is the 
Christ, and Christians are the ones who are blessed by him. It has 
been granted to Christians to hear, understand, and be saved by this 
Christ, and to recognize all the truths revealed by the Father.'** In 
support of this, Justin offers Isa 49:6 as the Father speaking to Christ.'® 

In Dial. 122 Justin anticipates Trypho's objection to Isa 49:6 as 
being a reference to Christians. Jews would understand it as refer- 
ring to Jewish proselytes, but Justin answers that it refers to Christians 
“who have been illumined by Jesus.”'*® This line of argument con- 
tinues as Justin offers scripture that he says refer to Christ and con- 
cern the “illumined nations” (Christians).'*’ Finally Trypho and his 


companions speak. They protest that the passages which are quoted 
by Justin refer to the Law and to those who are illumined by it.'* 


Justin’s answer is worth quoting at length. 


For if the law was able to enlighten the nations, and the ones possessing 
it, why is there a need for a new covenant? But since God foretold that 
he would send a new covenant, and an eternal law and commandment, 
we will not understand this as of the old law and its proselytes, but 
of Christ and his proselytes—us Gentiles, whom he has enlightened, 
as he says somewhere, “Thus says the Lord, In an acceptable time I 
have heard you, and in a day of salvation I have helped you, and I 
have given you for a covenant of the people, to establish the earth, 
and to inherit the deserted. What then is the inheritance of Christ? Is 
it not the nations? What is the covenant of God? Is it not Christ?! 


44 Dial. 121.4. &kodoa xoi ovveivar Kai cofvox 61x tovtov tod Xpiotod Kai tà 
TOD TATPÒG EXLYV@VAL NÅVTA. 

15 “Tt is a great thing for thee to be called my servant, to raise up the tribes of 
Jacob, and turn again the dispersed of Israel, I have appointed thee for a light to 
the Gentiles, that thou mayest be their salvation unto the end of the earth.” 

146 Dial. 122.1 tovc 61x "Inco regwmtiopevons. 

17 Dial. 122.3 tdv eOvav tv TEQWTICLEVOV. 

48 Dial. 122.4. 

149 Dial, 122.5-6 énei ei vóuoc eiye tò awtiCew tà &Üvn koi tods Éyovtag adTOV, TIC 
ypeta kavis 61a rnc; nei Sè kaviy ówÜnknv koi vónov aiódviov Kal npóotayua ó 
Gedo NPOEKNPVGGE TELWELV, ODYL TOV TAAGLOV VOLOV åkovoóueða xoi TODS TPOONADTOVG 
avtod, GAAG tov Xpiotóv Kai TODS TPOONADTOVS AdTOD, huc tà £Üvn, oùs E—~aTIOEV, 
> TOD opno: OTH Aéyet KDPLOG Kaip dext@ EM KOVOG. GOV, KAL ÈV huéÉpg cotnpioc 
épofnoó coi, koi čðokå oe eic Sabry eOvav, 100 kataotioo vv yiv Kal KÀN povopiav 
KAN povopijoar epnpove. tic oùv h kÀnpovouia TOD Xpiotod; odyi tà Ovn; tis h Srah 
tod 0209; ox ó Xpiotóc; 
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The fact that Christ is the new Covenant becomes very important 
here in connection with Justin’s doctrine of illumination. Once again 
(as in Dial. 39.2 above) it is those who are saved through Christ who 
are illumined, and it is Christ who is the “illuminator”. It is here 
where the rubber meets the road, so to speak, in Justin’s doctrine 
of illumination. We can at once see the connection of salvation with 
illumination. The old Law could illumine neither the Gentiles nor 
the Jews who possessed it. ‘There was need, therefore, of a new and 
eternal Law—Christ himself. He has illumined the Gentiles. In the 
context, this can mean nothing less than salvation. For salvation was 
the whole purpose of the Law, and by it Jews believed they were 
reconciled to God.? But now, through Christ, all may be recon- 
ciled to God because he illumines. 

Justin’s doctrine of illumination may thus indicate one of two 
things, although the two are not necessarily mutually exclusive. First, 
it may indicate the fact that because of the baptismal catechism 
(which was synonymous with the act of baptism) the candidates are 
illuminated in their understanding.?! Christ truly becomes the key 
by which all is understood. He makes sense of salvation history, and 
it is through him that Hebrew scripture is interpreted. 

Second, it may build upon the idea in Justin’s 2 Apology of the 
spermatic Logos wherein illumination indicates that the candidate 
for baptism receives the whole Logos. ™? “For whatever the philoso- 
phers or lawgivers continually uttered well, they achieved by finding 
and contemplating part of the Word. But since they did not know 
all of the Word, which is Christ, they often contradicted themselves 
in what they said.”’*? By becoming human the Logos thus completed 
the knowledge of the Father.?* Thus, since the whole Logos has now 
come into a candidate’s life, he or she was now empowered with a 
divine force which will enable them to live a truly moral life.’* “It 


9 Dial. 8-11. See also, Chapter 3.V.B.3-V.C.4. 

5! Lewis, “Baptismal Practices of the Second and Third Century Church," 6; 
Osborn Justin Martyr, 179. 

75? 1 Apol. 32.10; 33.6; 2 Apol. 10.8; Dial. 128.2. Barnard, Justin Martyr, 141; 
Goodenough, The Theology of justin Martyr, 266—268. 

153 2 Apol. 10.2 dca yàp xoAGc cei épéyEavto Kai eüpov oi qiAocogticavtes Ñ 
vopoĝetýoavteç, katà Adyou uépog du’ EdpeceMs koi Bewpias &oti novnÂévta arbtoic. 
ereton OE OD TAVTA tà TOD Aóyov EYVMPLOAV, óc £011 Xpiotóc, koi évavtta &avtoic nod- 
Ate einov. 

/,5* ] Apol. 32.10; 33.6; 2 Apol. 10.8; Dial. 128.2. 

7? Barnard, Justin Martyr, 141. 
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is here [in baptism] that man receives the great enlightening from 
God which gives the power of the entire Logos in place of the 
defeated fragment which man naturally possesses.”!°° 

As stated, the two are not mutually exclusive. There is no deny- 
ing that Justin is referring to an illumination of understanding. Because 
the will of humanity is involved in his concept of salvation this must 
be included. But of the second possibility in attempting to define 
Justin’s doctrine of illumination Justin is less clear. Justin clearly 
regards the rite as external. Yet by indicating an illumination he is 
also asserting that something takes place spiritually, “in a sense which 
Justin does not explain.”'’’ So, because there is a definite illumina- 
tion of understanding and a claim by Justin that the external rite 
(taken as a whole) confers a spiritual benefit, I must conclude that the 
two may be held together in a way that Justin does not fully explain." 


C. Interpretation 


The fact that Justin's use of illumination here is a reference to sal- 
vation has implications for interpretation. It is clear that Justin is 
not speaking of a special inspiration that Christians receive in some 
supernatural way. Rather, Justin is speaking of the necessity and cen- 
trality of Christ in salvation. But this idea must also be understood 
in light of the interpretation of scripture. For if the old Covenant 
governed the understanding and interpretation before the coming of 
the new Covenant, then Christ must govern the interpretation of 
scripture since he is the new Covenant which fulfills the old. 
Justin’s doctrine of illumination goes hand in hand with what has 
already been presented concerning the centrality of Jesus as the new 
Covenant. Christ is the one who brings illumination to those who 
believe in him because he is the one of whom scripture speaks. 


59 Goodenough, The Theology of justin Martyr, 266. 

'57 Goodenough, The Theology of Justin Martyr, 266. 

53 K, McDonnell (The Baptism of Jesus in the Jordan: The Trinitarian and Cosmic Order 
of Salvation [Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1996] 42) states, “Justin Martyr 
is in a bind. He feels constrained to talk about baptism, but he cannot make too 
much of it, as he has attacked the Jews for their exterior rites. How can he, then, 
comfortably talk about the exterior rites of Christians?" While McDonnell relates 
this to Jesus’ baptism in the Jordan, it may also apply to the way he speaks of 
Baptism in general. As we have seen, the external rite encompasses more than sim- 
ply the act of baptism, but includes a catechism. Further, Justin is more than likely 
claiming that the external rite confers a spiritual blessing that empowers the can- 
didate to live a moral life. 
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Failure to believe in Jesus as the Christ virtually eradicates any hope 
of understanding the scriptures. But belief in Jesus as Messiah illu- 
minates the believer to understand scripture, which ultimately proph- 
esy about Christ. Christ is thus the key to understanding scripture. 
Christians, by virtue of their salvation, possess this key. But Jews, by 
virtue of their unbelief in Jesus as messiah, possess a key that no 
longer fits the lock—the old Law. 

This explains why the two major themes throughout the Dialogue 
are the Law and the Messiah. For if Jesus is the new Law and the 
Messiah, the Jews have the answers before their very eyes. 


IV. Evaluation of Fustin’s OT Interpretation 


In evaluating Justin’s method of interpreting scripture one thing 
becomes very clear—the belief in and importance of the historical 
figure of Jesus as the Christ. Justin’s interpretation is thoroughly 
christocentric. That is, it has Jesus as Messiah at the forefront of 
interpretation. The OT scriptures must be interpreted through an 
understanding of the events of his pre-existence, incarnation, death, 
resurrection and ascension to the right hand of the Father. A proper 
understanding of the Law and prophecy are built upon this foundation. 

Justin has expressed the importance of the Jesus of history to his 
interpretation in many ways throughout the Dialogue with Trypho. His 
argument from prophecy was designed to show that Jesus was the 
one of whom the Prophets spoke. He is the fulfillment of their pre- 
dictions. That fulfillment is proved in the Memoirs of the Apostles. 
As records of the historical event of Jesus, the Memoirs show the 
various events in his life as corresponding to the various OT prophe- 
cies concerning him. The prophecies were spoken and they were 
actually fulfilled in the person and work of Jesus. They are grounded 
in history because Jesus was a historical figure who existed at a par- 
ticular era in human history. This is clear for all to see because the 
events are recorded also for all to see and read. 

The christocentrism which Justin employs governs his scriptural 
interpretation. It gives him a foundation upon which to base his 
arguments as well as a focus upon which all things are directed. The 
Prophets spoke of a coming Messiah, Jesus came as Messiah and 
fulfilled all the prophecies. As Messiah, Jesus made the old Law obso- 


lete and provided a new Law—a way of salvation for all, not just 
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Jews. Without the historical reality of Jesus as Messiah, Justin’s OT 
interpretation collapses. He stakes his whole method on this one 
incontrovertible fact. 

The stress on the historical reality of Jesus by Justin must not be 
underestimated if one is to properly evaluate Justin’s exegesis. It is, 
in fact, the key in defining his exegesis as typological as opposed to 
allegorical.” Foundational to the typological interpretation of scrip- 
ture is historical correspondence. ‘This is in stark contrast to allegorical 
interpretation which treats the text as a mere symbol, or allegory of 
spiritual truths. Typology does not mean that there is a relation 
between things invisible and visible, but there 1s a correspondence 
between historical realities at different stages in history. ‘This definition 
has three important points that must be understood.!?! First, it is not 
a question of the hidden sense in the text of scripture, but the realities 
themselves which are the types. Second, it is a question of a relation 
between realities both of which are historical, and not between his- 
torical realities and a timeless world. Third, the resemblance between 
the type and the anti-type, or the figure and the reality, is con- 
tributed not by anything in the persons or events in question, but 
by the fact that both form part of a single divine plan and both 
manifest the way the same God deals with his people. 

Justin’s exegesis clearly fits each of these three important points. 
First, it is clear that Justin does not focus on some hidden meaning 
in the text. While it is true that, for Justin, Christ is the key that 
unlocks the meaning, that meaning is clear for all to see in light of 
Christ. He focuses on the reality of Christ as fulfillment of the OT 
types. Thus, his explanation of the sign of the serpent was a type of 
the cross shows that there is historical reference to the type.!® Second, 


59 D. L. Baker, “Typology and the Christian Use of the Old Testament, “ SFT 
29 (1976) 137; J. Daniélou, “The Fathers and the Scriptures,” ECQ 10 (1954) 
265—268; J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (rev. ed.; San Francisco: Harper, 
1978) 70-72; Kugel and Greer, Early Biblical Interpretation, 153; G. W. H. Lampe, 
“The Reasonableness of ‘Typology,’ in G. W. H. Lampe and K. J. Woolcombe, 
Essays on Typology (Studies in Biblical Theology; London: SCM, 1957) 31; R. A. 
Markus, “Presuppositions of the Typological Approach to Scripture," COR 158 
(1957) 444—445; T. F. Torrance, “Early Patristic Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures,” 
in idem., Divine Meaning. Studies in Patristic Hermeneutics (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 
1995) 100-104; K. J. Woolcombe, “The Biblical origins and Patristic Development 
of Typology,” in G. W. H. Lampe and K. J. Woolcombe, Essays in Typology (Studies 
in Biblical Typology; London: SCM, 1957) 39-40. 

160 J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (rev. ed.; San Francisco: Harper, 1978) 70. 

161 Daniélou, “The Fathers and Scripture," 267-268. 

1$? Dial. 91.4. 
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it is also clear that the relationship that Justin points out is a rela- 
tionship between two historical realities. In other words, the connection 
Justin makes between Christ and something in the OT always cor- 
responds to a reality. For example, the actions of Moses and Joshua 
are types of Christ because they display the victory which Christ 
also won on the cross. The connection is made between the his- 
torical reality of the Moses and Joshua and the historical reality of 
the crucifixion. Third, it is also clear that all things are considered 
to be under the divine oikovopía or plan.’ All this occurs as a 
fulfillment of the plan of the Father. He is at its beginning and end. 

It 1s thus clear that Justin’s OT interpretation is typological in its 
outworking. It was stated at the beginning of this chapter that Justin’s 
exegesis was not governed by any precise rules, but that it followed 
the needs that Justin was required to meet. In other words, it was 
a functional exegesis. This is what has been seen in this chapter. 
Justin’s task in relating Christianity to the Jew Trypho required Justin 
to explain certain doctrines in Christianity which were scoffed at by 
the Jews. Justin attempted to use the same foundational documents 
as the Jews to show them that Jesus was, in fact, their Messiah. He 
appealed to historical realities which shows that he remains in the 


typological tradition. 


15. Dial. 111. 
t6 Dial. 30.3; 45.4; 67.6; 87.5; 103.3; 120.1; 134.2. 
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GOSPEL QUOTATIONS AND ALLUSIONS FOUND 
IN THE DIALOGUE WITH TRYPHO 


I. Passages in Dialogue with Trypho which are indicated by Justin to be 


contained in the Gospel or memoirs’ 


A. Dial. 88.3, xoà tote éABdvtoc tod "Inood éni tov "lopó&vnv rotapdv, évOa 6 
Todvvns épantiCe, KateABovtoc tod Inood éni tò 06íp Kai nop avjn@On év tô 
Topóávn, Kal &vaðúvtos aùtod GO TOD VSATOG Ws TEPLOTEPAV TO KYLOV TVEDLA 
ENINTHVOAL EL’ HVTOV EYPAYAV ot ANOOTOAOL ADTOD tovtov TOD XPLOTOD TNLOV. 


“And then, when Jesus had gone to the river Jordan, where John was 
baptizing, and when he had stepped into the water, a fire was kindled 
in the Jordan; and when He came out of the water, the Holy Ghost 
lighted on Him like a dove, [as] the apostles of this very Christ of ours 
wrote." 


* Mat 3:13-17; Mark 1:9-11; Luke 3:21-22. No canonical document 
mentions the fire igniting the waters. 

* Mention of the fire igniting the waters may have been learned from 
oral tradition or from some apocryphal work. The Ebionite Gospel 
and the Praedicatio Pauli both mention this phenomenon. 


B. Dual. 100.1, koi èv tô evayyeAio 08 yeypantar einov: Tidvta por rapadedsotar 

VIO TOD NATPOG, Koi ovóelg YLIVMOKEL TOV natépa Ei uh O vióc, 000€ TOV viov ei 
uÀ ò nathp xoi oig Gv ò vióg &roxaA Own. 
*... but also in the Gospel it is written that he said, ‘All things have 
been delivered to me by my Father; and no one knows the Father 
except the Son; nor does anyone know the Son except the Father, and 
those to whom the Son will reveal him." " 


* Mat 11:27; Luke 10:22. 


C. Dial. 100.3, 60ev kai v totg Adyoig adtod gon, Ste nepi tod náoyetv otov 
2 , e? ^ * ea ^ kd / ‘A ^ ` 2 
uÉAAeIv diedéyeto, tt Act tov viòv tod åvÂpõnrov rodd raðetv koi ånoðoxı- 
uacÂñva òrò TOV Dapioaiov kai ypaupatéov, kai otavpolfva kai TH tpit 
TESA àvaotivar. 


' Translations from A. Roberts & J. Donaldson (eds.), Ante-Nicene Fathers (10 Vols.; 
Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1994). 1.194—270. 
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“Hence also, among His words he said, when he was discoursing about 
His future sufferings: “The Son of man must suffer many things, and 
be rejected by the Pharisees and Scribes, and be crucified, and on the 
third day rise again.’” 


* Mat 16:21; Mark 8:31; Luke 9:22. 


D. Dial. 100.4, kai yàp viov Qe0d, Xprotov, katà thv toñ natpòc AdTOD &NOKAAD- 
wiv éxtyvovta adtov éva TOV LAB HTaV adtod, Liuova mpdtepov kañovuevov, 
&rovópaoe IIétpov. 


"For [Christ] called one of his disciples—previously known by the name 
Simon— Peter; since he recognized Him to be Christ the Son of God, 
by the revelation of His Father.” 


* Mat 10:2; Mat 16:16-17; Mark 3:16; Luke 6:13-14 


E. Dial. 100.5, niot dé xoi yapav AaBodoa Mapia à ro pOévoc, eooyyeAiGouévov 
adt l'apujA &yyéAov tı nvedua koptov ér’ adthy EneAedoetat kai SdvapiIc 
bytiotou EXLOKLEGEL ADTHV, 510 xoi TO yYevvapeEvov && adtiic Gytóv otv vióc 
Oeo, dnexpivato: l'évoitó pot katà TO PHYLA oov. 


Jesus is called “Son of God.” 


* Mat 4:3; Mat 8:29; Mat 16:16-17; Mark 3:11; Mark 14:61; Luke 
1:35; John 3:18; John 11:27. 


F. Dial. 100 Jesus is said to be “born of a Virgin.” 
* Mat 1:23, 25; Luke 1:26-38; Luke 2:7. 


G. Dial. 100.5, riotw dé xoà yapav AaPodtoa Mapia | napBévoc, edayyeACouévov 
ofi TaBpma &yyéAov ott nveðua Kvptov én’ adTHV EneAEvoetar Kai SdOVaLLIC 
byiotovu EXLIOKIAGEL ATV, 510 KAI TO yevv@peEvov && adTIS &yióv ostiv vióg 
Oeo, anexpivato: l'évoitó pot KATH TO pfi oov. 


“But the virgin Mary, filled with faith and joy, when the angel Gabriel 
announced to her the good tidings that the Spirit of the lord would 
come upon her, and the power of the highest would overshadow her, 
and therefore the Holy one born of her would be the Son of God, 
answered, ‘Be it done according to they word.’ " 


* Luke 1:26-38. 


H. Dial. 101.3, oi yàp Ogopobvtec adtov gotavpwpévov Tac kegoA Uc Ékootoc 
ékivouv Kai tà yeiàn óiéotpegov, xoi toic LVEWTHpOL èv GAANAOIC crap- 
pivodvtes ÉAeyov EiPWVEVOLEVOL TADTA & kal EV toig GNOLVNLOVEDLAGL TOV 
&nootóAov ADTOD yéypantar: Yidv Oeod £ovtóv £Aeye, xoxoóc mepinatetto- 
cocto otov ó Ügóc. 


“Those that beheld him on the cross wagged their heads, curled their 
lips in scorn, turned up their noses and said, “He called himself the 
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Son of God, let him come down from the cross and walk! Let God 
save him!” 


* Mat 27:38-43; Mark 15:27-32; Luke 23:35-38. 


I. Dial. 102.5, ovyhoavtoc adtod Kai unkéti éni ITiAG too &xokotvacOot unó£v 
3 
* / e , ^ 9 / ^ 3 , 9 ~ 
undevi BovAopevon, WG £v toic å&nrouvnuovevuacı TOV &xootóAov aÙtoð 


“He kept silence, and chose to return no answer to any one in the pres- 
ence of Pilate; as has been declared in the Memoirs of His apostles...” 


* Mat 27:14; Mark 15:5; Luke 23:9; John—No mention of Jesus’ 
silence but records a conversation between Jesus and Pilate. 


J. Dial. 103.1, éxetvng yàp tis vuxtóc, öte ànò tod "Opovc t&v "EXo1Qv énfjAQov 
QVTO Ol ATO TOD ÀaoQ0 vuv vxo TOV Copicatov xoi ypapot£ov KATH THV 
didaoKaAiav éximepq0éevtec, ExdKAMOAV ADTOV oc LOOYODS KEPATLOTHC KAI 
MPOWAEIG ó ÀAóyoc £Aeye. 


“For on that night when some of your nation, who had been sent by 
the Pharisees and Scribes, and teachers, came upon Him from the 
Mount of Olives, those whom scripture called butting and prematurely 
destructive calves surrounded Him.” 


* Mat 26:47-56; Mark 14:43-50; Luke 22:47-53; John 18:2-12. 


K. Dial. 103.6, xai yàp oótoc 6 OtoAoc Gua TO cvaBivor ocotóv Gnd tod notaquoo 
TOD 'lopó&vov, Ths qovfic aùt AeyOeionc: Yióc pov et ob, £y ohuepov yeyévvnkó 
c£: EV toig GATOUVNHOVEDUAOL TOV &xootóAov yéypantai TpPoGEAVOV ot koi 
TEpAC@v uéxpi TOD eixeiv abt: IIpookóvnoóv pot: Kai &xokptvacoOot ort 
tov Xpio1óv- “Yraye ónioo uov, coxavà- xópiov TOV DEdv cov npookvuvfjoetg 
Koi AVTO LOVO AATPEDVOELIG: 


“For this devil, when [Jesus] went up from the river Jordan, at the 
time when the voice spake to Him, “Thou art my Son: this day have 
I begotten Thee,’ is recorded in the memoirs of the apostles to have 
come to Him and tempted him, even so far as to say to him, ‘Worship 
me; and Christ answered him, ‘Get thee behind me Satan: thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God and Him only shalt thou serve.’ ” 


* Mat 3:16-17; Mark 1:10-11; Luke 3:21-22. 


L. Dial. 103.6, xoi yàp ott1oc 6 6wxBoXoc Guo TO åvaßñvar adtov Gnd to NOTALODd 
TOD "lopóvov, tis povis adt AeyBeians: Yióc pov ei ov, £y ohuepov yeyévvn- 
KO c£: EV toig ATOLVNLOVEDLAOL TOV i&nootóAov yeypantat TPOGEADOV abt 
Koi neipåčoæv péxpt TOD einetv ADTO: IIpookóvnoóv por: Kai &xoKpivacbar 
abt tov Xpiotóv- “Yraye ónioo pov, OATAVG: kopiov tóv Üeóv cov npoox- 
VVNOEIG kal AVTO LOVO Aotpeboetg: 


“For this devil, when [Jesus] went up from the river Jordan, at the 
time when the voice spake to Him, “Thou art my Son: this day have 
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I begotten Thee,’ is recorded in the memoirs of the apostles to have 
come to Him and tempted him, even so far as to say to him, ‘Worship 
me;’ and Christ answered him, ‘Get thee behind me Satan: thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God and Him only shalt thou serve.’” 


* Mat 4:9-10; Mark 1:13; Luke 4:7-8. 


M. Dial. 103.8, év yap tots àxouvnpovebpaoiv, & onu òrò TOV &nootóAov ADTOD 
Kai TOV EKEIVOIG ra poxoAovÜ0ncávtov ovvtetóy Da, yYEypartal öt Spas woel 
OpduBor kateyeito, oc0t00 &£Uxouévov Kai Aéyovtoc: ITapeAOécxo, ei Svvatov, tò 
TMOTNPLOV TOVTO: 


“For in the memoirs which I say were drawn up by His apostles and 
those who followed them, [it is recorded] that His sweat fell down like 
drops of blood while he was praying, and saying, ‘If it be possible, let 
this cup pass.’” 


* Mat 26:37-39; Mark 14:33-35; Luke 22:41—44; John 12:27. 


N. Dial. 104.1—2, Ónep kal év toig &rouvnpovebpacti TOV GNOGTOAMV avto yéypan- 
tat yevóuevov. 2 xoi STL petà TO otov po fva aùtòv éuépicav &ovtote ol 
OTAVPWOAVTES ADTOV TA iiti ADTOD, £On Acca. 


“And this is recorded to have happened in the memoirs of His apos- 
tles. And I have shown that, after His crucifixion, they who crucified 
Him parted His garments among them.” 


* Mat 27:35; Mark 15:24; Luke 23:34; John 19:24. 


O. Dial. 105.1, povoyevng yàp Sti Av tà raxpi TV OAov odtoç, idiws £C adtod 
Àóyoc Kai Sbvapic yeyevvnpevoc, Kai Votepov &VOpmnoc Sià ts TapBEvov 
yevóuevoc, WC &nxó TOV &àxouvnpovevuétov égóOonev, npogór|Aooa. 


“For I have already proved that he was the only-begotten of the Father 
of all things, being begotten in peculiar manner Word and power by 
Him, and having afterwards become man through the Virgin, as we 
have learned from the memoirs." 


* John 1 (?) 


P. Dial. 105.1, povoyeviic yap Sti Hv tO natpi TOV OAov ottoc, tOtoc £6 adtod 
Aóyoc xoi Sdvapis yeyevvnuévoç, Kai Votepov &vOponoc 51a tc na pOévou 
yevóuevoc, WC &nó TOV &xopvnpoveuutov £uóopuev, npoeónAooo. 

“For I have already proved that he was the only-begotten of the Father 
of all things, being begotten in peculiar manner Word and power by 


Him, and having afterwards become man through the Virgin, as we have 
learned from the memoirs." 


* Mat 1:24-25; Luke 1:26-38; Luke 2:7. 
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OQ. Dial. 105.5, koi yap ànoO1600G tò nvedua Ext tQ otavpô eine: IIóxep, eig 
x£ip&c cov na pattiÜeuat tò TVEDUG uov, WS koi éx TOV GNOLVNHLOVEDUGTOV kal 
toto £uaOov. 


"For when Christ was giving up His spirit on the cross, He said, ‘Father, 
into Thy hands I commend My spirit,’ as I have learned also from the 
memoirs." 


* Mat 27:50; Mark 15:37; Luke 23:46 (In the Greek, Jesus’ words in 
Luke are identical with those recorded by Justin); John 19:30. 


R. Dial. 105.6, kai yap npóg tò DrEepBaAAEW thv Dapioaiov noAitetav tovc ual- 
ntàç ADTOD OvvMBAY, ei SE uf ye, ExiotacBar Ott où GWOAGOVTAL, TADTA eiprkévou 
EV toig ATOMVNHOVEDLAOL yéypartar: "Eàv uh xepiooevon ouv fj Óówoiocovn 
TAEIOV TOV ypauuatéov koi Dapioaiwv, od uh cicéAOnte eig thv Bacireiav 
TOV OVPAVAV. 


“For He exhorted His disciples to surpass the pharisaic way of living, 
with the warning, that if they did not, they might be sure they could 
not be saved: and these words are recorded in the memoirs: ‘Unless 
your righteousness exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
not enter the kingdom of heaven.’” 


* Mat 5:20 (Justin’s quote matches exactly the Greek of Matthew.) 


S. Dial. 106.1, koi pet’ adtev didyov buvynoe tóv Vedv, &c Kai év toic &noyv- 
TLOVEDLAOL TOV &xootóAov SNAODTAL YEYEVHLEVOV, TA Aeinovta TOD WAaALOD 
£OnAooev. 


ec 


. and when living with them [the apostles] sang praises to God, as 
is evident in the memoirs of the apostles.” 


* Mat 26:30; Mk 14:26. 


T. Dial. 106.3, xai tò eineiv wetmvonaKevar adtov IIépov čva t&v &nootóAov, 
Kal yeypágða év toic GxouvNnpoveduaow at00 yeyevnué£vov kal TODTO, 


“And when it is said that He changed the name of one of the apostles 
to Peter; and it is written in the memoirs of Him that this so happened . . ." 


* Mat 10:2; Mat 16:16-17; Mark 3:16; Luke 6:13-14. 


U. Dial. 106.3, xoà yeypågða &v totg &xouvnpovebpactv adtod yeyevnuévov xai 
toOto, META TOD xoi GAAOVS úo adEAQOUG, viovc ZePedaiov Svtac, érovo- 
uakévar OVOLATL TOD Boavepyés, 6 £otiw viol Bpovtfic, 


[14 


. and it is written in the memoirs of Him that this so happened, as 
well as that he changed the names of other two brothers, the sons of 
Zebedee, to Boanerges, which means sons of thunder; 


* Mat 3:17. 
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V. Dial. 106.4, àvateiñavtos oov Kai £v obpave äna t yevvmÜrivoa adtov &otépoc, 
WG YEYPATTAL EV xoig GTOLVNLOVEDLAOL TOV GNOGTOAMV otov. oi dno "Appatac 
UGYOL, EK TOVTOD ENLYVOVTEG, NAPEYEVOVTO koi TPOGEKDVHOAV ADTO. 


“Accordingly, a star arose in heaven at the time of His birth, as is 
recorded in the memoirs of His apostles, the magi from Arabia, rec- 
ognizing the sign by this, came and worshipped Him.” 


* Mat 2:10-11. 


W. Dial. 107.1, Koi öt th tpitn Hepa £ueAAev àvaotfioeo0o1 età tò otav- 

povoa, yéypantar £v toig &xopuvnpovebuaoiw Ott oi GNO TOD yévouc DLAV 
ovCntodvtes adt EAeyov Ott AeiGov niv onpetov. xol üxekptvato otolg: 
Teveà tovnpà Kai poiyadìiç onpeiov éxiGntet, xoà onuetov od 6o0fjoetoa adtoic 
el uh TO onueiov Tava. 
“And that he would rise again on the third day after the crucifixion, it 
is written in the memoirs that some of your nation, questioning Him, 
said, ‘Show us a sign;’ and he replied to them, ‘An evil and adulter- 
ous generation seeketh after a sign; and no sign shall be given them, 
save the sign of Jonah.’ " 


* Mat 12:38-39; Mat 16:1, 4; Mark 8:11-12; Luke 11:29. 


IL. Passages in Dialogue with Trypho which are indicated by 
Justin to be the words or commands of jesus 


A. Dial. 17.3, ds0xpnotoc yap vpiv Z6o£gv ivar, Bov nap’ dbuiv: Téypantar: ‘O 
OiKOG LOD OiKOG xpoceuxfis EOTLV, beic bE NENOI| KATE ADTOV ONNAGLOV Ànotóv. 


“For He appeared distasteful to you when he cried among you, ‘It is 
written, My house is the house of prayer; but ye have made it a den 
of thieves" " | 


* Mat 21:13; Mark 11:17; Luke 19:46. 
* Cf. Dial. 112.4. 


B. Dial. 17.4, Odai vuw, ypoppatets kat Papioaior, VroOKpITAL, ott GnodEeKatovTE 
tò NOVOOLOV xoi TO núyavov, thv Sé &yánnv TOD 0g09 Kai thv xpioww od kata- 
voeîte: TAMOL Kekoviapéevor, £&gÜOev paivóuevoi patior, owBev È yéuovtes 
ÒOTÉOV VEKPOV. 


“He overthrew also the tables of the money-changers in the temple, 
and exclaimed, ‘Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! Because 
ye pay tithe of mint and rue, but do not observe the love of God and 
justice. Ye whited sepulchers! Appearing beautiful outward, but are 
within full of dead men’s bones.’ ” 


* Mat 23:23-27; Luke 11:42-44. 
* Cf. Dial. 112.4. 
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C. Dial. 17.4, xoà toig ypappatedotw: Odai opiv, ypappateic, Ott tà KAEis EXETE, 
Kai adtol OdK eioépyeo0e Kai toto eio£pyoliévouc KMAVETE: o0nyol tuQAot. 


“And to the Scribes, ‘Woe unto you Scribes! For ye have the keys, and 
ye do not enter in yourselves, and them that are entering in ye hinder; 
ye blind guides!” 


* Mat 23:13; Luke 11:52. 
* Cf. Dial. 112.4. 


D. Dial. 35.3, eine yop: TloAAoi éAedoovtar nì tH dvdpati pov, £&o0ev évde- 
Svpévor Sépuata tpoPatov, ~owBev ðé eoi AdKot Kprayes. 


“For he said, ‘many will come in my name, clothed outwardly in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.’ ” 


* Mat 7:15. 


E. Dial. 35.3, xai: "Eoovta1 oyicuata Kal odp£osgic. 
“And, “There shall be schisms and heresies.’ " 


* Quoted in no canonical document. 
* Also quoted in Didascalia, Didymus the Blind De trinitate 3.22, and 
Lactantius De Inst. 4.30. 


F. Dial. 35.3, kai: IIpoo£yete &nó tov wevdorpogntav, oltives EAEDGOVTAL npóc 
buc, £&oOev evdedvpevor Sépuata npoDitov, £ooÜev 6€ eici Axor &prayec. 


“And, ‘Beware of the false prophets, who shall come to you clothed 
outwardly in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.’ ” 


* Mat 7:15. 
G. Dial. 35.3, kat: "Avaotnoovtar ROAAOL wevdoxptotot kal wevdoandoToA0l, xo 
TMOAAOVG TOV TLOTOV TAGAVHOOVOLV. 


“And, ‘Many false Christs and false apostles shall arise, and shall deceive 
many of the faithful.’ " 


* Mat 24:5; Mat 24:11; Mat 24:24; Mark 13:5-6; Luke 21:8. 
H. Dial. 47.5, 816 xoi 6 huétepos xópiog 'Inco0g Xpictóc einev: Ev oig äv DUG 
xata. o, EV TODTOIG koi kpivà. 


“Wherefore also our Lord Jesus Christ said, ‘In whatsoever things I shall 
take you, in these I shall judge you.’ " 


* [n no canonical document. Perhaps in Gospel of Hebrews. 


* Cf. John 12:47-48. 
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I. Dial. 48.4, éxerdh od« àvOponeiotg SdGypao KexeAcdoue8a dn’ adtod tod 
Xprotod neiBec8ar, GAA toic tà TOV LAKApiwv TPOOHTOoV xnpoyOrici Kai ðr 
adtod 6190 etci. 


[4 


*... since we were enjoined by Christ Himself to put no faith in human 
doctrines, but in those proclaimed by the blessed prophets and taught 
by Himself." 


* Mat 23:1-36; Luke 11:42-54. 


J. Dial. 49.3, Koi 6 hpétepos oov kóptoc, épnv, toOto ato Ev toig S1daypaotwv 
adtod na péóoxe yevnoópevov, einav Kai 'HAtav £Aeoogo0o- 


“And, accordingly, our Lord in His teaching proclaimed that this very 
thing would take place, saying that Elyah would also come.” 


* Mat 11:13-14; Mat 17:10-13; Mark 9:11-13; John 1:19-28. 


K. Dial. 49.5, 516 xoi ò fjuétepoc Xpiotóg eiprKer éni yis tote totg A£yovoi npo 
^ ^ 5 l4 ^ , ^ Li L4 ` ? , ` H Ud 
tov Xpiotod "HAiav ðeiv £A0eiv- 'HAtog pev £Xeboetot xoi ATOKATAOTHOEL 
, , A t L^ e? ’ , D 3 ` , > 7 > 7 , E 
návta: Àéyo SE opiv Sti "HAtac Hdn HAVE, Kai ook énéyvoocav adtov, GAA 
énotnoav adt@ boa NOéANouv. Kai yéypantar oti Tote ovvijkav ot paðntai óc 
nepi Imc&vvov tod Bantiotod einev oto. 


“Wherefore also our Christ said, [when He was] on earth, to those who 
were affirming that Elijah must come before Christ: ‘Elijah shall come, 
and restore all things; but I say unto you, that Elijah has already come, 
and they knew him not, but have done to him whatsoever they chose.’ 
And it is written, “Then the disciples understood that he spake to them 
about John the Baptist.’ " 


* Mat 17:10-13; Mark 9:11-13. 


L. Dial. 51.3, cipher 68 nepi tod unkéti yevnoeoVar Ev TH yévev DUOV npoqnimv 
Koi nepi TOD EXtyVAvat Ovi f) néa xnpoocopnévn nó TOD DEod koi 6m 
SiatayxOnoeo8ar Hn tóte napfjv, todt Éotw adtOG Qv ó Xpiotóc, ODT: 'O 
vóuoç xoi oi npogfitot EXPL "Ioóvvov tod Bantiotod: éé dtov N PactArEta tàv 
otpavàv BiaCetat, xoi Bractai a&prdCovow aùthv. koi ei O£Aete Sébaco, 
aùtóç gotiv 'HAtag ò péeAAwv Epyecbar. 6 Éyov ota &xobew &xovéro. 


“Moreover, He [Jesus] referred to the fact that there would be no 
longer in your nation any prophet, and to the fact that men recognized 
how that the New Covenant, which God formerly announced [His inten- 
tion of] promulgating, was then present, i.e., Christ Himself; and in the 
following terms: “The law of the prophets were until John the Baptist; 
from that time the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and violent 
take it by force. And if you can receive it, he is Elyah, who was to 
come. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’” 


* Mat 11:12-15; Luke 16:16. 
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M. Dial. 76.3—4, & yap weyaAu éBeBodAevto ó rathp Eig TE NAVTAG tovc eoa p£otouc 
YEVOLEVOUG KOTO Kod yevnoouévovg GvOparove, kai toc &ootávta THs BouAfis 
adtod ópotoc avOpanove fj cyyéAovs, ODtTOG uóvoc dnapaKaArdntacs e515aEev, 
einov: 4 “HEovow ànxó &vatoA@v Kai Svopdv, Kai &vaKAOhoovtar petà 
"ABpady Kat IoaaKk koi "oko év ti Paoeig tv Odpavav: ot è vioi TIS 
Baoiretac éxBAnBjoovtar cic tò oxótoc tò EEWtEpov. 


“For He alone taught openly those mighty counsels which the FATHER 
designed both for all those who have been and shall be well-pleasing 
to Him, and also for those who have rebelled against His will, whether 
men or angels, when he said, “They shall come from the east [and from 
the west], and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom of heaven: but the children of the kingdom shall be cast 


out into outer darkness.’ " 


* Mat 8:11-12; Luke 7:28-29. 
* Cf. Dial. 120.6; 140.4. 


N. Dial. 76.5, kai: Iodo ¿podoi uor th nuépo £xetvn: Kopie, kúpte, od tQ o 
OVOLATL EMAYOLEV kal EXLOMEV kat xpoegnteocagev kai ðaruóvia ESePaAonEV; 
Koi EPO or'otoig; "Avaywpeite Gn’ £uoo. 

“And, ‘Many shall say to me in that day, LORD, LORD, have we not 


eaten, and drunk, and prophesied, and cast out demons i in Thy name? 
And I will say to them, Depart from Me.’” 


* Mat 7:21-23; Luke: 25-27. 


O. Dial. 76.5, xoi év GÀ Xo1tg Aóyo1c, oig KatadiKaCer tovc &va&touc uh odoGeo0o 
weAAer, EON Epetv: "Ynàyete Eig tò okótog tò EEWTEPOV, © T|toiiaoev ò TATHP 
tQ catavà xoi toic &yy£Aotg ADTOD. 

“Again, in other words, by which He shall condemn those who are 


unworthy of salvation, he said, ‘Depart into outer darkness which the 
Father has prepared for Satan and his angels.’ " 


* Mat 25:41. 


P. Dial. 76.6, koi nóQuv v &xépotg Aóyotg Eon: Atócpu Div £Govotav Kataratetv 
ENAVM OPEWV koi OKOPTIOV kal OKOAOTEVSPOV kai Exava náongc ðvváuewc TOD 
&yOpov. 


"And again, in other words, He said, ‘I give unto you power to tread 
on serpents, and on scorpions, and on centipedes, and on all the might 
of the enemy.’ ” 


* Mat 16:17-18; Luke 10:19. 


* No mention of “centipedes” in the canonical documents. 
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Q, Dial. 76.7, €Bda yàp npó tod otavpwOfvat: Aet tóv vióv too &vOparov TOAAG 
raeiv Kai &noóokiiacÜfivoi VIO TOV ypauuotéov Kai Dapioaiov, koi otav- 
polva Kai TH TPITH NHEPG &vactiivat. 


“For He exclaimed before His crucifixion: “The Son of man must suffer 
many things and be rejected by the Scribes and Pharisees, and be 
crucified, and on the third day rise again.’” 


* Mat 16:21; Mark 8:31; Luke 9:22. 


R. Dial. 81.4, dxep Kai ó kópiog NOV einev, ötı Ote YaLNOOVOLW ote yaun- 
Onoovtat, GAAG io&yyeAot Eoovtal, TEKVO TOD Oeod ts GvaoThoOEMS SvTEC. 


“Just as our Lord also said, “They shall neither marry nor be given in 
marriage, but shall be equal to the angels, the children of the God of 
the resurrection.’” 


* Mat 22:30; Mark 12:25; Luke 20:34—30. 


S. Dial. 82.1—2, dvnep è 1pónov Kai wevoonpoqgf|tot éni TOV TAP’ piv YEVOLEVOV 
&yiov npogntióv T|oav, kal nap’ fiiv vov nodot eioi Kai yevdod1dcoKaAor, 
ods pvAdooecOa npoeînev Hiv ó muécepoc küpioc, ws Ev umóevi votepeioOot 
UGG, ETLGTALEVODS OTL TPOYVOOTNS HV tv LETH TAV AVECTAGLV ADTOD THY OO 
TOV VEKPOV xoi &voóov thv eio ODPAVOV LEAAOVTMV yiveoBar Hiv. 2 eine yàp 
Ott qov£oeo0o1 xoi piioeto0ot Sià TO övoua adtod LEAAOLEV, xoi Ótt wevdo- 
TPOPHTAL koi veuoóxpiotoi NOAAOL éni TH OVOLATL ADTOD NAPEAEVDOOVTAL kal 
TMOAAOVG NAGVNOOVOLV: OEP koi EOTL. 


^ And just as there were false prophets contemporaneous with your holy 
prophets, so are there now many false teachers amongst us, of whom 
our Lord forewarned us to beware; so that in no respect are we deficient, 
since we know that He foreknew all that would happen to us after His 
resurrection from the dead and ascension to heaven. For He said we 
would be put to death, and hated for His name’s sake; and that many 
false prophets and false Christs would appear in His name, and deceive 
many: and so it has come about.” 


* Mat 7:15; Mat 24:5, 9, 11, 24; Mark 13:5-6, 9; Luke 21:12, 18. 


T. Dial. 88.8, tò nveopa oov tò yov Kai ià tobc &vÜponovuc, óc npoesonv, èv 
ELOEL nrepiotepüg énéntr] AVTH, kal qovi] EK TOV oopavóv ua £AnA 006, fitis 
Koi die Aaveid Aeyopévr, dc GO TPOGMROV ato Aéyovtog Onep ADTO ATÒ TOD 
natpòc ÉueAAe A€yeoVar- Yióc pov ei ob, £yó onpeEpov yeyévvnkóá oe: 


*. .. but then the Holy Ghost, and for man's sake, as I formerly stated, 
lighted on Him in the form of a dove, and there came at the same instant 
from the heavens a voice, which was uttered also by David when he 
spoke, personating Christ, what the father would say to Him: “Thou art 
My Son: this day have I begotten Thee; [the Father] saying that His 
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generation would take place for men, at the time when they would become 
acquainted with Him: “Thou art My Son: this day I have begotten thee." ” 


* Mat 3:16-17; Mark 1:10-11; Luke 3:21-22. 


U. Dial. 93.2, 5Bev por Gokei xa Gc eipfjoOot onó TOD huetépov Kvpiov Kai coti]- 
poc Inco0 Xpioto9, £v Svolv évtoAaig ràcoav Owatocovnv Kat eocéDeuxv 
nÀnpoboOau- eio 68 adtar: Ayannoeic kópiov tov Üeóv cov èé GANG tfc KapSiac 
cov Kai && GANS tfjg ioxúoç GOV, koi TOV TANOLOV GOV GG GEMVTOV. 


“And hence I think that our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ spoke well 
when He summed up all righteousness and piety in two commandments. 
They are these: “Chou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.’ " 


* Mat 22:37-40; Mark 12:29-31; Luke 10:27. 


V. Dial. 96.3, xoà npóc tovto nào eòyóueða on£p ouv, Iva £AenÜOfite ono TOD 
Xpioto9. ODTOS yàp edidaEev NAS xoi onep TOV £xyOpOv edyeoBal, cinav: 
TiveoOe xpnotoi xoi oixtipuovec, WS koi ò TATHP buv o oopóvtoc. 


“And in addition to all this we pray for you, that Christ may have 
mercy upon you. For He taught us to pray for our enemies also, saying, 
‘Love your enemies; be kind and merciful, as your heavenly Father 1s.' " 


* Mat 5:38; Luke 6:36. 


W. Dial. 99.1, 6 oov £000c Aéyer: 6 Ogóc, 6 Oeóc uov, npóoyxec uot: tva Tt £yxaéAnéq 
ue; 
“For when crucified, He spake, ‘O God, my God, why hast Thou for- 


saken me?’ ” 


* Mat 27:46; Mark 15:34. 


X. Dial. 99.2, th yàp huépa, Arep ÉueAAe otavpodobar, tpeic tov paOnt@v adtod 
TAPAAABOV eis TO ópog TO Aeyóuevov "EAaiov, napakeiuevov Ev0ds TH vod tà 
év Tepovpaannu, noxexo Aéywv: ITóxep, et dvvatov éot1, ro peAOéto TO MOTH PLOV 
TODTO GN’ LoD. xoi età toOto EdYdLLEVOG Aéyev: MÀ ws eyo Bodoa, GAA’ 
Ws ov Béleg: 

“For on the day on which he was to be crucified, having taken three 
of His disciples to the hill called Olivet, situated opposite to the temple 
in Jerusalem, He prayed in these words: ‘Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me.’ And again He prayed: ‘Not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt; showing by this that he had become truly a suffering man.” 


* Mat 26:37-39; Mark 14:33-36; Luke 22:41-42; John 12:27. 
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Y. 


Z. 


AA 


BB. 


CC. 


Dial. 101.2, xoà yap éni yç tò adt0 £npaGe- A€yovtos AdDtH tivoc: AldaoKaAe 
, , , , , , , , a , 3 e L t» 
àyaðé, dnexpivato: Ti pe Aéyevg &yaOóv; eic &otw åyaðóc, ó natHp pov O èv 
toic ODPAVOIC. 


“For when on earth He acted in the very same manner, and answered 
to the one who addressed Him as ‘Good Master: ‘Why callest thou me 
good? One is good, my Father who is in heaven.’” 


* Mat 19:16-17; Mark 10:17-18; Luke 18:18-19. 


Dial. 112.4, odyi dtxaiws &Kobdoovta rep npóc AdtTOS EON ô nuétepog KDPLOG 
Inco Xpiotéc: Tóqot Kexoviapevor, £&oOev paivopevor wpaior koi EowBev 
YELOVTES OOTEWV VEKPOV, TO NOVOGHOV AnodEeKatodvtEs, thv SE KAaLNAOV 
KOATARIVOVTES, Tupo oónyot; 


[14 


. will they not deserve to hear what our Lord Jesus Christ said to 
them [Trypho’s teachers]: *Whited sepulchers, which appear beautiful 
outward, and within are full of dead men's bones; which pay tithe of 
mint, and swallow a camel: ye blind guides" " 


* Mat 23:1-36; Luke 11:42—54. 
* Cf. Dial. 17.3-4. 


. Dial. 120.6, "H&ovo1 yap, einev, dnd SvopOv xoi &vatoAGv, xoi &vaKAr8- 


ficovtoa peta 'Appap xoà "Ica koi "Toxop év ti BaciAeto tv oopavàv: 
oi 68 viol tfjg BaciAstag £xDAnOncovtoa eic tò oxótog TO ECMTEPOV 


**For they shall come,’ He said, ‘from the west and from the east, 
and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the king- 
dom of heaven; but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out 
into outer darkness.’ " 


* Mat 8:11-12; Luke 7:28-29. 
* Cf. Dial. 76.4; 140.4. 


Dial. 122.1, Ñ yap àv x&xeivoig Euaptdpet ó Xpiotóg: viv dé SinAotEpov 
viol yeévvnc, Wo orot0c eine, yiveoDe. 


*For Christ would have borne witness even to them; but now you 
are become twofold more the children of hell, as he said Himself." 


* Mat 23:15. 


Dial. 125.1, &ÀAà návta &n bc Kai à60Acc Aéyew, Gs ó £ióc kptoc esinev: 
"'E&qA0ev ò oneipwv Tod oneipot TOV onópov- xoi O LEV £neoev eig THY 000v, 
0 68 eig tac &KdvOac, 0 68 Ext tà NETPwSN, 0 SE éni thv yv thv KOA. 
*... but I speak all things simply and candidly, as my Lord said: ‘A 
sower went forth to sow the seed; and some fell by the wayside, and 
some among thorns, and some on stony ground, and some on good 
ground.’” 


* Mat 13:3-9; Mark 4:3-9; Luke 8:5-8. 
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DD. Dial. 125.4, ò è adtov KatéAvoe xoi KatEBarev, EAEyEas ötı novnpós tot, 
LAP thv Ypaghv &&uv mpooKvvetaVar we Osóc, GnootatNs tG TOD Oeod 
YOUNS yeyevnuévog. &roKpivetar yàp adt: Téypantar: Kopiov tov Ogóv 
OOV MPOOKVVTGELG kai ADT® LOVO AatpEvoE. 


“But He destroyed and overthrew the devil, having proved him to 
be wicked, in that he asked to be worshipped as God, contrary to 
the Scripture; who is an apostate from the will of God. For He 
answers him, ‘It is written, ‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve.’” 


* Mat 4:10; Luke 4:8. 


EE. Dial. 140.4, xoi ò kúpos uv Kath tò OéAmua tod NéwYavtos AdTOV natpóc 
Kai óeonótov TOV GA@V ook àv einev: “HEovow ånò SvopLdv Kai àvotoAGv, 
xoi &vaxAi8ncovtot peta "ABpacp koi "Iooó koi Too £v tfj Boceto 
TOV otopavàv-oi SE viol tfjg DaciAetac éxBAnOncovtat eio TO oxótoc TO 
eFMTEPOV 


“And our Lord, according to the will of Him that sent Him, who is 
the father and lord of all, would not have said, “The shall come from 
the east, and from the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. But the children of the 
kingdom shall be cast out into outer darkness.’ ” 


* Mat 8:11-12; Luke 7:28-29. 
* Cf. Dial. 76.4; 120.6. 


III. Passages in Dialogue with Trypho which contain no indication of source 


A. Dial. 12.2, nápeotw 6 vopoOétnc, Kai oby ópate- ntoxyoi EvayyeAiCovtal, topol 
BAénovoi, xoi oo ovvtete. 


"Ihe Lawgiver is present, yet you do not see Him; to the poor the 
Gospel is preached, the blind see, yet you do not understand." 


* Mat 11:4—5; Luke 7:22. 


B. Dial. 23.3, ei yàp npó tod 'Appaóp od« Hv xpeto neputoufig oddé rpò Movo£og 
oaBBatiopLo0d xoi EOPTOV koi TPOG@OPOV, OSE vOv, LETH TOV KATA thv BovAmv 
toñ Beo Sià Mapiac ts and yévoug tod "ABpadp napOévov yevvnBévta vidv 
Oeod 'Inooov Xpictóv, Opoiws oti ypeta. 


“For if there was no need of circumcision before Abraham, or of the 
observances of Sabbaths, of feasts and sacrifices, before Moses; no more 
need of them is there now, after that, according to the will of God, 
Jesus Christ the Son of God has been born without sin, of a virgin 
sprung from the stock of Abraham.” 


* Born of a virgin—Mat 1:23, 25; Luke 1:26-38; 2:7. 
* Descendant of Abraham-——Mat 1:1-17. 
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C. Dial. 27.3, koi navies yàp e€éxAwav, Bok, návtes &pa Hypeo@noav: obK Éotw 
ò OVVIOV, ODK EOTLV EWG £vóc. tais YAMOOAIG ADTOV ESOALODOaYV, TAMOG 
GVEWYLEVOS o AdpvyYs AdtOV, log dontdMv DIO tà YELAN AVTOV, COVTPLLLO kal 
TAADUTMPIA EV tats OSOIc ADTOV, kal 000v EipHVNS ook £yvooav. 


““For they are all gone aside, He [God] exclaims, ‘they are all become 
useless. There is none that understands, there 1s not so much as one. 
With their tongues they have practiced deceit, their throat is an open 
sepulcher, the poison of asps is under their lips, destruction and misery 
are in their paths, and the way of peace they have not known.’” 


* Rom 3:10-17. 
* The Romans passage contains various OT quotations: Ps 14:1-3; 
53:1-3; 5:9; 140:3; 10:7; Isa 59:7. 


D. Dial. 30.3, 'Inoo0 Xpioto$, tod otavpoOévtoc éni Hovtiov IIlAótov, tod 
yevouévov énipónov THS lovdaiac, 


P] 


*.. Jesus Christ, crucified under Pontius Pilate, governor of Judea...’ 


* Mat 27; Mark 15; Luke 8:1; John 19. 


E. Dial. 32.3, tva ov koi oagéotepov dpiv tò Gntovpevov vOv yévntoa, ¿pô buîv 
Ko GAAoUS Aóyouc tovc eipnuévovc oux Aaveid tod pakapiov, && dv Kai xópiov 
TOV XPLOTOV brò TOD GYIOV TPOGNTLKOD TVEDLATOG AEYOMEVOV VOTGETE, koi TOV 
KOPLOV NAVTOV TATEPA &váyovta ADTOV GTO THs ys Kai KABICovta adTOV Ev 
deE1G dtd, Ews Av OF tods ExBpovdc oronóOtov tv t00Gv adtOD: önep yivetor 
èE Stov eig TOV Odpavov &veAnqoÜn uetà tò EK VEKPO@V EvaoTHvar ò NWETEPOG 
xoptoc Inoots Xpiotdc, 


“In order, therefore, that the matter inquired into may be plainer to 
you, I will mention to you other words also spoken by the blessed David, 
from which you will perceive that the Lord is called the Christ by the 
Holy Spirit of prophecy; and that the Lord, the FATHER of all, has 
brought Him again from the earth, setting Him at His own right hand, 
until He makes His enemies His footstool; which indeed happens from 
the time that our Lord Jesus Christ ascended to heaven, after he rose 
again from the dead...” 


* Ascension—Mark 16:19; Luke 24:51; Acts 1:2, 9-11. 
Placed at Father's right hand—Mark 16:19; Acts 2:33—36; 5:31; 
7:55-56; Rom 8:33-34; Col 3:1; Heb 1:3, 13; 8:1; 10:12; 12:2; 1 
Pet 3:21-22. 

* Enemies His footstool—Acts 2:33-36; 7:49; 1 Cor 15:25-27; Eph 
1:22; Heb 1:13; 2:8; 10:13. 

* Resurrection from dead—Mat 16:21; 28; Mark 8:31; 16; Luke 9:22; 
24; John 20. 
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F. Dial. 41.1, Kain THis cEeplocAEews 5é npooqopá, à AvSp_ec, ÉAeyov, f) bnp TOV 
kaBopiCouévoy ATÒ ki Aénpas npocpépeoðar rapaðoleioa, TÝTOG fv TOD 
äptov tc ebyapiotiac, ov eig &váuvnorv Tod nóOouc, od ExaBev drip t&v 
xaBoipouévov tas woxac And TONS rovnpiac &vOponov, INncods Xpiotds ò 
KDPLOG tiv rapéðoke noteiv, va ua te EYAPLOTHPEV TH Dew nép te tod 
TOV KOOHOV EKTIKEVAL OV TOL toig Ev ADTH 51a TOV &vÜponov, koi on&p TOD 
Ono tç KaKiac, £v f) yeyovapev, HAevBepmKévar NGG, xol tac &pxóc koi tàç 
eEovoiac KataAeAvKevat teAetav KaTAAVGL 51& TOD TAOHTOD YEVOLEVOD KATO 
tv BovAnv avdtod. 


“And the offering of the fine flour, sirs, which was prescribed to be pre- 
sented on behalf of those purified from leprosy, was a type of the bread 
of the Eucharist, the celebration of which our Lord Jesus Christ pre- 
scribed, in remembrance of the suffering which he endured on behalf 
of those who are purified in soul from all iniquity, in order that we 
may at the same time thank God for having created the world, with 
all things therein, for the sake of Man, and for delivering us from the 
evil in which we were, and for utterly overthrowing principalities and 
powers by Him who suffered according to His will." 


* Mat 16:26-29; Mark 14:22-25; Luke 22:15-20; 1 Cor 11:23-25. 


G. Dial. 49.3, dotts éxi tov “lopddavnv rotapov KoBeCopevoc ¿Róa Eyo bev DBO. 
Banti é £v Vdatt cic petóvorav: fie dé 0 ioxvpdtepdc ov, 00 00K ei ikavóg 
tà broõńuata Pactdcar: aùtòç DUA Pantiog: év nvebuatt &yio xoi rupi. oo 
TO NTVOV ADTOD £v TH yelpi AdtOD, xoi ótxkoapiet THY GAwva oco t00 Kod TOV 
oitov ouvá&et eig thv ånoðńknyv, tò 68 Gyvpov KataKkadoel rupi &koDéoco. 


“He [John the Baptist] cried, as he sat by the river Jordan, ‘I baptize 
you with water to repentance; but He that 1s stronger than I shall come, 
whose shoes I am not worthy to bear: He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire: whose fan is in His hand, and He will thor- 
oughly purge His floor, and will gather the wheat into the barn; but 
the chaff He will burn up with unquenchable fire." " 


* Mat 3:11-12; Mark 1:7-8; Luke 3:16-17; John 1:26-27. 


H. Dial. 49.4, xoi todtov adtov tov npophtnv cuvekekAeiket ó Baoireds DLOV 
‘Hpõðng cic PVAGKTV, xoi yeveotov huépac TEAOLLEVNSG, ópxoupévno tG 
éEadéAOns adt0d tod 'Hpáóov £bopéotog adtH, einev adth aithoacBar  édv 
BovAntar. koi fj tnp tfjg nados DrEBaAEv adtH aithoacBar thv KegaAtv 
Toávvov tod év TH OvAAKT: Kal aitnodonç Exewwe xod éni xiva evexOfvar 
THY KEQAANV Twcvvov £kéAevos. 


“And this very prophet your King Herod had shut up in prison; and 
when his birth-day was celebrated, and the niece of the same Herod 
by her dancing had pleased him, he told her to ask whatever she pleased. 
Then the mother of the maiden instigated her to ask the head of John, 
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who was in prison; and having asked it, [Herod] sent and ordered the 
head of John to be brought in on a charger.” 


* Mat 14:6-11; Mark 6:21-28. 


I. Dial. 51.1—2, Ei pev py énooavto kai eio£tt &yévovto oi TPOOHTAL EV TH YEVEL 

dudv, à Tpboav, peta tootov TOV "Io&vvnv, tooc cKUiBoAa évoeite eivai tà 
Aeyóueva. 2 ei è Iodvvng uèv npoeAnAv0e Doóv toic &vOponotic uetavoeiv, 
Kai Xprotods £t a0 t00 xag Gopuévovu Eni Tod lopdcvov notapod éxeAVov Exaveé 
TE AVTOV TOD npogQnteoei kal PantiCerv, xoi ednyyeAiCeto, xoi ALTOS AEYaV 
OTL £yyóc &ovw 1 BaciAeto TOV OdpAVaV, koi ott Set AdTOV TOAAG TOBEIV ånò 
TOV YPALMATEMV kal Papicaiov, Kat otavpaOfvar koi tÀ tpit nuépo 
AVAOTHVOL, xoi THAW no poryevrioeo0o: v TepovoaAnp xoà tote totic iram 
QVTOD OVUTLELV TAAL kal OVHOGYELV, kal £v TO WETAED ths ra povotac ADTOD 
Xpóvo, WS TPOEOHV, yevriogo0oa iepEic kai WevdorpoONntas éri TH óvópactt AdTOD 
npoeuńvvos, koi oUto PAiVETAL övta: THs ETL GULBAAAEL Éotw, £pyo nevoOfivoa 
vuv EXOVTMV; 
“If the prophets had not ceased, so that there were no more in your 
nation, Trypho, after this John, it is evident that what I say in refer- 
ence to Jesus Christ might be regarded perhaps as ambiguous. But if 
John came first calling on men to repent, and Christ, while [John] still 
sat by the river Jordan, having come, put an end to this prophesying 
and baptizing and preached also Himself, saying that the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand, and that He must suffer many things from the Scribes 
and Pharisees, and be crucified, and on the third day rise again, and 
would appear again in Jerusalem, and would again eat and drink with 
His disciples; and foretold that in the interval between His [first and 
second] advent, as I previously said, priests and false prophets would 
arise in His name, which things do actually appear; then how can they 
be ambiguous, when you may be persuaded by the facts?” 


* Prophets ceasing in Israel—Mat 11:13; Luke 7:16. 

* John as forerunner—Mat 3:1-12; 11:7- 19; Mark 1:2-8; Luke 3:1- 18; 
7:24—35; John 1:19-28. 

* John exhorting men to repent—Mat 3:2; Mark 1:4; Luke 3:3. 

* Jesus predicting his suffering at the hands of the scribes and Pharisees, 
to be crucified, and rise again on third day—Mat 16:21; Mark 
8:31; Luke 9:22. 

* Jesus appears at Jerusalem to eat and drink with his disciples— 
Mark 16:14; Luke 24:36-43. 

* Prediction of Jesus that there would arise heresies and false prophets 
in his name—Mat 7:15; 24:5, 11, 25; Mark 13:5-6; Luke 21:8. 
These passages contain no mention of heresies, but only false prophets. 
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Dial. 53.2, xoi óvov 6é twa GANVHs oov noo atis npooósóguévnv £v twi 
cicddm kóung BeBooayiic Aeyouévnc, ote £ugAAev eioepyeo8a eic tà TepoodAvpa. 
ò Kópioc NLOV 'Incooc Xpiotóc, ékéAevoe tovc LAOntaS ADTOD &yoyetv aÙtÂ, 
Kai énixaBiouc &xeweATnAvOev eic tà "epooóAXvpao: 


“And truly our Lord Jesus Christ, when He intended to go into Jerusalem, 
requested His disciples to bring to Him a certain ass, along with its 
foal, which was bound in an entrance of a village called Bethpage; and 
having seated Himself on it, He entered Jerusalem.” 


* Mat 21:1-9; Mark 11:1-10; Luke 19:28-40. 


. Dial. 53.5, &AX& Kai d1& tod npogritov Zayaptov, Sti natayOnoetar atc 
otoc 6 Xpiotóc koi tackoprioðhoovta oi antai adtod, npoegnreó0n  ónep 
Kai yéyove. peta yàp TO otavpalfvar adtov ot oov aÙtÂ Ovtec pantai adtod 
ÓwokeódoÜ0ncav, uéxpic Ótov &véotr] EK VEKPOV Kal TETELKEV ADTOVS Ott o0tOG 
npoeneQr|teuto nepi aùtod TAVEIV ADTOV: xo OVTW nerolévteç KAI eic THY TACAV 
oikxougévnv é&eA06vtec tadta edidaEav. 


“Moreover, the prophet Zechariah foretold that this same Christ would 
be smitten, and His disciples scattered: which also took place. For after 
His crucifixion, the disciples that accompanied Him were dispersed, until 
He rose from the dead, and persuaded them that so it had been proph- 
esied concerning Him, and that He would suffer; and being thus per- 
suaded, they went into all the world, and taught these truths.” 


* Mat 18:16-20; Mark 16:9-20; Luke 24:44—53. 


. Dial. 77.4, ua yàp t yevvmÜOfivoa adtov páyor &xó 'Appotagc napayevóuevor 
npocekóvnoav abt, npótepov £ABóvteg npóc 'Hpóónv tov év tH fi ouv tóte 
Daci ebovto, Ov ó Adyos kadet BaciAéa 'Acovpiov ià thv GOeov Kai ðvopov 
Q'0100 YOUN. 


“For at the time of His birth, Magi who came from Arabia worshipped 
Him, coming first to Herod, who then was sovereign in your land, and 
whom the Scripture calls king of Assyria on account of his ungodly 
character." 


* Mat 2:1-12. Does not state that the Magi came form Arabia, but 
from the east. 


. Dial. 78.1, Koi yàp ootog 6 Bacieoc 'Hpóónc, palov rapà t&v npsofvtépov 
TOD aod ouv, tóte £AOóvtov npóg ADTOV TOV nò 'Appaiac uáyov, Kai 
EINOVTOV EC àot£pog TOD EV tQ ODPAVO qavévtog &yvokévoi ötı BactiAevc 
yeyévutoa £v TH YOPA oiv, Kai TAVopEV npookuvficot adtdv, Kai év BnOAcéy 
TOV NPEGBUTEPOV einóvtov, OTL YEYPARTAL EV TO TPOONTH OUTS: Koi oo BnOAséy, 
Yfi Tova, oddapac éAayiotn ei v toic Hyendow Tovda: £k cod yàp ebeAedoetar 
NYOVLEVOG, OOTIG normave? TOV AGOV LOD. 
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“Now this King Herod, at the time when the Magi came to him from 
Arabia, and said they knew from a star which appeared in the heav- 
ens that a King had been born in your country, and that they had 
come to worship Him learned from the elders of your people that it 
was thus written regarding Bethlehem in the prophets: ‘And thou, 
Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, art by no means least among the 
princes of Judah; for out of thee shall go forth the leader who shall 
feed my people.’” 


* Mat 2:2-6. 


N. Dial. 78.2, tov &nó 'Appafac oov uåyov éABdvtov eic BnOAcéy xoi 
npookvovnoóvtov TO TALOLOV koi TPOGEVEYKAVTOV ALTO pa, YPVGOV koi 
AiPavov Kai opópvav, ENELTA KATH GNOKAADYLV, LETH TO npookuvfjcat TOV 
maida èv BnOAeéu, éxeAebo0noav uh éxaveABeiv npóc tov ‘Hpwdnv. 


“Accordingly, the Magi from Arabia came to Bethlehem and worshipped 
the Child, and presented Him with gifts, gold and frankincense, and 
myrrh; but returned not to Herod, being warned in a revelation after 


worshipping the Child in Bethlehem.” 
* Mat 2:9-12. 


O. Dial. 78.3, xoà loon 52, 6 thv Mapiav peuvnotevuévoc, DovAnOeic npótepov 
éxBaAetv thy uvnothv oct Mapidap, voutGov £ykvopiovelv abtiv a0 ovvovoltag 
&v6póc, Todt, éotw nrò nopveiac, bi’ ópáuatoç KEKEAEVOTO LN EKPaAEtv THY 
yovaika adtod, cindvtos AdTH TOD pavévtoç &yy£Aou OTL EK TVEDHLATOG KYLOD 
O EXEL KATH YAOTPOS EOTL. 


“And Joseph, the spouse of Mary, supposing her to be pregnant by 
intercourse with a man, i.e., from fornication, was commanded in a 
vision not to put away his wife; and the angel who appeared to him 
told him that what is in her womb is of the Holy Ghost.” 


* Mat 1:18-21. 


P. Dial. 78.4, qgonOcig ov ox éxDéBAnxev adtiv, GAAG, &xoypo«fic obong £v 
"fü Tovdaig tote TPOTNG ent Kupnviov, &veAnA 0e OO NaGaper, £vÜa axel, 
E1G BnOdegu, O0ev 1 "v, croypayacBon GLO yàp TG KATOLKODONGS thv yiv £xetvnv 
QvÀfic lovda TÒ Yévoc hv. KQL AÙTÒG iuo. tf Mapia KeAevetar éGeAÓetv eig 
Alyontov Kai eivor éxet Ka TO Nardin, Gypic äv adtoic náv &nokoAvgBf 
énaveOeiv eic thv lovdaiay. 


“Then he was afraid, and did not put her away; but on the occasion 
of the first census which was taken in Judea, under Cyrenius, he went 
up from Nazareth, where he lived, to Bethlehem, to which he belonged, 
to be enrolled; for his family was of the tribe of Judah, which then 
inhabited that region. Then along with Mary he is ordered to proceed 
into Egypt, and remain there with the Child until another revelation 
warn them to return into Judea.” 


* Mat 2:13; Luke 2:1-5. 
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OQ. Dial. 78.5, yevvnBevtos è tote tod nardiov év BeOAeép, éneiór] Tmone ovd« 
eixev év tH Kou éxeivy nov KataAdoat, év ornai tivi obveyyus ts KOUNC 
KOTEAVOE: Koi TOTE, ADTO@V Óvtov kel, EteTOKEL T] Mapia tov Xpiotóv koi Ev 
qótvn adtov éteBeixer, Sov EADSvtEs oi And 'Appoíoac Ucyor evpov adtév. 


“But when the Child was born in Bethlehem, since Joseph could not 
find a lodging in that village, he took up his quarters in a certain cave 
near the village; and while they were there Mary brought forth the 
Christ and placed Him in a manger, and here the Magi who came 
from Arabia found Him.” 


* Mat 2:1-25; Luke 2:7. The cave as the birthplace is mentioned in 
no canonical document. Matthew states that the birth was in a 
“house” (otxtav). 


R. Dial. 78.7, Kai ó 'Hpeónc, uh éxaveA8óvtov npóc adtov t&v dnd ’AppaBiac 
UcYOV, WG NElMoEev AdtOdvS roroa, GAAG Kate Ta xeAevo0£vta. aùtoic OU 
OAANs 6000 eig THY YOPAV ADTOV ANAAAAYEVTOV, kai TOD Toon GLa th Mapia 
Kal TO nario, WG koi ADTOIc &mrokeki Ano, jon £geA00vtov eic Atyuntov, oÙ 
YWOOKWV TOV TAIdA, Ov £AnAo0eicav npookuvfjoot oi ui&yot, návtac TABS 
tovc TAIOAS TOS £v BnOAcéu exéAevoev &voipeOfvoa. 


"So Herod, when the Magi from Arabia did not return to him, as he 
had asked them to do, but had departed by another way to their own 
country, according to the commands laid on them; and when Joseph, 
with Mary and the Child, had now gone into Egypt, as it was revealed 
to them to do; as he did not know the Child whom the Magi had gone 
to worship, ordered simply the whole of the children then in Bethlehem 
to be massacred." 


* Mat 2:12-16. 

S. Dial. 81.4, xoi éxevta xoi nap’ hiv &vfjp tic, 6 övoua "Io&vvnc, eig t&v 
ANOGTOAWV TOD Xpiotob, £v irokoA Dwyet YEVOMEVY ADTO yida Ety nouos £v 
TEPOVOGAHL tovg TO nievépo XPLOTH TIGTEVOAVTAS TPOEOHTEVGE, xoi MET 
TADTA thv KABOAIKHY Kai, OVVEAOVTL OVAL, Aioviav opoOvpaóóv &ua TaVTOV 
&vé&otaociv yevńoeoðo Kai xpiow. 


" And further, there was a certain man with us, whose name was John, 
one of the apostles of Christ, who prophesied, by a revelation that was 
made to him, that those who believed in our Christ would dwell a thou- 
sand years in Jerusalem; and that thereafter the general, and, in short, 
the eternal resurrection and judgment of all men would take place." 


* Rev 20:4—5. 
T. Dial. 88.1, uaptópiov 6 koi toOto £oto DIV, 0 čonv npóc DUA yeyovévoi òrò 


^ , , , e e ^ ^ ` , , , 
TOV 'Appatog uóyov, oltivEes Gu TO yevvnðvar tò nadiov £ABóvxec npoo- 
EKVVIOQV AUTO. 
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"And let this be proof to you, namely, what I told you was done by 
the Magi from Arabia, who as soon as the Child was born came to 
worship Him...” 


* Mat 2:9-12. 


U. Dial. 88.2, «oi yap yevvnBeic Sdvapww tiv adtod čoxe: Kai AdEVOV KATH TO 
KOWOV TOV AAV andvtav &vOponov, ypóuevoç toig &puóčovorv, Ekot 
ADENGEL TO oiketov ANEVELLE, TPEQOMEVOG TAG TAGS tpoqüc, kai TPLAKOVTG ETN 
f| TAetova f] Kai &Aócoova ueivac, uéxpi OD npoeAnAvOev Todvwvycs xfipu& 
QAVTOD tic ra povotac koi thv TOD Bantiouatog 000v TPOIOV, Ws koi TpoanederEa. 


4... for even at His birth he was in possession of His power; and as 
He grew up as all other men, by using the fitting means, He assigned 
its own [requirements] to each development, and was sustained by all 
kinds of nourishment, and waited for thirty years, more or less, until 
John appeared before Him as the herald of His approach, and pre- 
ceded Him in the way of baptism, as I have already shown.” 


* Possessed his powers at birth—No canonical document. 

* Grew up like any other man—Circumcised (Luke 2:21); Grew and 
became strong (Luke 2:40); Continued in subjection to his parents 
(Luke 2:51). 


* Exercised appropriate powers at each stage of growth—Luke 2:40 (?) 
* Waited thirty years—No canonical document. 
* John as herald—Mat 3:11-12; 11:13-14; 17:10-13; Mark 1:7-8; 


9:11-13; Luke 3:16-17; John 1:19-20, 26-27. 


V. Dial. 88.7, 'Ioóvvov yap koOeGouévov ni tod "Tlopdavov Kai xnpbooovtog 
Bantioua uetavoiac, xoi Govnv epuativny Kai čëvõvua àno THLY®V KALNAOD 
uóvov qopoQvtoc Kai umóev £oOtovtoc TAN AKpidac xoà LEAL &ypiov, ot &vOponot 
oneAóuavov adtov eivar tov Xpiotóv: npóg ods xoi AdtOS éBóo. OK eipi ò 
Xptotic, AAG povi Bodvtos: Ée yàp 6 toxopótepóc pov, od oùx eiui iKavdc 
tà VTOONLATA Daotóoot. 


“For when John remained by the Jordan, and preached the baptism of 
repentance, wearing only a leather girdle and a vesture made of camels’ 
hair, eating nothing but locusts and wild honey, men supposed him to 
be Christ; but he cried to them, ‘I am not the Christ, but the voice of 
one crying; for He that is stronger than I shall come, whose shoes I 
am not worthy to bear.’” 


* Mat 3:1-6, 11; Mark 1:4-7; Luke 3:3, 15-16; John 1:19-23, 25-27. 


W. Dial. 88.8, koi &A9dvtoc tod "Inood éni tov Tlopdavny, koi vopiCopévov Toone 
TOD TEKTOVOG VLOD DAAPXELV, KAI GELSODG, WE oi YPAAL EKNPVGOOV, MALVOLEVOD, 
Koi TEKTOVOS voptČopévov (tata YAP TH TEKTOVIKG Epya eipyó Gero, Ev GvOpanotc 
àv, &potpa xoi Coy, Sià tovtov Kai tà tfj; SiKaLoodvNs ooupoAo SLdaoKOV 
Kal évepyfi Dtov) 
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“And when Jesus came to the Jordan, He was considered to be the son 
of Joseph the carpenter; and he appeared without comeliness, as the 
Scriptures declared; and He was deemed a carpenter (for He was in the 
habit of working as a carpenter among men, making ploughs and yokes; 
by which He taught the symbols of righteousness and an active life) . . .” 


* Mat 13:55; Mark 6:3; Luke 4:22; John 6:42. 
* None of the above mention that Jesus used to work as a carpenter 
making ploughs and yokes. 


X. Dial. 94.5, "Ovnep otv tpdxov tò onpeiov ià tod yaAKod dgews yevécOoa 6 
Qedc exéAevoe kai &vaitióc £otw, otto SH Kai EV TO VOLO KATE po KETTAL KATH 
TOV OTAVLPODHEVOV &vOponov- ODK ETL SE xoi KATH TOD XpiotoO toU Oeod 
KATE PA keita, St’ od GHCEL návtaç TODS xotápac iG npdGavtoac. 


“Just as God commanded the sign to be made by the brazen serpent, 
and yet He is blameless; even so, though a curse hes in the law against 
persons who are crucified, yet no curse lies on the Christ of God, by 
whom all that have committed things worthy of a curse are saved.” 


* Gal 3:13. 


Y. Dual. 97.1, xai yàp ô kóptog oxeðóv uéxpis £on£pag £uewev Eni tod údov, Kai 
1póg £onépav £Üowav avdtov: eita &kv£otn TH tpitn nuépo. 


“For indeed the Lord remained upon the tree almost until evening, and 
they buried Him at eventide; then on the third day He rose again." 


* Remained on cross until evening—Mat 27:57; Mark 15:42. 
* Rose from the dead on third day—Mat 28; Mark 16; Luke 24; 
John 20. 


Z. Dial. 97.3, öte yap eotavpacav aùtóv, £unooovtec tovc Tj Aouc TAS yeipac 
Koi tovc róO6ac AdtODdD QpuSav, xoi ot otaupicavtec AdTOV ELEPLOaY TH IULETLA 
QVTOD £oavtoic, Àoyuóv BPaAAOVTES EKAOTOS KATH thv TOD kArpou éniBoAnv © 
exrAéEao8a1 éBeBooAnto. 


“For when they crucified Him, driving in the nails, they pierced His 
hands and feet; and those who crucified Him parted His garments 
among themselves, each casting lots for what he chose to have, and 
receiving according to the decision of the lot.” 


* Mat 27:35; Mark 15:24; Luke 23:33-34; John 19:18, 24. 


AA. Dial. 115.6, tva. th ùth poig Kpioer vro tod Oeod Kpivépevor ROAD WOA- 
NOV on£p TOV HEYGAWV toÀunpuótov, eite KaK@V TPGEE@V eite QoroAov 
eEnynoewv, ùs Napanoodvtec é&nyeioOe, Adyov Sawcete. “O yàp Kpipa Kpivete, 
Sikaróv otu duc KpOAVvat. 
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“... in order that, when you are judged with the very same judgment 
by God, you may have a much heavier account to render for your 
great audacities, whether evil actions, or bad interpretations which you 
obtain by falsifying the truth. For with what judgment you judge, it 
is righteous that you be judged withal." 


* Mat 7:1-2; Luke 6:37-38. 
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